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ON OUR ARMY. 


Ir is no wonder, when we look 
abroad and see the immense and 
thoroughly efficient armies there 
kept up at a comparatively small 
expense per head, and compare 
them with the small, young, in many 
respects inefficient, and certainly 
immensely costly army maintained 
by ourselves at home, that there 
should be discontent and dissatis- 
faction. The natural explanation 
of the matter would seem to be 
gross mismanagement and wilful 
extravagance on the part of those 
to whom our national forces are 
intrusted. But the subject is an 
important and a complicated one, 
and well worthy of a little atten- 
tion. It is clear, in the first place, 
that when you are able to take 
soldiers in any numbers you re- 
quire from the manhood of a na- 
tion, at any age you choose, on any 
terms that suit you, and pay them 


no power to do any one of these 
things, but have to go into the 
open labour-market and bid against 
the great employers of labour for 
men to join your army, and are, 
moreover, from the necessary con- 
ditions of the case, unable to offer 
these men an assured profession, 
but can keep them in your service 
only for seven or eight years, and 
then turn them adrift, that you 
can expect only to obtain an in- 
ferior class of the population, and 
must pay for even these at a very 
high rate. 

Now, practically, this is very 
much the case as between us 
and the Continental Powers. In 
every Continental State the con- 
scription exists. It is hated by 
all, but is accepted by all —by 
democratic France equally as by 
despotic Russia—as the condition, 
and the only condition, of national 


what you yourself deem best, that“"independence.. Without it not a 


it is your own fault if you have 

not a magnificent army at a com- 

paratively small cost per head. 

But, in the second place, it is 

equally clear that when you have 
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Power in Europe, which was worth 

plundering, would be safe for an 

hour. With us the case is differ- 

ent. The silver streak which 

separates us from the Continent 
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saves us from the conscription. It 
constitutes the navy our first line 
of defence—not the army, as 
abroad. It gives us time behind 
it to prepare for defence, and en- 
ables us, in our island home, to 
exist with a comparatively small 
regular army, backed up by a small 
militia and a large volunteer force ; 
but we obtain this only at a great 
cost, and are supplied with an in- 
ferior article. 

To go into this a little more 
closely. Speaking generally, in all 
the great Continental States the 
whole male population is held 
liable for military service. The 
contingent required is drawn annu- 
ally from those of twenty years 
and upwards. These are kept in 
the ranks of the regular army for 
from three to five years, and then 
pass into the reserve for the: re- 
mainder of their military service, 
usually from four to six or seven 
years. By this system the whole 
of the manhood of the nation is 
taken at the flower of its age and 
passed through the ranks until 
thoroughly well disciplined, and 
then kept available at a moment’s 
notice for service in the field. The 
battalions as they exist in peace 
are not at all what they become in 
war. Their best and most highly 
trained men join them from the 
reserve, and form generally one- 
half of the whole number. Ser- 
vice in the Continental armies is, 
speaking roughly, nearly always 
home service, and this is a great 
mitigation of its burden to the 
men. This system, which takes 
every man away from his craft or 
trade at the very best time of his 
life for acquiring it, is a very cheap 
one for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but a very costly one for 
the nation, for it abstracts every 
man for three years from the 
ranks of industry; but, from its 
being applied to all, it does not 
put any individual at a disadvan- 


tage with his neighbour, and in 
some respects is an advantage, as 
giving to all a healthy physical 
training. Our army is very differ- 
ently constituted. Service in it is 
purely voluntary. Our men are en- 
listed for twelve years—seven (or 
eight abroad) with the colours, and 
the remainder in the reserve. We 
enlist them at eighteen. The re- 
sult of this is that we have to go 
into the open labour-market and 
compete with the employers of 
labour. We cannot offer the men 
a profession for life, but are obliged 
to turn them out to shift for them- 
selves after seven or eight years’ 
colour service. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is no wonder that 
we cannot get any man who has a 
prospect of regular employment to 
enlist. The only wonder is, that 
we get as many as we do. 

It may naturally be asked, 
Why then do we not revert to 
our old system and enlist the men 
for long service, leading to pen- 
sion—in fact, make the army a 
profession for life? The answer to 
this is unfortunately very clear. 
If we have ever to fight in Europe 
or in our own defence at home, it 
must be with a European army, 
and the enormous power of de- 
velopment which the universal 
adoption of the reserve system has 
given to these armies forces us 
either to keep our own army 
always on a war footing or to 
adopt ourselves a similar system, 
in so far as reserves are con- 
cerned. We could not afford the 
former, and must therefore resort 
to the latter. This is the real cause 
of all our difficulties, and there is 
no way out of it. It is the price 
we pay for exemption from the 
scourge of the conscription. More- 
over, our army has a totally differ- 
ent work to do from that of any 
other European State. We have 
always more than half our force 
on foreign service in India and the 
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colonies. These have to be kept up 
at nearly war strength. At home 
we have to provide for not only the 
regiments, battalions, and batteries 
there, but to make provision for 
keeping up from them our foreign 
ones at their full strength—and 
we have to do all this with only a 
purely voluntary system of enlist- 
ment. Let us see what the results 
of this system in practice have 
actually been. 

1. In regard to our troops in 
India and the colonies, these 
amount to 101,000 men, about a 
half of our whole army, and are 
in excellent order. The rank and 
file of the infantry alone number 
69,000. Kept up at a high estab- 
lishment, they are, after being a 
couple of years abroad, fit for war 
at a moment’s notice. We prob- 


ably never had finer battalions 
than those now in India. 

2. In regard to our regular 
troops at home, these number some 


102,000, of whom 52,000 are rank 
and file of the line. Here is the 
weak point of our system. It is 
our infantry mainly which suffer. 
The cavalry and artillery, though 
there might be more of them, are 
good. With the infantry it is 
otherwise. Our system is to have 
all our line regiments of two bat- 
talions each—one of these to be 
always abroad, the other at home. 
The home battalion has to receive 
all the recruits for both battalions 
from the depot, and keep the 
foreign battalion up to its estab- 
lishment by periodical drafts. 
For India these must be all men 
of twenty years of age and up- 
wards: for the other colonies, of 
the most advanced young soldiers. 
By this system the home battalion 
becomes the nursery for the one 
abroad, and has to send all its 
oldest and best recruits every year 
out to its foreign battalion—keep- 
ing all the weakly ones for itself. 
The result of this is'that our home 
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battalions are between a third and 
a half full of immature lads between 
eighteen and twenty, many of 
whom are evidently unfit to stand 
the fatigues of a campaign, and 
that the commanding officers are 
disgusted with a system which 
makes their battalions more like 
training depots than regular ones. 
Moreover, it is these inferior home 
battalions which are always under 
the eye of the public, and lead to 
the belief that this is the state of 
the whole of our infantry. But 
this was a result which was foreseen 
when our system was adopted, and 
our reserves were formed for the 
very purpose of meeting it and of 
restoring these very unsatisfactory 
home battalions to the position of 
serviceable working ones at a mo- 
ment’s notice on war becoming 
imminent. We have never been 
in practice able to make the 
number of our home and foreign 
battalions actually balance. We 
have several regiments who have 
both battalions abroad, and to 
meet this very unsatisfactory state 
of matters a provisional battalion 
localised at Shorncliffe has been 
resorted to. The Guards are an 
exception to the system of the line 
infantry. As they do not take 
foreign service, they keep their 
own recruits with their own bat- 
talions ; but on the other hand, 
as they now enlist generally for 
only ,three years’ colour service, 
they look young and have lost 
somewhat of their old solid and 
magnificent appearance. But by 
this system they have a reserve 
which is -mounting up with great 
rapidity, and will ultimately come 
to number as many men as the 
battalions themselves. 

All this leads to the considera- 
tion, in the next place, of what 
our reserves, who have now such 
an important part to play in 
our military system, really are. 
Their numbers and distribution 
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by arms at present are (Ist Janu- 
ary 1892) as follows :— 


1,556 
7,066 
4,677 
4,216 
47,075 
2,219 
1,068 
. 544 


Engineers, 

Artillery, 

Cavalry, 

Guards, ‘ 
Infantry, . . 
Army Service Corps, 
Medical Staff Corps, 
Other small Corps, 


Total, 


All these men (except those from 
the Guards, very many of whom 
have served only three years) have 
as a rule put in seven years’ colour 
service in the army, and have there- 
fore had longer training and greater 
military experience than the re- 
serves of the Continental armies, 
which in Germany, Austria, and 
Italy have only three years’, and 
in France five years’, colour ser- 
vice. But in addition to this re- 
serve, derived entirely from the 


68,421 


army, we have a reserve for the 
regular army taken from the 
militia which amounts to 30,171 
men, making the total amount of 
our reserves 98,592 — which at 
the present rate of increase will 
in the course of a year be over 


100,000. These militia reserve 
men have not nearly the training 
and experience of the army proper 
reserve ; but they are generally 
hardy and well grown, and quite 
fit to stand the test of rough field- 
work, and are consequently very 
valuable. 

Let us now consider the work 
the reserves will have to do in 
the event of war. To get at this, 
we must consider what our war 
arrangements are. We wish to 
have three army corps, each con- 
sisting of three divisions of infan- 
try, a regiment of cavalry, and 
three batteries of horse and eleven 
of field artillery. Each infantry 
brigade contains four battalions, 
each division two brigades, and 
there is a corps battalion besides 
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—therefore there are twenty-five 
battalions in each army corps. 
The lst Army Corps is intended 
for either home or foreign service, 
It is therefore the one to be kept 
up most carefully, with all its mo- 
bilisation arrangements complete. 
The 2d Army Corps is intended 
practically for home service only, 
but, like the Ist, has its infantry 
composed entirely of regular troops. 
The 3d Army Corps has one line 
brigade; the remainder of its in- 
fantry (twenty-one battalions) are 
militia. These compose our field 
forces; the remainder —line, mi- 
litia, and volunteers—are intend- 
ed for the garrison of our great 
fortresses and for the occupation 
of a series of defensive positions, 
which have all been carefully 
selected, covering London from 
the south and east. We have, 
besides, to keep in view our bat- 
talions in India and the colonies. 
It has been calculated that India 
will need about 6000 reserve men 
to bring its battalions up to their 
war strength; those in the colo- 
nies about 3000,—9000 in all. The 
reserve men for India should be 
taken from the Ist Class Army 
Reserve ; those for the colonies 
might well come from the militia 
reserve. 

We come next to the lst Army 
Corps. The whole of its reserve 
men should be taken from the 
Ist Class Army Reserve. Out of 
its twenty-five battalions four 
come from the brigade of Guards. 
They will, of course, be made up 
out of their own reserve. There 
remain twenty-one battalions to be 
made up out of the line reserve 
of infantry. This reserve con- 
sists of about 47,000 men. As 
it is all-important to have this 
army corps as efficient as possible, 
let it have 500 men for each bat- 
talion, which, considering that eight 
of these are already 920 strong and 
the remainder 720, ought to be 
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ample both to replace the imma- 
ture men now in the ranks, and to 
make up the total to 1000 rank 
and file per battalion. This will 
necessitate 10,500 from the infan- 
try reserve. The twenty-five bat- 
talions of the 2d Army Corps, all 
at present at a strength of 720, 
may be put down as requiring on 
an average 400 men each to render 
them fit for home service in the 
field. This will require 10,000 more 
from the reserve. In the 3d Army 
Corps the line brigade will at the 
same rate require 1600 infantry 
reserve men. We thus require 
from the lst Class Army Reserve 
of 47,000— 
Ist Corps, 
2d Corps, 
3d Corps, 
India, . 


10,500 
10,000 
1,600 
6,000 


Total, 28,100 


This leaves still on the Ist Class 
Army Reserve 18,900 men who 


could be distributed to the remain- 
ing twenty-one home battalions 
at the rate of 400 to each. This 
would amount to 8400, leaving 
still in this reserve 10,500; whilst 
the militia reserve would have been 
depleted of only 3000 to reinforce 
the colonial garrisons. That is, 
after putting the whole infantry 
of the regular army on a sound 
footing, we would still have a re- 
serve left of— 

10,500 


Ist class Army Reserve, 
27,000 


Militia Reserve, . 


Total, 37,500 


This is not by any means an un- 
satisfactory result. 
Before leaving the question of 
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the Reserve, it may be well to 
note that whilst the infantry re- 
serve men will all in a few weeks 
recover their drill, they will need 
careful instructién in handling the 
new rifle and in practice with it. 
Also that the riding power of 
mounted men gradually deterio- 
rates from want of practice, and 
that this is especially the case with 
the horse-artillery and the drivers 
of the field-batteries. Up to the 
last, however, these men could be 
well employed as drivers in the 
Army Service Corps. 

It is a matter of great conse- 
quence that, whenever possible, 
the reserve men should always 
rejoin their own regiments or 
corps. There they are twice as 
useful and contented in them as 
they are in a strange one. This 
was tried in the partial mobilisa- 
tion of 1885, and proved a success. 
It was popular with the men, and 
led to satisfactory results in regard 
to discipline and conduct.! 

In regard to this, it is satisfac- 
tory to find that the cavalry have 
a reserve of from 150 to 200 men 
per regiment; the artillery about 
1000 for the horse batteries, 3500 
for the field, and 2300 for the 
garrison ;. the Guards an average 
of 600 per battalion (the Grena- 
diers, with three battalions, have 
1600). The Line, on an average, 
have at present between 600 and 
700 reserve men per regiment of 
two battalions; and the Rifle 
Brigade and King’s Royal Rifles 
(four battalions each) have about 
*1500 each. 

Until the last few years we had 
practically no mobilisation arrange- 
ments at all. Had we been called 





the Adjutant-General’s Department. 


1 When the mobilisation took place the writer happened to be at the head of 
He proposed this plan. 


It was at first 


strongly opposed, especially on the civil side of the War Office, on the ground 
that it would be most unfair to call out the men regimentally, and not by 


classes, 


his regiment had on him, and would infinitely prefer to return to it. 


was in accordance with this opinion. 


He represented that the soldier thoroughly understood the claim which 


The result 
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upon to mobilise, the confusion 
with us would have been infinitely 
worse than it was with the French 
in 1870, and that is saying a great 
deal. Now, however, it has been 
taken in hand in real earnest, and 
in regard to the Ist Army Corps 
has made distinct and satisfactory 
progress. The great essential of a 
rapid and orderly mobilisation is 
that everything should be thor- 
oughly thought out beforehand— 
that every one should clearly un- 
derstand what he has to do, and 
where he has to go, and that 
nothing, in the first instance, 
should have to be requisitioned 
from the central arsenal. All this 
in the lst Army Corps has now 
been fairly provided for. The regi- 
ments, battalions, and batteries are 
all told off, and each knows exactly 
where it will draw its service 
equipment from. At Aldershot 
this has been so well carried out, 
that each battalion has under its 


own charge everything required 


for instant mobilisation. In the 
infantry this is all that can be 
desired ; but in the ‘cavalry and 
artillery it is to be feared there 
may be some delay in the matter 
of horses, which, in the case of 
a mobilisation for foreign service, 
would probably be met by the un- 
satisfactory expedient of requisi- 
tioning upon regiments and bat- 
teries not included in the ex- 
peditionary force. But in the 
case of a general mobilisation for 
home defence, this expedient could 
not be resorted to. On the whole, 
however, the arrangements, in so 
far as the lst Army Corps is con- 
cerned, are in a fairly satisfactory 
state—the steps necessary for the 
forwarding of the reserve men to 
their corps having, we believe, 
been thought out and provided 
for. In regard to the 2d and 
3d Army Corps, however, matters 
are not yet in nearly so good a 
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condition. The first step, how- 
ever, has been taken, because the 
corps required for these are all 
told off, and their places of con- 
centration chosen. This in itself 
is a great point, as without it 
hopeless confusion would ensue ; 
and when all has been finished in 
regard to the all-important Ist 
Corps, the perfecting of the ar- 
rangements for the other two 
must be fairly taken in hand. 
It is also a great advantage that 
the whole of the militia and 
volunteers are told off for the 
points they are to proceed to on 
the mobilisation order being re- 
ceived. As a general result, it 
may be concluded that the mobili- 
sation arrangements have at last 
been seriously looked to, and the 
innumerable ditliculties connected 
with them fairly faced; but it 
must be some time yet before all 
that is necessary can be done— 
for there is nothing so difficult 
and so important in war as this. 

A few words are still necessary 
on the recruiting question—per- 
haps the most important point of 
all. Here, of course, the great 
difficulty is that, for the reasons 
explained in the early part of this 
paper, it is impossible for us to 
offer to the greater part of our 
men a profession for life in the 
army. Men joining it must look 
forward to being turned out at 
the end of seven or eight years 
to make their own way in the 
world, with a very small amount 
of reserve pay (4d. per diem) for 
the unexpired portion (four or 
five years) of their military en- 
gagement. In the Guards, how- 
ever, the experiment is being tried 
of enlisting men for three years’ 
colour, and the remaining nine 
reserve service. The result, so 
far as it has gone, is very satis- 
factory. It is found that the 
men themselves prefer this ; for 
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it reserves to them the liberty of 
either returning to civil life at 
the age of twenty-one or twenty- 
two years, when they are yet 
young enough to enter upon it 
with a fair chance of success, or, 
if they take a fancy to a military 
life, remaining on for another four 
years to complete the usual seven 
years’ term of colour service be- 
fore joining the reserve. The 
great advantage of the three years’ 
system to the army is the large 
reserve which it rapidly provides ; 
and this is already apparent in 
the case of the Guards. It is 
worth while considering whether 
it would not be a good thing to 
extend this to the Line in a small 
degree. For example, to allow 
every regiment, which has one 
battalion abroad and one at home, 
to enlist for home service only in 
its home battalion 100 men for 
three years with the colours and 
nine in the reserve. This would 


in time add considerably to the 
reserve, and give a certain num- 
ber of men not liable to be trans- 
ferred to the foreign battalion, the 
great bane of the home battalion 


officers at present. Last year our 
recruiting took a great and unex- 
pected bound. For several years 
past it had fallen short very con- 
siderably of our establishment. In 
1890 we enlisted only 31,400 men, 
but in 1891 the number rose to 
36,000, or an increase of about 
4600. This is satisfactory, but 
it is difficult to account for; and 
what is very singular, recruiting 
was most brisk during the time 
of harvest, when wages were 
highest, and labouring men were 
receiving 3s. and 4s. a-day. 

As the great objection which 
good men have to joining the 
army is that it gives them no 
permanent profession, and puts 
them, at the end of their term of 
colour service, at a great disad- 
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vantage compared with the com- 
rades who started along with them 
in civil life, so the greatest pos- 
sible stimulus to recruiting would 
be given by anything which would 
show them that instead of hinder- 
ing, an army life would open up 
to them a good chance of getting 
steady permanent employment. 
The first great move in this direc- 
tion has been made by the present 
Government when they announced 
that in post-office first appoint- 
ments thoroughly good and trust- 
worthy soldiers would have the 
preference. Could this system be 
extended to other Government 
departments—to labourers in the 
dockyards, to the police (now 
an immense force extending all 
over the country), to Government 
offices — its advantages would 
quickly be found out, and we 
would have quite a different class 
of men coming into the army— 
men of good character striving to 
get on in life, not the failures of 
civil life, who now compose nearly 
the whole of our recruits. There 
can be no doubt that the system 
of deferred pay being paid to the 
soldier in a lump sum on completing 
his colour service, has proved in 
very many cases a failure. It is 
often squandered away in a few 
months, and the men become as 
impecunious as ever. It would 
be a better system to give the 
men 2d. a-day more pay while 
with the colours, and a gratuity 
of £7 when they pass into the 
reserve. The system also of re- 
quiring a man who has passed into 
the reserve to refund his deferred 
pay if he re-engages for colour ser- 
vice is a great mistake, and more 
than that, it is a grave injustice. 
The soldier at the end of his first 
period of colour service has actu- 
ally and fully earned his deferred 
pay, which, as its name implies, 
is stopped off what would other- 
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wise be a portion of his daily 
pay, and the Government have no 
sort of right to interfere with it 
when once issued, any more than 
they have with the original daily 
pay itself. There is nothing for 
which the soldier has such a 
hatred as stoppages from his pay : 
he looks upon this as a complete 
imposition. To encourage recruit- 
ing, it is most desirable that all 
stoppages should be done away 
with, that he should be completely 
clothed and fed (including the 
evening meal) without any stop- 
page, and should receive his actual 
pay without any deduction what- 
ever, except in the case of wilful 
misconduct. Till this is done he 
will never be contented. 

It is here advisable to consider 
how that essential part of our army 
organisation — viz., the condition 
that each regiment should have one 
battalion abroad and another at 
home to feed it—broke down, and 
how this can best be remedied. 

It arose from the permanent ad- 
dition, some years ago, of three 
battalions to our army in India, 
and the (so-called) temporary ad- 
dition of three more to our forces 
in the colonies. This upset ‘the 
balance of seventy-one home to 
seventy foreign battalions—mak- 
ing the home battalions only sixty- 
five to seventy-six on foreign ser- 
vice; and this state of matters 
still continues. Of the different 
plans to meet this difficulty, the 
one which seems the best is that 
suggested by the committee on 
recruiting—viz., (1) To meet the 
temporary abstraction of three 
battalions for the colonies by estab- 
lishing large depots for them ; (2) 
To meet the permanent abstrac- 
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tion of three battalions for India, 
by giving two more battalions to 
the brigade of Guards—thus bring- 
ing up each of the Guard regiments 
to three battalions, and letting 
each regiment have always one 
battalion on foreign (Mediterran- 
ean) service.! Should it be con- 
sidered inexpedient to touch the 
Guards, the best way to meet the 
difficulty (2) would be to turn 
three of our two battalion regi- 
ments into four battalion ones— 
thus enabling each to have two 
battalions always abroad. 

In connection with the regular 
army there remains only to con- 
sider the territorial system. To 
establish this in our army, and 
with our system of recruiting, has 
been a very difficult matter, but 
it is astonishing what progress it 
has already made. The writer has 
frequently found himself, on rid- 
ing at Aldershot up to a battalion 
with which he was unacquainted, 
able to tell at once, from the ap- 
pearance of the men, from what 
part of the country it came—for 
instance, if from Yorkshire, or 
from the south of the Thames. 
There are many regiments now 
which have a very strong county 
connection, and this is in many 
cases increasing steadily. Where 
it exists, it has been found that 
the advantage to the reserve men 
in getting employment in their 
own districts is great. It is often 
said, and with truth, that many 
regiments show but a small num- 
ber of recruits as enlisted in their 
own districts, in the returns; but it 
must be remembered that the great 
flow of population is from the coun- 
ties to the towns, and from the 
towns, therefore, the great mass of 





1 As it is an anomaly to have a single battalion regiment in the line, it is 
worth considering whether it might not be advisable to complete the organisation 
of the Guards by transferring the Cameron Highlanders to them as a rifle corps, 
retaining the distinctive marks of the Highland dress along with the green jacket 


of the rifles. 
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our recruits must come. In point 
of fact, a very large portion of the 
young men in every county go to 
the towns in search of work, and 
only take to the army in case they 
cannot find it. But this by no 
means prevents their joining their 
county regiment at the town re- 
cruiting office. London is the 
great magnet which attracts young 
men, and it consequently furnishes 
about 5000 recruits annually. 
Nearly half the number of the 
men who volunteer from the 
militia also join their own county 
regiments, and as in 1890 over 
13,000 volunteered, some 6000 
must have joined their own county 
corps in that year. Where this 
system has most completely failed 
is in Scotland, and that is because 
Scotland has localised upon it a 
number of regiments out of all 
proportion to its population, espe- 
cially in regard to the Highland 
corps. This, it is only fair to say, 


is to a great extent the result of 
the very short-sighted action taken 
by the commanding officers of the 
kilted regiments, who, with the 
single exception of the 72d and 


78th, now united into one as 
the Seaforth Highlanders, refused 
to join together in pairs, as they 
were strongly urged to do by the 
military authorities, and so ne- 
cessitated the addition of a non- 
Scottish battalion to each High- 
land one to make up a double- 
battalion regiment. This com- 
pletely overwhelmed the already 
overburdened Scottish recruiting. 


We must now advert to the 
Militia. At this moment the 
militia numbers about 102,000 
men, and is therefore about 33,000 
under its establishment of 135,000, 
and has in its ranks some 30,000 
who belong to the army reserve. 
On mobilisation, therefore, it would 
be deficient of 62,000 men. This 
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is a most unsatisfactory state for 
our second line of defence, and one 
which loudly calls for a remedy, 
more especially as we depend upon 
this force for fife brigades of our 
3d Army Corps, required for the 
home defence scheme, and as of 
late years the recruiting has fallen 
off. It is evident, therefore, that a 
drastic remedy is urgently required 
to restore this invaluable force to 
a really efficient state. Now the 
only one which will be effectual is 
a partial recourse to conscription. 
Conscription for the regular army 
has never been resorted to in this 
country, and it may safely be said 
that, except in a case of dire ne- 
cessity, it never will be; but it 
has always been held as applicable, 
in case of need, to the militia, and 
until within the last few years a 
bill had to be annually brought 
into Parliament to suspend its 
action. What is proposed now is 
to revert to the old Militia Con- 
scription Act. It is most desir- 
able, however, that it should be 
resorted to in the smallest degree 
that will meet the needs of the 
case, and that it should be made 
to bear as lightly as possible upon 
the men drawn. For the present 
it would be advisable not to take 
into consideration the 30,000 of 
the militia (really army) reserve. 
This is in each corps limited to 
one-fourth of the establishment. 
Leaving them out of view, the de- 
ficit left to be supplied would be 
33,000 men. To meet this it is 
suggested — 1. That every effort 
should be made to bring the 
militia battalions up to their estab- 
lished strength by means of vol- 
untary enlistment. 2. That the 
deficit still existing in each bat- 
talion be made up by the conscrip- 
tion. 3. That the conscript should 
be drawn for the usual term of 
service in the militia (six years), 
but should only be called out for 
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training during the first three 
years of his engagement. 4. That 
after these three years he should 
pass into a real militia (not army) 
reserve for the remainder of his 
engagement, and be only liable to 
be called on to serve in periods of 
danger when the reserves of the 
regular army are embodied. 5. 
That the number drawn during 
the first three years should be 
that necessary to bring the mili- 
tia, at the end of them, up to its 
proper establishment ; that after 
these first three years the number 
requisitioned in each year should 
be only that required to keep 
it up to the establishment. 6. 
That the men to be bailoted for 
should be taken, in the first in- 
stance, from those who have at- 
tained the age of eighteen, those 
of nineteen and subsequent years 
being only resorted to in the case 
of the former class not producing 
the required numbers. This would 
ensure every conscript being free to 
go into any trade for a permanent 
living after his third training is 
finished—a point for the men, as 
some employers give the prefer- 
ence to those who have no annual 
training tie—and twenty-one is 
a good period in which to make 
a regular start in life. Even 
during his first three years the 
militia tie is but a slight one ; for 
the first year being about two 
months, and for the succeeding 
years only one for training. There 
are employers who do not object 
to this for their hands, as in some 
trades (such as in cotton-mills) 
the gain to the men’s health from 
a month’s fresh air and exercise 
makes up for the temporary loss 
of labour. 7. That there should 
be no exemption from conscrip- 
tion, except in the case of men 
actually officers or “ efficients” in 
the volunteers, and that only for 
so long as they remain officers or 
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efficients. 8. The existing militia 
districts and establishments would 
need to be carefully revised, so as 
to secure that an equal percentage 
only of conscripts should be called 
for from each. 

The advantages of these pro- 
posals are—(1.) That it would, in 
three years, bring the militia up to 
its full establishment, and keep it 
afterwards always at that. (2.) 
That it would establish a regular 
reserve available only for the mi- 
litia itself, which, beginning three 
years after conscription was first 
employed, would, by the end of six, 
amount probably to 30,000 men. 
(3.) That after this period it 
would go on steadily increasing 
in proportion to the number drawn 
each year, until the expiry of what 
may be called the militia colour 
service of those first drawn began, 
after which it would become com- 
paratively stationary. (4.) That 
it would lead to an increase in the 
number of officers in the militia, 
as they would thereby escape being 
balloted for. (5.) That it would, 
in the same way, lead to a great 
increase in the number both of 
officers and men in the volunteers, 
as this would practically be the 
only means of securing one’s self 
from the action of the ballot. 
This would be particularly valu- 
able, as bringing back to the volun- 
teers the class of men who origin- 
ally started that great movement, 
but who are now becoming scarce 
in its ranks. (6.) That it would 
establish the machinery necessary 
for working the conscription, which 
would be of the utmost value 
should any great disaster or dan- 
ger ever render it necessary for the 
country to put forth its utmost 
strength, as it would enable us to 
apply it to the regular army. 


It now only remains.to notice 
the Volunteers. The importance 
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of this force for defensive purposes 
cannot be exaggerated, and it is a 
matter of serious and national re- 
gret that it has of late years been 
falling off in numbers. It reached 
its highest point in 1887, and since 
then steadily declined, until 1891, 
when there was a small increase. 
Thus it numbered in-— 
1887, . 228,000 
1888, . 226,000 
1889, . 224,000 
1890, . 221,000 
1891,. .  . 222,000 
Even more serious than this, how- 
ever, is its great deficiency in offi- 
cers, and the constantly increasing 
difficulty in getting gentlemen of 
means to accept commissions as 
such. For the falling offin men two 
reasons may be assigned—one, that 
the enthusiasm for the movement is 
somewhat on the wane; the other, 
that the more stringent rules to 
secure efficiency have driven a good 
many of the less zealous members 
out of the ranks. The general 
result may be summed up in a few 
words. The force is slowly de- 
creasing in numbers, but improv- 
ing in efficiency. Nothing has 
done more to augment the value 
of the volunteers, and to increase 
their readiness to take the field, 
than the introduction of a brigade 
organisation and brigade camps. 
These changes have removed the 
former isolation of the force in 
single battalions, without any 
higher administrative unit, and 
have made it far more handy and 
ready for work in case of need. 
Another change has also been of 
great advantage—viz., the forma- 
tion of a considerable number of 
batteries of position. These are 
four gun-batteries of 40-pounders 
and 20-pounders, which, being 
horsed, can move anywhere with 
infantry. Some thirty-three of 
these batteries, we believe, have 
been already formed. The force is 
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thus able, out of its own resources, 
to take up any defensive position 
complete with its own artillery. 
Moreover, the whole body has now 
been told off for the work it will 
have to do in the event of mobili- 
sation to meet invasion. Its gar- 
rison batteries, located on the sea- 
coast line, will then at once move 
into our great maritime fortresses ; 
its mobile heavy batteries, located 
inland, will mostly hasten to the 
long line of selected defensive posi- 
tions covering London from attack 
from the south and east coasts, 
where some nineteen or twenty 
brigades of volunteer infantry will 
have been already concentrated ; 
and to every one of the remaining 
battalions its place in garrison or 
for coast defence has been assigned. 
All this shows the advance made 
in the organisation of our great 
citizen army ; and the position as- 
signed to a large portion of it for 
concentration, alongside our three 
army corps, on the line where it 
has been decided to meet the ad- 
vance of an invader upon the 
capital, proves the trust placed in 
it by the military authorities. 

But while there is so much that 
is satisfactory in this direction, 
it is sad to mark the commence- 
ment of what seems to be a 
progressive decline in its num- 
bers and the increasing dearth of 
officers. This latter point is most 
serious, because it strikes at, and 
arises from, the financial difficul- 
ties of the force. The money 
earned from Government by the 
grant for efficients, &c., is barely 
adequate, even with good manage- 
ment, to cover the cost of the - 
clothing and equipment of the 
men, and leaves no margin to 
meet the heavy but necessary ex- 
penses of store-houses, drill-halls, 
office buildings, and band, which 
fall at present with crushing sever- 
ity on the officers, When the 
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movement originated there was 
great enthusiasm amongst all 
classes in its favour, and numbers 
of rich and influential men con- 
tributed largely to start it, and 
many of them became officers in 
its ranks. But time has toned all 
this down, as is always the case in 
popular movements. These are 
excellent to start, but are never 
adequate to maintain, a force of 
the magnitude of our volunteer 
army. This can be done by Gov- 
ernment only, and the time is fast 
approaching when it must face 
the difficulty. The volunteer, 
officer and man, gives his time to 
the State to constitute himself an 
efficient soldier; but having done 
this, his part ends. No officer 
should be called upon to pay any- 
thing for what is really necessary 
for the corps beyond his own uni- 
form. All extravagance should 
be sternly repressed, but all really 
necessary charges should be at 
once and liberally paid for—that 
is, if the State wishes the force to 
be kept up. What now prevents 
gentlemen coming forward as offi- 
cers, and especially as command- 
ing officers, is the great expense 
necessarily incurred thereby ; and 
it is no easy matter to see how, 
even with the best intentions, the 
requisite aid is to be given. Take 
as an example drill-halls. In 
large towns these are essential. 
Without them a corps would 
rapidly melt away; but in differ- 
ent towns, and in different parts 
of the same town, the price of 
sites varies immensely. No uni- 
form allowance for this purpose 
can therefore be given. Each 
case must be gone into on its own 
merits. In country districts, where 
the companies are scattered over 
long distances, drill-halls are not 


required; but regimental stores, 
orderly-rooms, &c., are always re- 
quired, and with them the price 
of sites and building must also 
vary. Bands are essential to 
keep up a corps and get re- 
cruits ; but in some corps there is, 
no doubt, often much more ex- 
pended than need be on them. 
In many regiments, also, there 
has been extravagance in drill- 
halls. What should be allowed 
is only a fair amount to purchase 
or construct a plain building of 
the necessary size and with the 
necessary requirements in the 
locality of the corps. Unless 
something of this sort is done the 
officers will surely and gradually 
fall away, and corps after corps 
will be dissolved from the pressure 
of accumulating financial difficul- 
ties. The class of men who now 
compose the mass of the volun- 
teers has greatly changed since 
the movement began. At first 
those who came forward were of 
the same class as the yeomanry 
are now—men comparatively well 
off and able to provide their own 
uniforms. This, however, has 
now ceased. The men belong to 
a class for whom everything must 
be provided. They can give 
nothing but their time. As was 
said in treating of the militia, the 
readoption of the ballot in that 
force would do more to fill the 
ranks of the volunteers, both in 
officers and men, than anything 
else could. 


Our Artillery, Cavalry, and 
Yeomanry have not been touched 
upon ; but this article is already 
too long to permit even a refer- 
ence to the questions connected 
with these branches of the service. 

A. ALISON. 
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Diana: The History of a Great Mistake. 


DIANA: THE HISTORY OF A GREAT MISTAKE, 


CHAPTER VII.—THE ENGLISH LADY IN PISA 


Tue presence of the Snodgrasses 
did not make very much difference 
to the party in the Palazzo dei 
Sogni ; Mr Hunstanton introduced 
them to the English club, and, as 
was natural, they established them- 
selves in the select coterie of the 
English Church, and were a great 
godsend to the chaplain, and at- 
tended the choir practices, and 
soon became very well known in 
Pisa. And in the evening re- 
ceptions, which took place some- 
times at Miss Trelawny’s, some- 
times at Mrs Hunstanton’s, these 
two black figures were perpetu- 
ally apparent, the uncle circulat- 
ing among the little society, the 
nephew standing up in his usual 
corner. Poor curate! he did not 


get very much attention from any 


one. The Hunstantons confined 
their civilities to the necessary 
number of Good nights and Good 
mornings: Sophy flouted him per- 
petually: and Mrs Norton made 
him alarming little speeches about 
the parish, and asked him if he felt 
better, in a tone which inferred 
a contemptuous refusal to believe 
that he had been ill at all. All 
this he bore, poor fellow ; he was 
not ill to speak of. If he could 
have been left in his corner staring 
at Diana for twelve hours at a 
time, or the whole twenty - four, 
had that been possible, he would 
have been happy —and would have 
minded none of the snubs that 
were freely dispensed on all sides. 
And Diana herself was always kind 
to the poor young man. She did 
not talk to him, for he could not 
talk ; but she would give him a 
kindly smile when she passed him. 
She gave him her hand when he 


came in, and when he went away. 
Now and then in heavenly cour- 
tesy she would say three words 
to him. “I hope you are bet- 
ter, Mr Snodgrass. I hope you 
like Pisa. What have you been 
seeing to-day?” One of these 
phrases kept him happy for a day. 
He did not expect any more, nor 
indeed half so much; and with 
what aim he continued to haunt 
and follow her, and put all his 
existence into the distant enjoy- 
ment of her sight and presence, 
it would be hard to say. As for 
gaining her love, marrying her! 
—it seemed about as hopeful as 
that he should marry the other 
Diana in the heavens, the moon, 
that shone with such warm Italian 
splendour over the high house-tops. 
In his brightest dreams he could 
not have imagined anything of the 
kind. 

The only other person who took 
any notice of poor William Snod- 
grass was the one other who might 
have been supposed least likely to 
notice him. Pandolfini took the 
poor young fellow up. Notwith- 
standing the curate’s awkward- 
ness and shyness, the kind Italian 
insisted upon making acquaintance 
with him. There is no one so 
kind as an Italian, endowed with 
that cortesia which the old writers 
speak of as a quality of God. 
“The Lord of all Courtesy,” is not 
that a title which Dante gives to 
the Supreme? Pandolfini had this 
divine quality as much as any 
man, even an Italian, ever had ; 
and his heart was touched by 
the most tender sympathy for this 
fellow-in-feeling, whom it was too 
absurd to think of as his rival. 
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The poor curate was no one’s 
rival. He had given up his being 
to the most beautiful and noble 
creature, so far as he knew, who 
had ever crossed his horizon ; and 
had not Pandolfini done so too? 
The sympathetic Italian gave him- 
self up to the task of cultivating 
this dull but tender soul. He took 
him to private gems of pictures 
which the public saw only on rare 
occasions: he took him through 
everything that was most worth 
seeing: and having his eyes opened 
by the fact that the heavy young 
Englishman had set his affections 
upon the highest object within his 
firmament, saw other glimmers of 
perception in him which no one 
else had found out. 

“ There, I can’t understand Pan- 
dolfini,” said Mr Hunstanton; “the 
uncle, now, is a man of the world. 
He is a man that knows what he 
is about. He has read a little and 
observed a little—as much as you 
can expect from a clergyman. 
But Bill Snodgrass is a nonentity. 
He is as dull as ditch-water. You 
can’t get a sensible word out of 
him. The rector can talk and 
take his own part like any other 
man.” 

“T do not agree with you, my 
friend,” said the Italian, “ there 
are some fine things in the Stupid : 
there are feelings: I do not mean 
feelings of the heart alone. He 
has nothing to say about it; but he 
will know a fine picture when he 
sees one.” 

“ When you tell him it is fine—” 

**T never tell him anything; but 
there are things which Mr Bill, if 
so you call him (I admire your 
monosyllables), can see—and a 
great many people cannot see,” said 
Pandolfini simply, yet with mean- 
ing, with a half-smile at his com- 
panion, who laughed, unabashed, 
and rubbed his hands. 

“He means me! Yes, I know 


him. The best fellow that ever 
breathed ; but if he can give you 
a random cut roundthe corner! I 
refused to buy something once of a 
friend of his—and it turned out 
—what did it turn out, Pandolfini? 
an enormous prize, you know. 
How was a man to divine that ? 
There was nobody to speak up for 
it, and I don’t pretend to be a 
connoisseur. By the way, if you 
have friends who want to sell any- 
thing, you had better send them to 
Diana. She is the person. She 
could buy us all up and never 
feel it. To see her so simple as 
she is, you would never suppose 
that she was such a great lady at 
home.” 

“Ts she, then, a great lady at 
home?” 

“ As great as a princess in other 
places. Youdidn’t know? Well, 
I don’t suppose it will make much 
difference to you, but that’s the 
truth. She is what we calla great 
Squire in England. You know 
what that means ?” 

“Yes; I know what that means.” 
Pandolfini looked at him with a 
half-smile, yet sigh. What differ- 
ence could it make to him? He 
had never thought of putting him- 
self on a level with that beautiful 
princess, of securing her to be his 
—his housewife, his chief posses- 
sion. All that he had thought of 
was the pleasure of being with her, 
looking at her, like poor Snodgrass. 
Now here was something which 
put a still greater difference be- 
tween them, and removed her out 
of his sphere. Was it not an 
irony of fate that before one wo- 
man only the doors of his heart 
should have flown wide open? and 
that she should be so entirely out 
of his sphere? A slight vague 
smile came upon his face, half at 
himself and his evil fortune—half 
with a tremulous and painful pleas- 
ure that she should be so rich, so 
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magnificent, so secure of every- 
thing that was good. Whatever 
happened, that was always well : 
that she should be a kind of 
queen, regnant, and safe from all 
straits and contradictions of for- 
tune in the outer world as well as 
in the hearts that loved her. But 
he sighed. Why was it that the 
world was so made that the beauti- 
ful was always beyond reach, that 
love must be never more than a 
dream? He murmured over a 
verse or two of Leopardi, as he 
went upon his way, with that 
smile and sigh. 


‘¢O natura, o natura, 
Perché non rendi poi, 
Quel che prometti allor? perché de 
tanto, 
Inganni i figli tuoi.” 


Nothing more pathetic or more 
poignant than that sense of tan- 
talised anguish and pleasure—su- 
premest good held before the eyes, 


but ever inaccessible, giving hap- 
piness and suffering together, with- 
out blame of any one, or wrong, 
can be. And Pandolfini was not 
the kind of man who rails at for- 
tune. He went away melancholy 
along Arno: yet smiled while he 
sighed. 

Somehow or other this passing 
and temporary life of the English 
visitors in the foreign town had 
become too serious, too securely 
established and certain with all 
of them, being as it really was an 
affair of a few weeks or months 
at the utmost, and _ incapable 
of extension. Perhaps this was 
Diana’s fault. Arriving in March, 
she had no more than six or 
seven weeks before her, a mere 
temporary visit—but the tempor- 
ary was uncongenial to her nature. 
She established herself, half un- 
consciously, involuntarily as if she 
had been at home. She made her 
piano nobile in the old palace 
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assume a certain resemblance to 
herself, just as she, on the other 
hand, perhaps unconsciously too, 
perhaps with a touch of that fine 
vanity which disguises itself under 
the semblance of taste, suited 
herself to her dwelling-place, and 
put her dress and all her sur- 
roundings into conformity with it. 
If Diana had not had the kind 
of lofty beauty to which utter 
simplicity of toilet is becoming, 
probably it might not have oc- 
curred to her to leave the new 
dress from Paris, before which 
Mrs Norton and Sophy had ren- 
dered homage, hanging in her 
wardrobe, and put on the old 
velvet gown, which, as Sophy in- 
dignantly remarked, “she had 
worn all last winter!” But this 
was what she did: though in 
some lights the long sweeping 
folds of the velvet, which was of 
avery dark Venetian blue, looked 
somewhat faded, at least in the 
eyes of her friends. “I never 
thought Diana would be like 
that: wearing out her old dresses, 
when she can afford to have as 
many new ones as she pleases!” 
Sophy cried, almost weeping at the 
recollections of all M. Worth’s 
poufs and plissés. “It does not 
matter for us,” Mrs Norton added, 
with serious vexation, “we know 
her and look up to her in any 
dress ; but among strangers!” 
Thus her friends were annoyed 
by her supposed frugality: and 
perhaps Diana, if her French 
toilet had been more becoming 
to her, would not have felt the 
necessity of conforming her dress 
to the style of those great rooms, 
so pathetically faded, so noble and 
worn, and independent of all mere- 
tricious decoration. 

She did other things, which 
perhaps were less justifiable still, 
and which excited the displeasure 
of another section of her friends. 
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In a country practically uncon- 
verted to the laws of political 
economy, she was but-too glad to 
forget them, and gave alms with 
a largeness and liberality which, I 
suppose, is quite indefensible. She 
was even so misled as to allow 
the shameless beggars about to 
come to her for weekly pensions, 
putting them on their honour, 
and talking to them in friendly, 
if somewhat solemn Italian—slow 
as Pandolfini’s English, and from 
the same cause. “Giving to all 
those beggars,—I can’t imagine 
what Miss Trelawny can be 
thinking of,” cried the rector; 
“surely she must know that she 
is helping to demoralise them: 
destroying all the safeguards of 
society.” “So far as that goes, 
I don’t think Diana will do them 
much harm; but I object to have 
the staircase haunted by Peppino 
and Company,” said Mr Hunstan- 
ton. “I must talk to her, and 
you had better talk to her, Snod- 
grass. As for demoralising, you 
know, they’re past that. I defy 
you to demoralise Peppino. You 
can’t blind a man who has no 
eyes; can you, now?” But this 
will be enough to show that Diana 
gave dissatisfaction on both sides : 
only Pandolfini and the curate 
stood by with silent adoration, 
and thought everything she did 
and was, the noblest and the fair- 
est that ever were made visible 
to eyes of men. 

It must be allowed, however, 
that neither the disapproval nor 
the adoration affected Diana. She 
went on her way calmly, indifferent 
to what was said, laughing, though 
gently, at Mr Snodgrass’s serious 
remonstrance, and at the half- 
crying appeal of Sophy. And 
everything seemed to conspire 
around her to give the air of 
stability and everlastingness which 
seemed natural to her life. She 


acquired for herself, without know- 
ing it, a distinct position, which 
was partly by her beauty, no doubt, 
partly even by her height and dig- 
nity of person, and partly from the 
individuality about her, and her 
modest indifference to ordinary 
rule. There is an immodest in- 
difference which gives distinction 
of a totally different kind; but 
Diana—who did not come for 
pleasure as commonly so called, 
who appeared seldom at public 
places, and whose enjoyment of 
her strange habitation was that 
of an inhabitant not of a tourist— 
Diana became known in Pisa as 
scarcely ever forestiera had been 
before. Pandolfini felt that he 
could divine why, believing, as was 
natural at once to a patriot and a 
lover, that his race was quick to 
recognise supreme excellence, and 
that it was natural that all who 
knew her should bow down before 
her. But anyhow, in her retire- 
ment, in her quietness, she became 
known as if by an instinct of 
sympathy. The beggars in the 
piazzas asked nothing of her, but 
blessed her with bold extravagance 
as she passed. The people uncov- 
ered right and left. Quant’ é bella! 
they said, with that unfeigned and 
heartfelt admiration which is pure 
Italian, not loudly, to catch her 
ear, nor yet in whispers, as if they 
were ashamed of it, but in their 
ordinary tones, all being natural, 
both the popular worship and its 
object. The curate when he be- 
came aware of this grew red, and 
clenched his fist, with an English 
impulse “to knock down the 
fellow ;” but Pandolfini, who knew 
better what it meant, followed her 
steps at a distance with glowing 
eyes, and was proud and happy in 
the universal homage. He quot- 
ed lines out of the ‘ Vita Nuova’ 
to his stupid faithful companion. 
Not always to his listener’s edi- 
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fication. ‘“ How do you suppose 


I can understand that stuff?”. 


growled the Rev. William through 
the beard he was growing, and the 
Italian ceased to throw about such 
pearls. 

But it may be imagined what a 
thunderbolt fell into this peaceful 
little society when there began to 
be consultations among the leaders 
of the party about going away. 
“Our time will soon be up, you 
know,” Mr Hunstanton said one 
evening, rubbing his hands ; ‘“‘ May 
is a very nice month to get home 
in. A week or two in Switzerland ; 
perhaps a week or two in Lon- 
don, if my wife has good accounts 
of the children. That’s what I 
like. After May it’s sultry here 
and uncomfortable, eh, Pandolfini ? 
Off in November, home in May, 
that’s my rule—and if you like to 
take it old style, you know, as 
they do in Russia, so much the 
better. That’s my regular rule.” 

“ W—what?” said Mrs Norton, 
who sometimes tried to persuade 
herself that she was rather deaf, 
and would not hear anything 
that was unpleasant ; but she had 
scarcely self- possession for this 
little trick, being too much aghast 
at the idea thus presented to her 
mind, which it seemed incredible 
they should all have ignored till 
now. 

Then there was a pause of uni- 
versal dismay, for they had all 
enjoyed themselves very much, and 
disliked the idea of breaking up. 
Mrs Hunstanton alone went on 
working placidly, and the murmur 
of Reginald’s voice, who was play- 
ing patience at a table, and whis- 
pering the value of the cards to 
himself, became suddenly audible. 
The impatience of the whole com- 
pany with Reginald cannot be 
described. ‘My dear boy,” said 
the rector sharply, (in a tone which 
meant You odious idiot !) “‘ couldn’t 
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you just count as well if you did 
it to yourself?” 

‘** What has the boy done?” said 
Mr Hustanton with surprise. 
“Yes; we must bolt. I don’t 
know how that may affect your 
plans, Diana.” 

“1 have no plans,” she said. “I 
came here by the light of nature, 
because you were all here i 

** And you will come away in the 
same manner,” said Mr Hunstan- - 
ton, briskly. Sophy turned round 
and transfixed him with her eyes, 
or would have done so had his 
middle-aged composure been pene- 
trable, or had he seen her, which 
had something also to do with it. 
But he did not see her, and, good 
man, was perfectly easy in his 
mind. 

“ Well, I confess I shall be 
sorry,’ said the rector, “and so, 
I am sure, will be my dear Bill. 
We have had a very agreeable 
visit, nice society, all centring 
round the Church in the most 
delightful way, and so many charm- 
ing people! I shall be very sorry 
to think of breaking up.” 

He stopped somewhat abruptly, 
with unexpected suddenness, and 
in the silence, more audible still 
than Reginald’s whispering, came 
a sort of groan from the burdened 
bosom of the curate, who stood 
behind - backs in his usual place, 
and who had felt himself covered 
by his uncle’s speech. This made 
everybody look up, and there was 
a faint titter from Reginald, by 
way of revenge for the rector’s 
rebuke. It was Sophy who had 
the boldness to take up this titter 
in the wild stinging of disappoint- 
ment and dismay. 

“ Why should yow feel it so 
much, Mr Snodgrass ‘—what does 
it matter to you?’ You will have 
to go home to the parish whether 
or not!” she cried. 

‘* Sophy, hush, hush ! 
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dear Mr Hunstanton, how pleas- 
ant it has been!” said Mrs Nor- 
ton. ‘ What a blow to us all to 
break it up! I should like to stay 
here for ever, winter and summer. 
It would not be too hot for me. 
For I can never be grateful enough 
to Italy,” she added, impressively, 
“for restoring health to my dear 
child.” 

This called the general atten- 
tion to Sophy, whose blooming 
countenance, a little flushed by 
vexation, looked very unlike any 
possible failure of health. Sophy 
was as near crying as possible. 
She had to put force upon herself 
to keep the tears out of her eyes. 

“Let us not make ourselves 
miserable before the time,” said 
Diana, “It is not May yet ; there 
is a week of April left. Let us 
gather roses while we may, and in 
good time here is Mrs Winthrop 
and our musical people. Sophy, 
come and help to get the songs 
out. We can talk of this another 
time.” 

Sophy came, with a sullenness 
which no one had ever remarked 
in her before. She made no reply 
to what Diana said, but pulled 
the music about under pretence of 
arranging it. As she did so, with 
her back turned to the rest of the 
company, Diana saw a few hot 
hail-drops of tears pattering down 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Diana seated herself in her fa- 
vourite place, in a great chair 
covered with dark old velvet, which 
had got a bloom on it by dint of 
age, such as youth sometimes has, 
like the duvet of a purple plum. 
Her own dress was made in toned 
white, creamy and soft, not the 
brilliant white of snow, and of rich 
silk, which fell in heavy splendid 
folds. But it was “old-fashioned ” 
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among the songs. She put her 
hand kindly upon Sophy’s shoulder. 

“Sophy dear,” she said, “is it 
the thought of going away ? is this 
what you feel so much ?” 

“Oh, leave me alone, please! 
I have got a headache,” cried 
Sophy, jerking away from her 
friend’s grasp. 

Diana said nothing more. She 
was grieved and disturbed by this 
very strange new development. 
She put down all the songs and 
music that were likely to be wanted, 
and opened the piano, and greeted 
with her usual dignified kindness 
the new people who came rustling 
in to the agitated atmosphere. It 
did not seem agitated to them. 
Mrs Winthrop came in all smiles 
and flounces, and there was a 
gathering round the piano, and 
much laughter and talk and con- 
sultation, as is customary on such 
occasions. Diana herself did not 
sing except rarely. She helped to 
set the little company going, over 
their madrigals and part - songs, 
and then she withdrew, with that 
sensation of relief which is afforded 
to the mind of the mistress of a 
house and chief entertainer by the 
happy consciousness of having set 
an amusement going, by means of 
which her guests will manage to 
entertain themselves for the rest 
of the night. 


EVENING PARTY. 


in its cut, which Sophy had deeply 
deplored already, with a plain long 
skirt, “such as was worn three 
years ago!” the girl had cried 
with vexation. A certain weari- 
ness was about Diana as she laid 
her head back on the velvet, weari- 
ness yet satisfaction in having 
settled all her people comfortably 
in the way of amusing themselves, 
and being thus herself left free. 
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Mr Hunstanton was talking with 
Colonel Winthrop, who was the 
husband of the musical lady, and 
two other persons who did not care 
for music. Mrs Norton, who was 
not musical, except in the way of 
playing waltzes (of which she knew 
three) and one old set of quadrilles, 
had taken pity upon Reginald, and 
had gone to the side-table with him 
to play piquet, which was more 
amusing than patience. Diana 
looked round her with a sigh of 
comfort, feeling that all her guests 
were off her hands. The central 
group at the piano was the bright- 
est point. Mrs Winthrop, who was 
a pretty young woman, and acted 
as conductor, held the chief place, 
holding a pink forefinger in the 
air instead of a baton, swaying her 
head, and tapping her foot accord- 
ing to the measure. Around her 
were her troupe with their music, 
among whom, mostevidentto Diana, 
was Mrs Hunstanton, “ putting in 
a second,” as she had been adjured 
to do—and anxious to escape, 
Sophy singing soprano, with the 
half-tearful, half-sullen look gradu- 
ally melting from her face under 
the charms of the madrigal ; and 
over Sophy’s head, holding his book 
high, the poor curate, who had 
been forced into it, and who, with 
his mouth open, and his eyes 
wandering, added a powerful but 
uncertain bass. The soft lights 
of the candles on the walls light- 
ed them all up, shining upon the 
lightness of their faces, and the 
dresses of the ladies, as they stood 
grouped about the piano. Behind, 
Mr Hunstanton’s darkly attired 
group of men gave an agreeable 
balance to the picture. 

In front of Diana there were 
but three figures. Mrs Norton 
and Reginald, with a table be- 
tween them, covered with the 
glories of the coloured cards, which 
were repeated in the rose-coloured 
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ribbons of her cap; and standing 
quite alone in front of the dim 
profundity of a great old mirror— 
Pandolfini. He was the only one 
who was alone as she was, though 
not by design, like Diana. The 
glass was so old and so dim that 
it almost shrouded him, giving its 
background of mysterious reflec- 
tion to make even his solid figure 
look unreal. But one thing about 
him was very real, which was that’ 
his eyes were fixed upon herself. 
It was an inadvertent moment, and 
Mr Hunstanton’s sudden announce- 
ment of approaching departure had 
brought a certain agitation into 
the atmosphere. To Diana, who 
had taken root in the friendly 
place, notwithstanding her con- 
sciousness that her stay could not 
be long, the feeling was painful— 
but to Pandolfini it was like the 
crush of overthrow. He had 
known it, he said to himself —of 
course he had known it— but it 
had not appeared such an utter 
and miserable conclusion of all 
hopes, and revolution in life. The 
room had contracted round him, 
and the lights grown dim, just 
as he felt the firmament itself 
would contract, and the sun grow 
dim to him, when she was gone 
—and he had forgotten himself. 
He had not been able to talk, to 
join in what everybody was doing, 
so long as this feeling that the 
earth had opened under his feet, 
ready to swallow him up and all 
things, was foremost in his mind. 
He had had his full of revolu- 
tions: he knew what they were, 
and how men could live through 
them, and the vulgar placidity 
of every day overcome all the 
violence that could be done in 
life. But here was a revolution 
which could not be got over. Yes, 
yes, he said to himself drearily, as, 
under cover of the music and the 
movement, he put himself thus be- 
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hind-backs, and allowed his eyes to 
rest upon Diana with a half-despair- 
ing intentness. Si/ si / it could be 
got over. If a man is hacked limb 
by limb he has to bear it, making 
no unseemly outcries; but still 
the thought of what it would be, 
the going out of all sweet lights 
and hopes, the settling down of 
darkness, the horror of something 
taken away which could never be 
replaced, appalled his very soul. 
What an irony it was, what a 
cruelty of fate! He had been 
well enough before, contenting 
himself with his existence, think- 
ing of no Diana, satisfied with the 
life which had never known her. 
But now! — without knowing, 
Pandolfini gazed at her out of the 
shadows with eyes that glowed 
and burned, and with a longing 
and fixedness very startling to her 
pensive calm, as suddenly she 
turned to him with a half-smile 
and met his look ! 

Diana drew a little back in her 
chair, swerved for a moment, so 
startled that she did not know 
what to do or think. She felt a 
blush rising over her— why she 
could not tell: a sort of self-con- 
sciousness seized upon her, con- 
sciousness of herself as being gazed 
at, rather than of him who was 
gazing. Why should he or any 
one look at her so? Then she 
recovered, with a slight shake of 
her head to throw off the im- 
pression, and a confused laugh at 
her own vanity (as she called it): 
and seeing nothing better to do, 
beckoned to him to come to her. 
Pandolfini was not less confused 
than she. His first thought was 
that he had betrayed himself, and 
that nothing was to be done now 
but to face his fate with melancholy 
boldness, which becomes the un- 
fortunate. He had made up his 
mind before now in moments of 
peril to sell his life dearly. If this 


unconscious queenly lady was to 
have his life like a flower, at least 
she should be aware of what it 
was which was thrown on her 
path for her delicate foot to 
tread on. A kind of tender 
fury came into his mind. He 
went up to her slowly, almost 
solemnly, as a man might be sup- 
posed to go to his death — not 
affecting to be indi*terent to it, 
but ready for whatever might 
befall. 

Diana had called him; but she 
was confused, not knowing how she 
was to speak to this man, who 
looked at her not as acquaintances 
look. In her embarrassment she 
found nothing but the most banal 
of nothings to say. 

**T cannot suppose you are not 
fond of music, Mr Pandolfini.” 

“Should I unite myself to the 
gentle-men, then? But neither 
does Miss Trelawny —it is not 
that one does not love music.” 

“T cannot answer for myself,” 
said Diana, gladly plunging into an 
abstract subject. “Iam fanciful 
—TI think I like music only when 
it goes to my heart.” 

“ What a pretty idiom is that!” 
said Pandolfini. ‘One loves every- 
thing most when it touches there.” 
He had placed himself just a step 
behind her, enough to make it diffi- 
cult for her to see him, while he 
could see her perfectly. It was an 
unfair advantage to take. “ But 
music,” he added, “it has other 
aims—the ear first, and the mind 
and the imagination.” 

“There is my deficiency,” said 
Diana. ‘TI only understand it in 
this way. Other arts may instruct, 
or may inspire ; but if music does 
not touch me, move my feelings, 
I do not make anything of it. I 
do not understand it. This is my 
deficiency.” 

“T acknowledge no deficiency,” 
said the Italian in a low tone. The 
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excitement in his blood was sub- 
siding a little, but still he wanted 
some perfume to reach her from 
the myrtle-bough crushed on her 
path. And the tone was one which 
answered her musical require- 
ments, and went right to her heart. 
Where had she heard that tone 
before? It was not the first time 
in her life, as may be supposed ; 
but it seemed a long time since, 
and the thrill of recognition was 
also a thrill of alarm. 

“We will not quarrel on this 
point,” she said, “especially as the 
present performance is not one to 
call forth much feeling; but it 
makes people happy, which is al- 
ways something.” 

“ Happy?” said Pandolfini ; “is 
it this then which in your Eng- 
lish calls itself happiness? Ah! 
pardon—the Italian is more rich. 
This is (perhaps) to be amused— 
to be diverted—but happy—no. 
We keep that name for better 
things. I, for instance,” he added 
once more, in so low a voice that 
she had to stoop forward to hear 
him, “I might say so much—and, 
alas! it is for a moment, for a 
breath, no more. But they, these 
gentlemen and ladies—they divert 
themselves: the difference is great.” 

“You must say ladies and gen- 
tlemen, Mr Pandolfini,” said Diana, 
glad to be able to escape from too 
grave an argument; “in English 
it is more courteous to put us 
first.” 

“ Pardon,” he said, with the flush 
of ready shame, which every one 
feels who has made a slipin a new 
language. ‘I thought it was used 
so. But in all languages heaven 
goes before the earth. I ought to 
have known.” 

Diana laughed, but he did not 
laugh. He was not without hu- 
mour ; but at present he was in 
deadly earnest, incapable of seeing 
the lighter side. ‘At all events, 
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that is pure Italian,” she said. 
“Your compliments are delight- 
ful, Mr Pandolfini—so general that 
one ventures to accept them on 
account of all the other women in 
the world. I wish one could be- 
lieve it,” she added, shaking her 
head. 

“T do believe it,” he said once 
more, in his deepest tone. 

“Ah! you speak too low: I 
cannot hear you—which is an Eng- - 
lish not an Italian fault. But you 
are right to discriminate between 
happiness and amusement. We do 
so too, but we are not sufficiently 
particular about our words, and 
use the first that comes to hand.” 

Then there was a pause, and 
this time it was he who began. 
“Ts it true,” he said, ‘‘ that this is 
soon to come to an end /—that you 
are going away?” 

**] suppose we must go, sooner 
or later. Not perhaps with the 
Hunstantons; but people do not 
stay here for summer, do they? 
It is for winter one comes here?” 

“T am no judge,” he said grave- 
ly, with that seriousness, on the 
verge of offence with which a man 
hears his own country criticised. 


- “T have spent many summers here. 


You shut yourself up behind the 
persianis all day ; but when even- 
ing comes—ah, Miss Trelawny! 
the night of summer that goes to 
the heart, as you say. I have 
never been in your country. I 
cannot tell if among the seas you 
can know. Ah, you smile! I 
am wrong ; I can believe it. Eng- 
land is no more sombre when you 
—such as you—live there ; but in 
Italy I would give—how much—a 
year! years—of my life that you 
might see one summer night. 
The air it is balm; so soft, so 
warm, so cool, so dark. The moon 
more lustrous than any day. And 
all the people out of doors. You 
who love the people it would make 
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you glad. Upon the stairs and 
in the doorways, everywhere, all 
friendly, smiling, singing, feeling 
the air blow in their faces. How 
it has made me happy !—But now, 
——now ” 

“You ought to be more happy 
than ever, Mr Pandolfini,” said 
Diana, raising herself erect in her 
chair, turning round upon him 
with the courage the situation de- 
manded, yet unable to keep a 
tremor of sympathy out of her 
voice, “ now that your country has 
risen up again, and takes her place 
once more among the best.” 

“T thank you for saying so— 
yes, I should be more happy ; but, 
ecco, Miss Trelawny, we are not as 
we would. I have my senses, is it 
not true? I am not a child to 
stretch out my hands for what is 
beyond reach? Yet also, alas! 
I am that fool,—I am that child. 
My country?—I forget what I 
meant to say.” 

“You are not well,” said Diana, 
troubled. ‘It is this hideous din. 
Oh no, I meant this beautiful 
music. You will be better when 
it is over.” 

“Nay,” he said, the moisture 
coming into his eyes. “I like it; 
it makes a solitude. It might be 
that there was no one else in the 
world.” 

All this was nothing. If Mr 
Hunstanton had heard it, he would 
have said that Pandolfini was in 
one of his queer moods, and 
would have divined nothing of 
what lay below; but to most 
women this inference of adoration 
is more seductive than the most 
violent protestations. Even Diana 
felt herself yield a little to the 
charm. She had to make an effort 
to resist and escape from this 
fascination. 

“And happily, here we are at 
the end,” she said. ‘‘ Listen—here 
comes the last burst.” 
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“Will you tell me?” said poor 
Pandolfini, paying no attention to 
the interruption ; ‘it will be very 
kind. Will you tell me to my own 
self, & me stesso, before you go 
away?” 

“Tt will be your turn to pay us 
a visit in England,” she said, ris- 
ing; and she turned and looked at 
him with a smile which was very 
sweet and friendly, though so calm. 
“Then I will show you my coun- 
try as you have shown me yours,” 
she added. How kind she was! 
almost affectionate, confiding ; look- 
ing at him as if he had been an 
old friend—she who had known 
him a few weeks only. But, alas! 
the moon in the sky was not more 
serene than Diana. She went for- 
ward to the singers, adding in the 
same breath, “Is it over so soon? 
You have given us a very pleasant 
half-hour” (was it by their sing- 
ing?). ‘“Won’t you take some- 
thing, and begin again?” 

“Tea is the worst thing for the 
voice,” said Mrs Winthrop, “ though 
I am dying for a cup of tea. No 
more to-night, dear Miss Trelawny. 
I am sure we have bored you quite 
enough: though it is amusing to 
those who sing, I am always sorry 
for the audience. We must not 
try you any more.” 

“T have liked it,” said Diana; 
and he thought she gave a humor- 
ous half-glance towards himself, as 
if to indicate how it was that she 
had liked it. As for Pandolfini, 
he could not bear the contact of 
the gay little crowd. He went 
into one of the deep windows, and 
after a moment stole out into the 
balcony outside. He was not calm. 
If Diana had liked this brief re- 
tirement from her little world and 
its busy affairs only to plunge into 
them again—to pour out tea for 
Mrs Winthrop, and condole with 
the tenor on the cold which affect- 
ed his voice—the Italian was not so 
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philosophical. His frame quivered 
with all that he had said and all 
that he had not said. Had he be- 
trayed himself? In every other 
kind of sentiment two people are 
on easier ground ; but in love, ex- 
cept when they understand each 
other completely, how are they 
ever to understand each other? 
A woman cannot be kind without 
being more than kind, or a man 
make himself intelligible without 
those last explanations which one 
way or another are final—knitting 
the two together, or cutting them 
adrift forever. Alas! there seemed 
no likelihood with that calm Diana 
of any knitting together: and he 
would not be cut adrift. No; 
he would take her at her word. 
He would be patient—nay, pas- 
sive, tenacious—as the English 
like a man to be. He would be 
silent, resisting all temptation to 
speak even as he had spoken to- 
night. He would give up the 


ways of his own race and take 
to hers, concealing every senti- 
ment ; he would be reticent, self- 
controlled, everything that an Ital- 


ian is not by nature. He would 
take the benefit of every moment 
here, and enjoy her society as if 
he did not love her. Yes; that 
is what he would do—take the 
good of her, as if she were nothing 
to him but an acquaintance, and 
never risk that subdued happiness 
by any revelation of deeper feel- 
ing. And then when all was had 
that could be had here, he would 
do as she had said—he would go 
to England, and there be happy, 
or at least a little happy, again. 
And who could tell? If he could 
manage to be so wise as this, so 
self -controlled, so English, who 
could tell what might happen? 
She might be in some great danger 
from which he could rescue her; 
she might fall into some great 
strait or misfortune in which he 
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might be of use. He did not, 
perhaps, immediately realise the 
drowning, or the fire, or the run- 
away horses which might form the 
extremity which would be his op- 
portunity, as a youth might have 
done; but when a man is under 
the dominion of one of the primi- 
tive emotions, does not that re- 
verse the distinctions of youth 
and age? 

It was the most youthful fool- 
ish notion, transparent as gossa- 
mer, which thus sprang up within 
him, and which he cherished with 
such tenderness. He stood on the 
balcony with his back turned to 
the world outside: the soft infi- 
nite sky of a spring night, the 
dewy sense of moisture in the 
air, the gleam of the Arno be- 
tween its banks below, and the 
voices of the passers-by, in which 
there was generally a dreamy 
attraction for him—all this was 
of less importance to Pandolfini 
to-night than the lighted interior, 
with those groups of careless 
forestiert laughing and carry- 
ing on their chatter under that 
solemn cavalier of the Sogni, his 
own ancestor, who looked on so 
gravely, seeing the Northern hordes 
come and go. A momentary con- 
tempt and almost hatred for them 
seized Pandolfini, though he was 
an Anglomane. What did they 
want here with their curiosity and 
their levity ? 

“ Le case di Italia son fatte per 
noi,” he said to himself; then 
laughed at himself for the doggerel, 
and so brought his mind down as 
well as he could from these thoughts 
to the common platitudes, to Mr 
Hunstanton, who appealed to him 
about a discussion which had 
taken place in the Italian parlia- 
ment, and to Colonel Winthrop, who 
claimed his opinion as an impartial 
person as to the relative intelligence 
of the English and Americans. He 
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stepped in from the balcony with 
a smile on his face, and gave them 
his reply. His heart was thrilling 
and quivering with the effort, but 
he made no sign. Was not this 
the first symptom that he had 
conquered himself, that he was as 
strong as an Englishman, and had 
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surmounted that impatience of 
suffering, that desire for demonstra- 
tion which is in the Italian blood ? 
Would she think so? or had she 
divined what he meant, or ever 
thought enough about him to 
wonder? This was the most ex- 
citing question of all. 


CHAPTER IX.-—WARNINGS AND CONSULTATIONS. 


Mrs Hunstanton lingered after 
the visitors had gone away. She 
made a determined stand even 
against Mrs Norton and Sophy, 
and outstayed them in spite of all 
their efforts. She said, with some- 
thing of that breathlessness which 
betrays mental excitement, “I 
want to say a word to you, Diana. 
I want to warn you. Spectators 
always see more than the chief 
actors, and I have been a spectator 
alltheevening. You must not play 
with edge-tools.” 

“J play with edge-tools?” said 
Diana; “are there any in my 
way?” 

“ My dear,” said the elder lady, 
who was not addicted to phrases of 
affection, “I wish I could let you 
have a peep from my point of view 
without saying a word: but that 
is a thing which cannot be done. 
Diana—lI don’t know if you have 
observed it,—but poor Pandol- 
fini—— ” 

Involuntarily, unawares, Diana 
raised her hand to stop the warn- 
ing with which she had been 
threatened, and the colour rose 
in her face, flushing over cheeks 
and forehead, to her great distress 
and shame. But what could she 
do. Some women cannot help 
blushing, and those who are thus 
affected generally consider it as the 
most foolish and unpleasant of 
personal peculiarities. She tried 
to look unconscious, calmly indif- 
ferent, but the effort was entirely 
destroyed by this odious blush. 


“ Mr Pandolfini?” she said, with 
an attempt at cheerful light-heart- 
edness. ‘TI hope it is not he who 
is your edge-tool. It does not seem 
to me a happy simile.” 

“Oh, Diana,” cried Mrs Hun- 
stanton, too eager to be careful, 
“don’t treat a man’s happiness 
or misery so lightly! I never 


questioned you on such subjects, 
but a woman does not come to 
your age without knowing some- 
Don’t take his heart 
fling it to 


thing of it. 
out of his hand and 
the dogs. Don’t——” 

“1%” cried Diana, aghast. She 
grew pale and then red again, and 
the tears came to her eyes. “Am 
I such a monster? or is it only 
you who are rhetorical? What 
have I to do with Mr Pandolfini’s 
heart ?” 

‘You cannot deceive me, Diana,” 
said her friend. ‘ You blushed— 
you know very well what I mean. 
Men may not see such things—but 
women, they understand.” 

“We have no right to speak of 
a gentleman we know so little—or 
at least whom J know so little—in 
this way,” said Diana, very gravely. - 
“Tt is an injury to him. You are 
kind—you mean him well—but 
even with that we have no right 
to discuss 4 

“T don’t wish to discuss him, 
Diana. If there was any chance 
for him, poor man—oh no, you 
need not shake your head; I 
know well enough there is no 
chance for him ; but don’t torture 
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him at least,” cried Mrs Hunstan- 
ton, getting up hastily, “this I may 
sa ” 

‘i It is the thing you ought least 
to say,” Diana said, accepting her 
good-night kiss perhaps more cold- 
ly than usual, for though she was 
perfectly innocent, she dared not 
dispute the fact pointed out to 
her. “No, I am not angry: but 
why should you accuse me so? 
Do I torture any one? You have 
made me very uncomfortable. If 
it is true, I shall have to break up 
and leave this nice place, which 
pleased me, and go back with you 
to England.” 

“You are afraid of yourself,” 
cried Mrs Hunstanton. 

“7 !”—__Diana did not say any 
more. Yes; she was too proud. 
It was not like a woman to be so 
determined, so immovable : and yet 
a woman whose colour went and 
came, whose eyes filled so quickly, 
who was so sensitive and easily 
moved, could she be hard? Mrs 
Hunstanton did not quite know 
what she wished. She was a little 
proud of Diana—among all the girls 
who married, the one unmarrying 
woman, placed upon a pedestal, a 
virgin princess dispensing good 
things to all,and above the common 
weaknesses, One such, once in 
a way, pleased her imagination and 
her esprit de corps. And if Diana 
had willingly stepped down from 
her pedestal, a sense of humiliation 
would have filled her friend’s mind. 
But then poor Pandolfini! She 
was quick of wit and quick of 
speech, and would have been as 
ready as anybody to turn upon 
him, and ask who was he that 
he should have the Una, the 
peerless woman, he a penniless 
foreigner with nothing but a fine 
name? Probably had Diana melted, 
all this wilful lady’s impatient soul 
would have risen indignant at the 
idea of the English lady of the 
manor consenting to turn herself 
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into a Madame Pandolfini. But all 
the same, as Diana had no such 
intention, her heart melted over 
the hopeless lover. Poor fellow! 
how good he ‘was, how kind, how 
friendly! It was hard that by a 
mere accident, so to speak, because 
Diana had taken it into her head 
so suddenly to come here, that his 
whole life should be ruined for 
him. How hard it was that such 
things should be! As Mrs Hun- , 
stanton went up-stairs to her own 
floor she could not help remem- 
bering with some virulence that 
it was that absurd little Sophy’s 
sham cough which had brought 
Diana here, and done all the mis- 
chief, Little ridiculous creature, 
whom Diana would spoil so, and 
raise altogether out of her sphere! 
Mrs Hunstanton was quite sure 
that it was entirely Sophy’s fault 
(and her aunt’s: the aunt was on 
the whole, being older, more ridic- 
ulous and more to be blamed than 
Sophy) that this misfortune had 
happened ; though after all, she 
added to herself, how could Pan- 
dolfini expect that Diana was to 
be kept out of Italy, and shut up, 
so to speak, in England on his 
account, lest he should come to 
harm? That was out of the 
question too. Thus it will be 
seen the argument on her side 
was inconsistent, and, indeed con- 
tradictory, as most such arguments 
must always be. 

At the same time a very dif- 
ferent sort of conversation was 
going on in another room in this 
same Palazzo dei Sogni. As they 
went out, Mr Hunstanton. had 
seized Pandolfini by the arm. 
“Come up-stairs and smoke a 
cigar with me: the night is 
young,” he said; ‘‘and there are 
lots of things I want to talk to 
you about. Now there are so 
many ladies on hand, I never see 
you. Come, you shall have some 
syrup or other, and I'll have soda 
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—and something—and a friendly 
cigar. What a business it is to 
be overdone with ladies! One 
never knows the comfort of a 
steady- going wife of one’s own 
—that is acquainted with one’s 
tastes and never bothers one—till 
a lot of women are let loose upon 
you. Diana there, Sophy here—a 
man does not know if he is stand- 
ing on his head or his heels.” 

“Pah! you like it,” said the 
Italian, with a smile. 

“Do I? Well, I don’t know 
but what Ido. I like something 
going on. I like a little commo- 
tion and life, and I am rather 
fond, I confess, of helping things 
forward, and acting a friend’s 
part when I can. Yes, I’m very 
glad to be of use. You now, my 
dear fellow, if I could help you to 
a good wife.” 

Pandolfini turned pale. Was it 
sacrilege this good easy English- 
man was talking? The idea seemed 
too profane, too terrible to be even 
contradicted. He pretended not 
to have heard, and took up the 
‘Galignani’ which lay in Mr Hun- 
stanton’s private room—the room 
where he was supposed to write bus- 
iness letters, and do all his graver 
duties, but in which there was 
always a limp novel in evidence, 
from the press of Michel Levy, 
or Baron Tauchnitz, and where 
‘Galignani’ was the tutelary god. 

“Sit down, and let us talk. 
You should come over to England, 
Pandolfini. The change would do 
you good. I like change, for my 
part. What is the good of stay- 
ing for ever in one corner of the 
world, as if you were a vegetable 
and had roots? We say it is a 
grievance that we have to leave 
home every winter on Reginald’s 
account, and I suppose I grumble 
like other people; but no doubt, 
on the whole, I like it. There’s the 
hunting—of course one misses all 
that ; but then I don’t hunt, so it 
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matters less: change is always 
agreeable. And then you have 
got used to our little society. 
One abuses the women ; but they 
are always pleasant enough. The 
worst is, one has a little too much 
of them in the country. Well, 
not so constantly as here; but 
they are our nearest neighbours, 
and toujours perdrix, you know.” 

“Ts it that you mean to per- 
suade me to come, or not to come ?” 
said Pandolfini, laughing. 

“My dear fellow, how can you 
doubt? Of course we shall be 
delighted to see you, both I and 
my wife. We always feel to- 
gether, she and I. Of course you 
will think me an old fool and all 
that for speaking with so little 
enthusiasm. Iam past the age of 
les grandes passions ; but a good 
wife is a very good thing, I can 
tell you, Pandoltini. It is aston- 
ishing how many worries a man 
is spared when he has somebody 
always by him who knows his 
ways, and sees that he is comfort- 
able. Many a great calamity is 
easier put up with than having 
your tastes disregarded, and your 
customs broken in upon.” 

“This may be very true, my good 
Hunstanton, but why to me— 
why say it to me? I have no— 
wife.” His voice changed a little, 
with a tone which would have been 
very instructive to the lady spoken 
of, but which conveyed no par- 
ticular information to her husband. 
Mr Hunstanton rubbed his hands : 
then he took his cigar out of his 
mouth in his energy, and puffed a 
large mouthful of smoke into his 
companion’s face. 

“ That is exactly the question— 
exactly the question. My dear 
fellow, that is just what I wanted 
to say to you. You ought to have 
a wife.” 

Pandolfini gave a quick look up 
into his friend’s eyes. What he 
thought or hoped he might find 
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there who can tell? Many things 
were possible to his Italian ideas 
that no Englishman would have 
thought possible. From whom 
might this suggestion come? His 
heart gave a wild leap upward, 
then sank with a sudden plunge 
and chill. What a fool, what a 
miserable vain fool he was! She 
to hold out a little finger, a corner 
of her handkerchief, to him or any 
man! His eyes fell, and his heart ; 
he shook his head. 

“Come, come, Pandolfini! that 
is the way with all you foreign 
fellows. You are as afraid of 
marriage as if it were purgatory. 
You have had full time to have 
your fling surely. I don’t mean to 
insinuate anything against you. 
So far as I know, you have always 
been the most irreproachable of 
men. But supposing that you 
hadn't, why, you have had 
time enough to have your fling. 
How old are you, forty? Well, 
then, it is time to range yourself 
as the French say. An English 
wife would be the making of 
you 

“ Hunstanton,” cried the Italian, 
“all this that you are saying is as 
blasphemy. Is it to me you speak 
of ranging myself, of accepting 
unwillingly marriage, of having 
an English wife offered to me 
like a piece of useful furniture ? 
It is that you do not know me— 
do not know anything about me— 
notwithstanding, buon amico, that 
you are my best friend.” 

Mr Hunstanton looked at him 
with complacent yet humorous 
eyes. “Aha!” he said, “didn’t 
I divine it! I knew, of course, 
how the wind was _ blowing. 
Bravo, Pandolfini! so you are hit, 
eh? I knew it, man! I saw it 
sooner than you did yourself.” 

Pandolfini looked at the light- 
hearted yet sympathetic English- 
man with a glow upon his dark face 
of more profound emotion than Mr 
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Hunstanton knew anything about. 
He held out his hands in the ful- 
ness of his heart. Instinct told him 
that this was not the man to whom 
to speak of Diana—although the 
Englishman was fond of Diana 
too in his way. But his heart 
melted to the friend who had 
divined his love. Mr Hunstanton, 
too, was touched by a confession 
so frank yet so silent. He got 


up and patted his friend on the , 


shoulder. ‘To be sure,” he said, 
his voice even trembling a little, 
“you mustn’t have any shyness 
with an old man. I divined it all 
the time.” 

There was a little pause, during 
which this delightful and effusive 
confidant resumed his seat. He 
kept silence by sheer force of the 
emotion which he saw in the 
other’s face, though it was al- 
most unintelligible to him. Why 
should he take it so very seri- 
ously? Mr Hunstanton was on 
the very eve of bursting forth 
when Pandolfini himself began— 

“But to what good? She is 
more young, more rich, more highly 
gifted than I. What hope have 
I to win her! She with all the 
world at her feet! I—nobody. 
Ah, it is not want of seeing. I see 
well—not what you say, my good 
friend, but what all your poets 
have said. That is what a wo- 
man is—a woman of the English. 
But, amico mio, do not let us 
deceive ourselves. What hope is 
there for such a one as I?” 

“Hope! why every hope in the 
world,” cried the cheerful coun- 
sellor. ‘Talk about the poets: 
what is it that Shakespeare says? 
Shakespeare, you know, the very 
chief of them— 


‘She is a woman, therefore to be 
wooed ; 

She is a woman, therefore to be 
won.’ 


Tut! why should you be discour- 
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aged. Don’t you know our pro- 
verb, that ‘ Faint heart never won 
fair lady’? Cheer up, man, and 
try. You can but lose at the 
worst, and then if you win——” 
Pandolfini sat and looked at 
him with glowing eyes. He was 
gazing at Hunstanton; but he 
seemed to see Diana: not as she 
had been that evening, seated 
calmly, like a queen, in the centre 
of so many people who looked up 
to her — but as she appeared 
when he saw her first, when she 
shone upon him suddenly, with 
her black veil about her head, 
and when all the bells chimed 
Diana. What a revelation that 
had been to him! he did not 
even know her, nor did he know 
how, without knowing, he could 
be able to divine her as he felt he 
had done. He fell into a musing, 
his eyes all alit with the glow of 
passion and visionary happiness. 
He knew there was no hope for 
him: who was he that she should 
descend from her heights, and take 
him by the hand? The idea was 
too wonderful, too entrancing, to 
have any possibility in it; but it 
brought such a gleam of happiness 
to his mind as made him forget 
everything —even its folly. He 
paid no attention to Hunstanton 
gazing at him,—the substantial 
Englishman became as a mist, as 
a dream, to Pandolfini,— what he 
really saw was Diana, the revela- 
tion of that new unthought - of 
face rising upon him suddenly 
out of dimness and nothing! 
What a night that had been !— 
what a time of strange witchery 
ever since! He did not know 
how it had passed, or what he 
had done in it—was it not all 
Diana from beginning to end? 
Mr Hunstanton was kind. After 
a minute or two he saw that the 
look which was apparently bent 
upon himself was a visionary gaze, 
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seeing only into some land of 
dreams. He broke up the fascina- 
tion of that musing by a hearty 
honest laugh, full of genuine en- 
joyment. “Are you so far gone 
as that?” he cried ; “then, upon my 
word, Pandolfini, some one must 
interfere. If you are afraid to 
take it into your own hands, I'll 
speak for you if you like. You 
may be sure I am not afraid. It 
isn’t our English way: but I'll do 
it in a moment. Is that what 
you would like? We're leaving 
soon, as I told you, and there is 
not much time to lose.” 

“Oh, my best friend!” cried the 
Italian, with sudden eagerness. 
Then he paused. ‘ No, Hunstan- 
ton, I dare not. Let me have the 


little time that remains to me. I 
can at least do as does your curate. 
Lunderstand him. He, too, has not 
any hope; how should he, or I 
either? but I would not be sent 
away from her: banished for the 


little time that remains. No! 
let me keep what I have, lest 
I should get less and not more.” 

* Stuff!” said Mr Hunstanton. 
“ The curate, Bill Snodgrass ! that’s 
a different case altogether. Look 
here now, Pandolfini: you are 
ridiculously over-humble ; there is 
no such difference as you suppose. 
Now, look here! You have some 
confidence in me I know, and if 
ever one man wished to help 
another, I am that man. Will 
you leave the matter in my hands? 
Oh, don’t you fear. I shan’t 
compromise you if things look bad- 
ly. Ll feel my way. I shan’t go 
a step farther than I see allow- 
able. You shan’t be banished, 
and so forth. Though that’s all 
nonsense, Will you leave it to 
me ?” 

Pandolfini fixed his eyes this 
time really upon MHunstanton’s 
face. ‘‘ You are too honest to be- 
tray me,” he said, wistfully; “ you 
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would not ruin me by over-bold- 
ness, by going too far.” 

“Who? I? Ofcourse I should 
not. I have plenty of prudence, 
though you may not think so ; be- 
sides, I know a few things which 
are not to be communicated out- 
side my wife’s chamber. Oh, trust 
to me,—I know what I am doing! 
You don’t need to be afraid.” 

“But I am,” said the other. 
“Hunstanton, Hunstanton, my 
good friend, let things remain as 
they are. I have not the courage.” 

“Stuff!” said Mr Hunstanton, 
getting up and rubbing his hands. 
“T tell you I know a thing or two. 
Betray what my wife tells me— 
never !—not if I were drawn by 
wild horses; but I know what I 
know. You had better leave it in 
my hands.” 

Pandolfini searched the cheerful 
countenance before him with his 
eyes. He watched those noddings 
of the head, those little emphatic 


gestures of self-confidence and sin- 


cerity. Was it possible that this 
man could be in Diana’s confi- 
dence? No: but then his wife: 
that was a different matter: was 
it—could it be possible? He got 
up at last, and went to him with 
a certain solemnity. “ Hunstan- 
ton,” he said, “good friend, if you 
have the power to say a word for 
me, to recommend me, to lay me 
most humble at her feet,”—he 
paused, his voice quivering,—“then 
I will indeed put myself in your 
hands.” 

“That's right—that is exactly 
what you ought to do. But you 
must not be so tremendously 
humble,” said Mr Hunstanton. 
“Yes, yes, my dear fellow, I'll 
undertake it; but don’t be down- 
hearted. If you are not as happy 
a fellow as any in Christendom by 
this time to-morrow night——” 
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“You — think so? Dio mio/ 
You—think so?” said the Italian. 
His heart was too full to say 
any more. He wrung his friend’s 
hand, and snatched up his hat and 
went away with scarcely another 
word, stumbling down the long 
staircase, which was as black as 
night, his mind too distracted to 
think of anything. As he passed 
Diana’s door the glimmer of light . 
which showed underneath stopped , 
him, as if it had carried a mes- 
sage, a word of encouragement. 
He stopped short in spite of him- 
self, and a wild fancy seized him. 
It was all he could do to keep 
himself from rushing into her pres- 
ence, confessing everything, asking 
—ah! what was it that he could 
ask? Would she be but favour- 
able—kind—nay, something more ? 
Should he make the plunge him- 
self without waiting for Hunstan- 
ton, and if such an unimaginable 
bliss could be, have it a day 
earlier? The impulse made him 
giddy, so strong was it, turning 
his brain round and round; but 
as he stood there, with his hand 
uplifted almost in the act of ring- 
ing the bell, Diana’s factotum, all 
unaware of who was standing out- 
side, came to the door within and 
began to bar and bolt and shut up 
for the night. Pandolfini’s hand 
dropped as if he had been shot. 
He turned and made his way, with- 
out once pausing to take breath, 
into the open air beneath, on the 
side of Arno. The lamps twinkled 
reflected in the water, the stars 
from the sky; there was a quiver 
and tremor in the night itself, 
a little soft wistful melancholy 
breeze. Might this be the last 
night for him, the end of all sweet 
and hopeful days? or was it, could 
it be, only the tender beginning of 
a long heaven to come? 
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THERE is a great deal ina name, 
all argument, dogma, philosophic 
theory, or pretty woman’s assertion 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 
To the last-named source, indeed, 
few people would be so simple as 
to go for precise information or 
logical statement (shall one gather 
grapes of thorns ?), all the less if 
the young person has betrayed the 
fallibility of her understanding by 
falling in love. We may therefore 
dismiss the pronouncement on this 
matter by the enamoured Juliet as 
obiter dictum. Romeo and she 


would never have become, among 
Western nations at least, the type 
of all that is passionate and tender, 
had their sponsors named them 
Abraham and Sarah ; and the ima- 
gination recoils from the possibility 
that Romeo, had he been an Eng- 


lishman, might, in tender moments, 
have profaned the name of his lady- 
love by turning it into Judy. No 
one knew better than Shakespeare 
how to wield the spell of nomen- 
clature: it was delicacy of ear 
that caused him, when he bor- 
rowed the story of the Prince of 
Denmark from Saxo Grammati- 
cus, to alter the name Hambleth, 
as it stood in the orginal, to the 
more musical Hamlet. Apart from 
the potent charm of association, 
there is an appreciable suggestion 
of moral or physical excellence in 
the harmonious combination of 
vocal sounds; while a name, harsh 
in sound, or having a grotesque ap- 
pearance when written, discourages 
expectation of lofty qualities either 
of mindor body. If it be true that 
the gift of a bad name involves 
sinister consequences on a dog’s 
destiny, it is equally true that a 
good one will sometimes help him 
over the stile. 


As an example of this—by no 
means extreme—let us compare the 
various forms of the patronymic 
signifying “the son of David”— 
viz., Davidson, Dodson, Dodds (2.¢., 
David’s), Davison, and Dawson 
(from the diminutive Davy and 
Daw), Dawkins (from the Anglo- 
Saxon form of diminutive in-kin), 
and O’Dowd. The last—the Celtic 
form—may be dismissed as having 
a flavour of burlesque about it, sug- 
gestive of Donnybrook fair. Of the 
others, with the exception of the 
third, it may be said that there is 
nothing specially attractive or ro- 
mantic about them: they have a 
neutral, workaday sound, and pos- 
tulate no extraordinary effort either 
to live up to or to live down. Any 
one of them might be borne with 
equal congruity by a Prime Min- 
ister, a Poet-Laureate, or a hero of 
melodrama. But can it be argued 
that a lad starting in life under 
the name of Dodds is not somewhat 
heavily handicapped ? 

Or, applying the money test 
—the fame of the accomplished 
Paderewski has for months at- 
tracted thousands to his recitals: 
is it unjust to the musical sense of 
the British public to doubt whether 
as many would have been drawn 
had the foreigner’s name appeared 
on the hoardings in homely Eng- 
lish — Pattison? Here, however, 
association counts for a good deal : 
we are accustomed to expect better 
music from foreigners than from 
among ourselves, and the prophet 
Pattison might in his own country 
receive less than his meed. 

Association does prevail some- 
times to hallow, endear, or dignify 
the most awkward arrangement of 
vowels and consonants. The names 
conferred by sailors upon their 
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battle-ships, like those chosen by 
Red Indians for their braves, 
usually convey an idea of awe, 
grandeur, swiftness, or beauty ; and 
there was something comically in- 
congruous in the despatches which 
reached this country of the doughty 
performances of the Chilian iron- 
clad, the O'Higgins, in the late 
war. Speculation is baffled in at- 
tempting to read the significance 
underlying that patronymic ; for, 
even as pronounced by a foreigner, 
with the true value of the vowel 7 
—O’Heeggeens—it is impossible, 
without knowing the history at- 
tached, to receive the impression 
of terror or admiration. 
Unquestionably we are careless 
—culpably careless—in the be- 
stowal of names, and indifferent to 
the forms they are suffered to as- 
sume. In a philosophic essay, 
written in 1751, entitled a ‘ Letter 
on the Deaf and Dumb for the use 
of those who can hear and see,’ 
Diderot indulged in what he calls 
metaphysical anatomy, and, ana- 
lysing the senses of man, decided 
that of all of them the ear is the 
proudest. In our own country 
this must be the intense pride 
which apes humility, for, hitherto, 
we have made no conscious effort 
to retain noble forms of names, 
but have, on the contrary, allowed 
many of high descent to creep into 
sordid shapes. It had surely been 
worth an effort to save the Saxon 
Godbert being degraded into ser- 
vice as the surname Gotobed, or 
the Norman Joscelin or Guesclin 
into Gosling. The latter of these 
has hardly fared better in Ireland, 
for there, having first become Mac- 
Gostelin, it has since been tricked 
out in the exotic guise of Costello. 
John of Sevenoaks was mercifully 
spared the humiliation of foresee- 
ing that his descendants would 
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come to be known as Snooks. It 
is only a people sadly indifferent 
to beauty of sound, who, having 
refused to accept Lizavir and Isa- 
beau from the Normans, admitted 
Isabel only to show their prefer- 
ence for a fourth and uncouth 
form of the same name—viz., Eliz- 
abeth. We might be well enough 
off with Isabel, though, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it is a name formed on 
a false supposition that Isabeau 
was masculine, whereas it was 
always a woman’s name. And, 
having the pretty Alice well estab- 
lished here, would it not be well 
to put an end to the ungainly 
Eliza, which Mr Ferguson has 
shown to be its equivalent (not, as 
is commonly supposed, a shortened 
form of Elizabeth),! and, if variety 
be desired, have recourse to the 
old diminutive, Alison ? 

Arnold, as a baptismal name, is 
seldom used now, nor is it likely 
to be dissociated from disciplinary 
memories connected with Latin 
exercises till it is restored to its 
old form, Ernauld. As for Joan, 
that soft appellative is heard no 
more among us, though the shrill 
Jane only came in with Henry 
VIIL.’s reign; but we are occa- 
sionally called on to tolerate the 
barbarous Joanna. 

Surely, of all people that on 
earth do dwell, there is none that 
should cultivate such fastidious 
care in the bestowal of names as 
the English, who have crushed the 
music out of so many of them by 
an excruciating insular pronuncia- 
tion of vowels. The peculiarities 
of our climate, our food, or some 
other unknown conditions affect- 
ing the structure of the mouth 
and larynx, have caused us to 
warp the long vowels 4, @, 4, 6, u 
(pronounced in the original Mer- 
cian, and probably in literary Mid- 
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dle-English, to correspond with the 
vowel-sounds in our pass, pane, 
preen, prone, prune) into a private 
gibberish, in which they sound as 
in pace, peace, price, port, pew. 
One of the least evils consequent 
on this perversity is that English- 
men are debarred from convers- 
ing with foreigners in Latin, the 
speech of science and art common 
to all nations. 

The symbol « we choose to 
regard as signifying the diph- 
thong ai (ah, ee) ; the result being 
a cruel mincing and distortion of 
that name which Christian na- 
tions hold highest in esteem—the 
name of the Mother of God. How 
can one endure the Britannic 
“Maria” when he knows the 
liquid beauty of the Italian? How 
is it that genteel people persist 
in talking of “ Mary,” when they 
have only to travel as far as Cum- 
berland to hear it pronounced 
in the sweet intonation of old 
Northern English, nearly like the 
French Marie? The old diminu- 
tive of Marion retains more of 
the true sound, and it is a pity 
that it is fallen so much out of 
fashion. Spoken by a Welshman, 
our language sounds strangely 
sweet to ears accustomed to the 
coarse intonationin London streets, 
or wearied by the lazy drawl of 
drawing-room English, because he 
gives the vowels their full value, 
which his native speech retains. 
It were hard to forgive our fore- 
fathers for losing the broad Middle- 
English accent, were it for nothing 
else than that the change has killed 
one of the sweetest names of wo- 
men. Diana, as we pronounce it, 
is positively ugly, but on the lips 
of an Italian it is a poem in itself. 
Other and less remediable causes 
have deprived us of two melliflu- 
ous feminine names—Delilah and 
Sapphira; for until some adven- 
turous writer successfully white- 
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washes the historical characters 
who bore them, these must re- 
main in the ‘Index Expurga- 
torius.’ 

In early days, before the world 
was so full or so busy as it is now, 
babes were named with great sig- 
nificance. Thus Eve called her 
third son Seth, 7.e., who putteth— 
“for God, she said, had appointed 
her another seed instead of Abel, 
whom Cain slew.” Hannah chose 
the name Samuel, i.¢., heard or 
asked of God ; and when Phinehas’s 
wife heard of Eli’s death, ere she 
died in childbirth, she named her 
son Ichabod, Where is the glory? 
The Old Testament teems with 
instances of such a natural practice, 
which survived almost into historic 
times in this country, though many 
of the names bestowed by Saxon 
parents on their offspring can have 
expressed no more than affection- 
ate aspiration for their welfare or 
for the development of character. 
Such, at least, must have been the 
motive in the numerous baptismal 
names beginning with ead, happi- 
ness, as Edward, Edgar, Edmond, 
Edwin, Edith. More intelligent 
is the rule observed by the Dacota 
Indians, who have two fixed lists of 
names for boys and girls respec- 
tively, applied to each in order of 
birth :— 


Chaskeé. 
Haparm. 
Ha-pe-dah. 
Chatun. 
Harka. 


Eldest son, 
Second 5 
Third " 
Fourth 1 
Fifth 1 


Wenonah. 
Harpen. 
Harpstenah. 
Waska. 
We-harka. 


Eldest daughter, 
Second " 
Third " 
Fourth 
Fifth " 


These childish appellatives serve 
well erough to distinguish them, 
till circumstance or the develop- 
ment of character suggests some 
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other name which sticks to the 
youth for life. 

There are still some parents 
among us who ticket their helpless, 
and, in this respect, hapless brood 
with opportunist or occasional 
names. It will be in the twentieth 
century before a number of young 
persons of both sexes will find 
themselves approaching maturity 
indelibly stamped with the barbar- 
ous name Jubilee, in commemora- 
tion of the year 1887. 

There was, indeed, an era in our 
history when British insensibility 
to the poetry of sound permitted 
the Puritans to indulge with gro- 
tesque effect in allusive baptismal 
names. The height of the Puritan’s 
devotion had its counterpart in the 
depth of his fanaticism, unchecked 
by the slightest sense of humour 
or moderation. English people in 
the seventeenth century not only 
called their children after the 
moral virtues, but even chose for 
them names, and sentences from 
Scripture to serve as names, imply- 
ing abject degradation and abase- 
ment of the creature. It is nau- 
seous to read of innocent children 
receiving at the font the tarnished 
names of Cain, Tamar, Korah, 
Abiram, Ananias, Sapphira, and 
even Milcom, ‘‘ the abomination of 
the children of Ammon.” Camden 
alludes to some of these names— 
Earth, Dust, Ashes, Tribulation, 
The-Lord-is-near, More-trial, &c., 
as having “been given by some to 
their children, with no evil mean- 
ing, but upon some singular and 
precise conceit.” Now surely it 
might have been possible to recon- 
cile some respect for pleasant 
sound with pious fervour. The 
Puritan names Patience, Mercy, 
Faith, are framed on similar lines 
and with almost as sweet effect as 
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Letitia, Serena, and Victoria 
among the Romans, or Glycere, 
Euphemia, and Theodosia among 
the Greeks, and we should be loath 
to give up Christian and Grace. 
But the thoroughgoing fanatic is 
not satisfied till he has got rid 
of every shred of romance. It is 
no part of his mission to suggest 
righteousness, much less impute 
it; if there is a sore, he is not 
happy till he gets his finger on it ;’ 
and those sponsors must have felt 
they were bearing noble witness 
to Christian charity who were 
answerable for the following entry 
in the baptismal register of Wal- 
dron :— 


“Flie-fornication, the bace sonne of 
Catren Andrewes, bapt. ye 17th De- 
semb., 1609.” 


Poor Katrine Andrewes! how 
those good men must have made 
your cheeks tingle, having in this 
respect such an advantage over 
their Master, that they were not 
touched even by a feeling for your 
infirmity. 

A tearful little tragedy is quoted 
by Mr Bardsley from the Register 
of St Helen, Bishopsgate. The 
record runs :— 


“ September 1, 1611.—Job-rakt-out- 
of-the-asshes, being borne the last of 
August in the lane going to Sir John 
Spencer’s back-gate, a there laide 
in a heape of seacole asshes, was 
baptized the ffirst day of September 
following, and dyed the next day 
after.” 


Happily, we have purged our- 
selves from this unlovely practice 
so far; that the only results trace- 
able at this day are the frequency 
of Scriptural names in our regis- 
ters, and the survival of some of 
the virtues as women’s names. Mr 
Dudgeon answers for knowing two 
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ladies called Mehetabel, a name 
preserved in their family from 
Puritan times, and contracted fa- 
miliarly into Belle.! Among Scrip- 
tural names Sarah was at one time 
a great favourite, though now it is 
happily fallen out of vogue. John 
Dunton, the bookseller, who died 
in 1735, aged 76, leaving behind 
him a curious autobiography called 
the ‘ Life and Errors of John Dun- 
ton,’ had a unique experience with 
ladies of that name. He describes 
his first love-affair with Susannah 
Parkhurst; but that came to 
nought. So did the next, with 
the beautiful Sarah Seaton, who 
‘gave him a mortal wound.” He 


recovered, however, and was pre- 
sently in love with three ladies 
simultaneously, Sarah Day, Sarah 
Doolittle, and Sarah Briscoe. Be- 
fore he could make up his mind 
he changed it, proposed to and was 
accepted by Miss Annesley, whose 


real name does not transpire, for 
he paraphrases it as the “lovely 
Iris.” After some years of mar- 
ried life, Iris died, and within six 
months Dunton took to himself a 
second wife, Sarah Nicholas. 

One old English name, and one 
only, came out of the fires of the 
Reformation chastened and more 
beautiful than before—that is, the 
feminine Custance, mentioned by 
Chaucer in the ‘Man of Lawes 
Tale,’ which now appears as Con- 
stance. 

Mr Bardsley, in his excellent 
work on English nomenclature,’ 
gives some interesting statistics 
showing the various degrees of 
popular favour accorded at differ- 
ent times to different names, and 
is able, in some instances, to trace 
the causes for the change. It 
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would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to estimate the _ relative 
frequency of names prior to the 
Norman Conquest, which created 
something like a revolution in that 
respect. ‘‘ William,” of course, 
got a good start, as is shown ® in 
‘Domesday Book,’ where stand 

68 Williams, 

48 Roberts, 

28 Walters, 

10 Johns. 


In 1173 Sir William St John and 
Sir William Fitz-Hamon enter- 
tained a dinner-party at the Court 
of Henry II. The invitations were 
limited to knights of the name of 
William, and the company num- 
bered 120. But the day of “John” 
was not long to tarry, and in 1347 
the Common Council of London 
contained 

35 Johns, 

17 Williams, 

15 Thomas’s, 

10 Richards, 

8 Roberts ; 


and in 1385, out of 376 names 
enrolled in the Guild of St George 
at Norwich, there were 


128 Johns, 
47 Williams, 
41 Thomas’s. 


From that day to this John and 
William have held their ground as 
the commonest baptismal names 
in England. 

Allusion has been made to the 
disfavour into which some names 
have fallen, and Mr Bardsley * men- 
tions the beautiful name Isabel or 
(less musically) Isabella as an in- 
stance. He attributes its unpopu- 
larity with the lower and middle 
orders to their hatred of John 
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Lackland, whose consort was Isa- 
bella of Angouléme ; but it may 
be surmised that it was some other 
influence which prevailed to bring 
it into or keep it in disfavour, for 
surely popular feeling would have 
shown itself chiefly against the 
name of John himself. This, as 
has been shown, was not the case; 
but whatever was the reason, Isa- 
bel, though common among the 
aristocracy, never became a fa- 
vourite with the English people 
till Edward IV.’s marriage recon- 
ciled them to it under the form of 
Elizabeth, a name which received 
an amazing impulse in the follow- 
ing century under “ good Queen 
sess.” 

Nowadays, for the most part, 
people show preference for family 
names. William succeeds William, 
and John, John, in monotonous 
succession ; or, at most, alternate 
generations repeat the same Chris- 
tian name. The former custom 
would have been impracticable in 
days before surnames became 
fixed ; indeed, that the device of 
alternation did not help matters 
much is shown by a dispensation 
issued from Rome in 1402, in 
favour of ‘Richard Johnson, son 
of John Richardson.” An earlier 
and more illustrious example is 
that of Alanus dapifer, the pro- 
genitor of the royal House of 
Stewart, whose son was styled 
Walter FitzAlan, and Walter’s 
son became Alan FitzWalter; and 
the same method of distinction 
was adopted by the Hamilton line, 
in which are recorded Walter Fitz- 
Gilbert and Gilbert Fitz Walter. 

It is not often thought neces- 
sary to consult the infant in the 
selection of his name, nevertheless 
Mr Tylor quotes.this practice as 
prevailing among two nations at 
opposite sides of the earth. 
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“The New Zealand priest would 
repeat to the infant a long list of 
names of its ancestors, fixing upon 
that name which the child, by sneez- 
ing or crying when it was uttered, 
was considered to select for itself ; 
while the Cheremiss in Russia would 
shake the baby till it cried, and then 
repeat names to it till it chose itself 
one by leaving off crying.” 4 

Parents of halting imagination 
in this country have recourse to 
the names of distinguished per- 
sons: those of monarchs, generals, 
and noblemen are public property, 
and the influence of high rank is 
distinctly to be traced on the 
registers. Charles, so common on 
the Continent from early times, 
hardly makes an appearance in 
England before our first king of 
that name. For one person called 
Albert or Victoria in the first quar- 
ter of the present century, there 
are now thousands. It was my lot 
to spend a good deal of my early 
life in lodgings, and I was soon 
convinced that Anne was almost 
the generic designation of maids 
in such establishments. ‘“ Hann, 
show the gen’leman the rooms,” 
was the almost invariable order 
given by the landlady to one in 
search of apartments. Its fre- 
quency may be traced partly, no 
doubt, to its popularity in Puri- 
tan times as a Scriptural name, 
but more directly to the prestige 
of the last Stuart that reigned over 
this kingdom. 

One of the most melodious ad- 
ditions made in modern times to 
feminine nomenclature originated 
in the battle of Alma, Less im- 
portant circumstances, however, 
sometimes give rise to names. I 
was acquainted with a gallant 
fellow who fought in the ranks of 
the Connaught Rangers in that 
action, who, when afterwards in 
my service, was presented by his 
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wife with two daughters in two 
successive years. The first was 
called Jane, and the second Pheebe, 
and on being asked why he had 
selected the latter name, he re- 
plied: ‘ Well, sorr, ye see our 
eldest was borne in January, so 
we called her Jane; and the other 
was borne in February, so we 
just called her Faybie.” 

It is remarkable, considering 
how closely flowers have woven 
themselves into our affections, that 
only three have lent their names 
to our baptismal lists—namely, 
Rose, Violet, and Lily, Lilian, or 
Lilias. It is true we have bor- 
rowed the general term Flora, and 
Laura also comes to us through 
foreign channels. Daisie is met 
with, though more often in novels 
than in real life. Iris, also, is a 


woman’s name and that of a beau- 
tiful flower ; but each comes inde- 
pendently from a common source. 


The fact is, our English flower- 
names are quaint rather than 
pretty; they have suffered from the 
same cause as our personal names. 
We are not fastidious as to sound, 
leaning, indeed, to those words 
which are homely, and even ugly. 
Thus, while the Latin pervinca, 
Rousseau’s favourite flower, be- 
comes mellifluous pervenche on 
French lips, we grossly translate 
it periwinkle, a polysyllable, which 
it is to be hoped no girl will ever 
be asked to carry about with her. 
The primrose is as great a favourite 
as any, but its origin as a surname 
is traced to certain lands in Fife ; 
and as for its near relation the 
cowslip, its modern as well as its 
ancient English name—paigle— 
puts it out of the question for 
baptismal purposes. 

The classical renaissance had a 
marked effect upon our Christian 
names—at least on those of women, 
for we do not often encounter 
Strephon, Amyntas, or Corydon 
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in real life. But Celia, Diana, 
Chloe, Cynthia, Lucrece, and 
Lydia perhaps owe their compara- 
tive permanence on the Continent 
to the benign influence of the 
Hotel Rambouillet, and Phyllis and 
Phebe are thoroughly naturalised 
in our villages to this day. 

Family names as fixed surnames 
were unknown in England before 
the Norman Conquest. In Saxon 
circles, indeed, men were distin- 
guished by two names, indicative 
of their appearance, habits, or pro- 
fession; but these were never 
hereditary. Feudal land - tenure, 
however, had initiated our con- 
querors into the convenience of 
territorial surnames, and their 
appearance in this island syn- 
chronises with the first Norman 
king. But the possession of land 
could only find names for a limited 
class, and Camden observes, ‘ Cer- 
tain it is that as the better sort, 
even from the Conquest, by little 
and little took surnames, so they 
were not settled among the com- 
mon people fully until about the 
time of Edward the Second.” 

There is not much mystery 
about these territorial names—-any 
doubts as to their origin may 
generally be solved by a reference 
to Burke; but there is one point 
connected with them which may 
be noted. It does not follow that, 
because the bearer of a chivalrous 
surname may be found in humble or 
even destitute circumstances, that 
it is owing to distressing family 
vicissitudes, or to attribute it to 
Fortune because 

“* Tt is still her use 
To let the wretched man outlive his 
wealth, 
To view with hollow eye and wrinkled 
brow 
An age of poverty.” 
Sinclair, Charteris, Bruce, Mont- 
gomerie, Mowat (de monte alto), 


Muschet (de monte jfixo), Hay, 
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Vance (de Vaud), Weir (de Vere), 
and many others, are all names 
derived from lands in Normandy ; 
but it must not be supposed that 
the multitudes who bear them are 
all poor relatives of the seignorial 
family. In early times, especially 
in the Highlands, and on the 
Borders, where the clan system 
prevailed, it was common for men, 
casting about for a surname, to 
make use of that of their terri- 
torial chief. Again, there are 
many places in Great Britain 
which, having first yielded a terri- 
torial surname to a gentle family, 
afterwards supplied a local one, 
indicative of his origin, to many a 
tradesman, craftsman, or labourer. 
Country John, leaving his native 
fields or village to better his for- 
tunes in the town, found himself 
rubbing shoulders with scores of 
other Johns: he would become 
known as John o’ Hastings, o’ Mus- 
grave, o’ Haverington, according to 
Modern place-name 
and surname. 

Abingdon 

Aylesford 

Ashbury 

Dowdswell 

Effingham 

Grimstone 

Hambledon 

Ormsby 

Petridge (altered to sur-) 

name of Partridge) J 
Ramsden 
Winslow 


One significant fact which 
strikes one examining surnames 
derived from localities, is that the 
frequency with which a_place- 
name is so employed is in inverse 
ratio to the importance of the 
place. London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin are most rare as family 
names, but almost every village of 
any antiquity in Great Britain has 
plenty of human namesakes. The 
reason for this is simple enough : 
in old times, as now, it was the 


Ormisby 
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Abbandtin 
X¥glesford 
Escesbyrig 
Dogodeswel 
Effingeham 
Grimaston 
Hamelendtin 


> € “ve 
Pedanhrycg 


Remnesdtin 
Uines-hlau 
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his birthplace, and become the 
progenitor of a line of Hastings, 
Musgraves, or Harringtons, in no 
degree akin to the aristocratic 
personages who had already de- 
rived their family names from 
these places. This easy practice 
of calling a man after his native 
place did not escape the observa- 
tion of Verstegan, one of the 
earliest analysts of personal names, 
who, writing in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, quotes the following lines :— 


‘* In ‘ford,’ in ‘ham,’ in ‘ley,’ in ‘ ton,’ 
The most of English surnames run.” 


Thousands of English family 
names have arisen in this way ; 
and just as one finds in breccia 
rock-fragments of older geological 
strata imbedded, so in these bor- 
rowed names there are often to be 
found the older names of those 
from whom the place was origin- 
ally named. The following may 
be taken as examples :-— 


Meaning. 
Abba’s fort. 
Kgle’s ford. 
“Esc’s stronghold. 
Dogod’s well. 
Effa’s house. 
Grim’s farm. 
Hamela’s fort. 
Orm’s dwelling. 


Peda’s ridge. 

Remn’s or Raven’s fort. 
Uine’s hill. 

countrymen who flocked into the 
great towns, not the towns-people 
who peopled the country. It is 
a very old piece of chaff against 
Scotsmen that they have spread 
themselves all over the world to 
avoid starving in their own coun- 
try ; hence people bearing the name 
Scott are very numerous compared 
with those answering to Inglis, 
who are only to be found, in lim- 
ited numbers, near the Border. 
Against this may be set the fact 
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that Scotland owed her indepen- 
dence, at one critical time, to one 
whose name means Welshman—.e., 
Wallace (Waleys)—and at an- 
other to one of direct Norman 
descent, bearing a foreign terri- 
torial surname—Bruce (de Brus). 

The salient facts in the history 
of our nation should suffice to pre- 
vent us ever boasting of the pur- 
ity of our blood. Successive waves 
of invasion have made the people 
(especially the well-to-do classes) 
thoroughly hybrid, and the strains 
of Celtic, Roman, Saxon, Danish, 
and Norman blood can never more 
be separated. But in addition to 
such wholesale influx, there was 
the sporadic settlement of foreign 
merchants indicated by such sur- 
names as Fleming, Hansard (of the 
great trading Hanseatic League), 
Romayne, Holland, Allman, and 
Dollman (d’Almaigne), Lubbock 
(Lubeck), &e. 


It might very likely sometimes 
be inconvenient, in unsettled times, 
for a settler to give exact reference 
to his last residence ; hence, pre- 
sumably, such surnames as New- 


come and Newcomen, Strange 
and L’Estrange. But the Scottish 
family of Strang of Balcaskie, in 
Fife, simply bore the northern 
form of the adjective “Strong” ; 
although a cadet of that family, 
who became distinguished as an 
engraver and received knighthood, 
thought it genteel to let himself 
be known as Sir Robert Strange. 
Akin to these surnames of origin 
are those of location, arising from 
the position of the dwelling of 
different individuals. They are 
innumerable, but it is only neces- 
sary to mention a few of them in 
order to illustrate a class which 
some people may find it interesting 
to trace out for themselves. As 
in surnames of origin the English 
preposition ‘‘of” or the French 
“de” was employed, so in locative 
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surnames the connection was sup- 
plied by the preposition “at,” or 
less frequently “in,” corresponding 
to, and sometimes indistinguish- 
able from, the French “a,” though 
sometimes ‘‘ de” was employed, as 
in territorial titles. Thus, to take 
a well-known name, Thomas a 
Becket was Thomas at the becket 
or brooklet ; the preposition has 
dropped out and left the familiar 
Becket of the present day. Some- 
times the preposition has been in- 
corporated in the family name, as 
when John-de-lane or William- 
atte-wode left descendants known 
either as Delane or Lane, as Wood 
or Attwood. Who can number 
the generations reckoned as Lea 
(Lee, Leigh, Legh), Field, Moore, 
Wells (also Bywell and Attwell), 
Street, Cross, Down, Ridge and 
Attridge, Brook and Attbrook, 
Rivers, Flood, Shore, Cliffe or 
Clive, Mill or Mills, Combe and 
Atcombe, Kirke, Craig, Glen, and 
Forrest, of which each individ- 
ual bears about with him an in- 
delible record of some prominent 
object near which an ancestor 
happened to dwell when surnames 
were becoming fixed? Occasion- 
ally the meaning of the name is 
obscured by a classical aspect : 
perhaps the great authority on 
population, Malthus, was not 
aware that he owed his surname 
to a malthouse; and there are 
families of Bacchus extant now 
who may trace their descent, not 
from a wine-shop, but from a bake- 
house. 

The use of territorial and loca- 
tive names has survived in the 
Lowlands of Scotland to this day. 
Not only are lairds habitually 
spoken of and addressed by the 
name of their estate or residence, 
but farmers in certain districts 
respond most freely to the names 
of their lands. There used to be 
an old fellow, tenant of a small 
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farm on the Tig, a tributary of the 
Stinchar, in Ayrshire. One day 
he was cutting his oats, and a 
friend driving past along the road 
called out to him, “ You’re cutting 
your crop rather green, Challoch.” 
The old fellow never stopped mow- 
ing, but replied over his shoulder, 
“Tf the Lord disna ken when to 
ripen, Challoch-on-Tig kens when 
to maw!” 

Hitherto, in dealing with the 
territorial, natal, and _ locative 
classes of surnames, reference has 
only been made to the Anglian 
part of the population under the 
influence of Norman rule. The 
Celtic race, owing to their peculiar 
land-system, under which territory 
was the joint property of the sept 
or clan, never named men after 
lands or towns or natural features ; 
but the Welsh, Irish, and Gaelic 
element must be taken into ac- 
count in considering the three re- 
maining classes of surname—viz. : 
the pure patronymic, the names 
from offices or trades, and those from 
personal characteristics, including 
to-names or nicknames. 

Of all methods of surname, the 
patronymic is perhaps the most 
general and most direct ; but Cam- 
den gives an excellent illustration 
of its inconvenience in the extent 
to which the Celts carried it :— 


“Tn late times—in the time of King 
Henry VIII.—an ancient worshipful 
gentleman of Wales, being called at 
the pannell of a jury by the name of 
Thomas Ap William Ap Thomas Ap 
Richard Ap Hoel Ap Evan Vaghan, 
&e., was advised by the judge to 
leave that old manner; whereupon 
he afterwards called himself Moston, 
according to the name of his princi- 
pal house, and left that surname to 
his posteritie.” 


Other Welshmen of high de- 
scent were content to merge the 
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preposition, and Ap Robert be- 
came Probert; Ap Rhys, Price ; 
Ap Richard, Pritchard ; Ab Owen, 
Bowen ; Ap Hugh, Pugh. Aé in 
Welsh, meaning a son, corresponds 
to the Irish and Gaelic mac, of 
which the old Welsh form was 
map (now mab). Both came from 
a common source, maccu, genitive 
magvi ; the Welsh Celt perpetu- 
ated the labial, the Gaelic Celt the 
guttural, sound: thus Probert and 
MacRobert are precisely the same, 
both in meaning and ultimate ety- 
mology. But the Irish Gael made 
use of another form of patronymic 
by prefixing wa, race or grandson ; 
as, Sorle ua Niaill—i.e., Charles 
O’Neill. English people often 
think this “ O’” is a contraction 
for “ of.” , 

Purely Celtic names are gener- 
ally easily enough to be distin- 
guished — though the late Mr 
Cosmo Innes vouches for one 
story to show that even in these 
one is apt to be deceived :— 


“ A Dublin citizen (I think a dealer 
in snuff and tobacco) about the end 
of last century had lived to a good 
age, and in great repute, under the 
name of Halfpenny. He throve in 
trade, and his children prevailed on 
him in his latter years to change the 
name, which they thought undigni- 
fied, and this he did by simply drop- 
ping the last letter. He died and 
was buried as Mr Halpen. The for- 
tune of the family did not recede ; 
and the son of our citizen thought 
proper to renounce retail dealing, and 
at the same time looked about fora 
euphonious change of name. He 
made no scruple of dropping the 
unnecessary 4, and that being done, 
it was easy to go into the Celtic rage, 
which Sir Walter Scott and ‘The 
Lady of the Lake’ had just raised to 
a great height ; and he who had run 
the streets as little Kenny Halfpenny 
came out (in full Rob Roy tartan, I 
trust) as Aenneth MacAlpin, the de- 
scendant of a hundred kings.”?! 
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As a rule, of course, English 
patronymics are more easily un- 
derstanded of the people than 
those in Celtic speech. Yet, in 
order to trace the formation of 
the latter, it is necessary to bear 
in mind the diminutives or pet 
abbreviations of Christian names, 
which were formerly much more 
varied than those in use now. 
Our commonest pet names are 
made by adding ite or y either to 
the first syllable—as Frederick, 
Freddy ; or to the whole name 
if a monosyllable—as Grace, 
Gracie. But in early times pet 
names were much more elaborate. 
The Saxons used kin and cock, and 
the Normans introduced e¢ and of, 
en and on; and with these, as well 
as from‘ abbreviations pure and 
simple, the changes were rung in- 
terminably on Christian names. 
A few may be given here to assist 
in the recognition of others :— 


Christian 


Patronymic. 
name. ’ 


Pet name. 

Williams. 
MacWilliam. 
Williamson. 

{ Wills. 

Wilson. 

{ Wilcocks. 

| Wilcox. 
Wilkins. 

- Wilkison. 

| Wilkinson. 

} Willet. 


William 
Will 
Wilcock 
Wilkin 


§ Willet or 
( Guillot } Ginlott. 
Willy Willison. 
{ Willamot or Wilmot. 
? Guillamot Guillemard. 
Willen or Willing. 
Gillon Gillon. 
Bill Bilson. 
(Gill. 
Gilson. 
Gilkens. 
Gilkinson. 
Gilkison. 


Willetson. 


Guill 
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Christian 
name. 


Pet name. Patronymic, 


\ Roberts. 

Robertson. 

} MacRobert. 

Probert. 

\ Robins. 
Robinson. 

) Robison. 

' Probyn. 

{ Dobbs. 

| Dobson. 

{ Hobbs. 

\ Hobson. 

{ Robbs. 

\ Robson. 

{ Hopkins. 

| Hopkinson. 

{ Phillips. 

(Phillipson. 
Phipps. 
Philpotts. 

. Richards. 
Richardson. 

) Rickards. 

( Pritchard. 
Rixon. 

{ Ritchie. 

\ Ritchieson. 
Dick. 

Dixie. 
Dixon. 

{ Dickens. 

| Dickenson. 

{ Hitchins. 

| Hitchison.! 

{ Hitchcock. 

| Hitchcox. 


Robert 


Robin 


Dobb 
Hob 
Rob 
Hobkin 


Philip 
Phip 
Philipot 


Richard 


Rich 


Richie 
Dick 


Diccon 
Hitchin 


Hitchcock 


And so on, David giving patro- 
nymics from its variants— Dawe, 
Dawkin, Davie; Henry from Hal 
—Hallet, Halket, Harry, Harriet, 
and Hawkin ; John from Jack and 
Jenkin; Simeon from Simkin; 
Mary from Mariot ; Walter from 
Wat, Watkin, &c., &c. In short, 
the patronymics formed from ab- 
breviations are much more numer- 
ous than those from the original 
name, and have long outlived the 
old endearing appellatives. 

A whole essay might be written 
—nay, very many have been written 





' Hutchins and Hutchinson are from diminutives of Hugh; and Hodgkins, 


Hodgkinson, from George. 
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—on the subject of surnames de- 
rived from offices and trades. They 
are a spontaneous growth wherever 
surnames are known, especially in 
those races where, as among the 
Celts, office and trade were heredi- 
tary. The commonest surname of 
all is Smith, even in Scotland, 
where a pure patronymic—Mac- 
donald—holds the second place, 
and an allusive name—-Brown— 
the third. The Celtic word for 
Smith—Gow— is common in the 
Highlands, Lefevre has established 
itself in England, and the Italian 
equivalent became known to us 
through the excellence of the blades 
made in the sixteenth century by 
Andrea Ferara, or Maestro Andrea 
dei Ferari, of Belluno. Mackin- 
tosh bespeaks lofty descent—mac 
an toseaich, the thane’s son ; on the 
other hand, in Stewart a lowly 
office has been raised to very high 
levels. It is, in fact, the “stye 
ward,” from the Anglo-Saxon stige 
weard, the Master, not of the 
Horse, but of the Hogs,—an im- 
portant official in days when a 
lord’s wealth was reckoned by his 
bestial, and gradually transferred 
to the chief officer of the house- 
hold—the steward, seneschallus or 
dapifer. When the origin of the 
name is remembered, how trivial 
seem the squabbles whether it is 
rightly spelt with w or w. W, 
of course, is organic in the name, 
and was only altered to u to suit 
the French alphabet. Cook, But- 
ler, Spencer, Chamberlain, Dur- 
ward (door-ward), Cator (caterer), 
have all risen in life. 

Sometimes the same office or 
profession has given rise to very 
different surnames, as Grosvenor 
and Hunter. Thackeray and Reader 
do not seem to have much in com- 
mon, but the ancestors of persons 
bearing these names must once 
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have been thackeres and reeders— 
i.e., thatchers and those who 
thatched with reeds. 

As the regular clergy in the days 
when surnames originated were 
under the rule of celibacy, it may 
puzzle some people to understand 
certain patronymics both in 
Anglian and Celtic families. 
Vickers and Parsons both imply 
the progeny of a vicar and a par- 
son; MacNab is mac an aib, the 
abbot’s son; MacTaggart, mac-t- 
sagairt, the priest’s son; M‘Chlery, 
mac cleraig, the clergyman’s son ; 
Macpherson, the parson’s son ; 
MacBriar, mac brathair, the friar’s 
son. It is charitable to remember 
that in very early times of the 
Church the secular clergy were not 
commanded to abstain from mar- 
riage ; and this may be held to ac- 
count for what is recorded of the 
priest who had charge of the in- 
struction of St Comgall: guadam 
nocte cum clericus ille cum muliere 
dormivit. On the other hand, 
the same excuse will hardly screen 
Lugudius Clodus, an ecclesiastic 
of Magh Breg, who, says Adam- 
nan, was rich and much _ hon- 
oured by the people, but who 
choked on a piece of meat and 
died, cum meretrice in eodem lec- 
tulo cubans.* 

The last of the four principal 
sources of surnames—that from 
personal qualities—is hardly less 
prolific than the other three, but 
their meaning is generally so obvi- 
ous that it is scarcely necessary to 
deal with them in detail. But, as 
being common to both Teutonic 
and Celtic races, it may prove 
interesting to show how surnames 
of this class very different in 
appearance often have the same 
meaning. The simplest way of 
doing this is to put a few of them 
in tabular form. It is necessary 





1 Adamnani Vita Sancti Columbe, Lib. I., cap. xxx. 
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to bear in mind that the Celtic 
diminutive suffixes an and ach are 


English surname. 
White (with dimin-) 
utive Whittuck) f 


Black 


Ban 
Fionn 


or duv) 


Ciar (pron. keer) 


Grey Glas 
Reid (red) ) 


Ruddiman jf 


Brown Donn 
Long 

Lang \ Fada 
Laing} 

Bigg ) 

Mickle § 

Little ) 

Small § 


It would be easy to prolong the 
list, but any one can follow the 
clue given at his own pleasure. 

It might be supposed that the 
wants even of an exuberant popu- 
lation might be supplied by ring- 
ing the changes on the abundant 
sources of nomenclature—baptis- 
mal and surname—already alluded 
tc. But that is not so. Strange 
to say, it is in some of the remote 
and thinly populated districts that 
recourse is still had to “ to-names” 
or nicknames to distinguish indi- 
viduals, and this cannot be better 
illustrated than by quoting from a 
most amusing paper which ap- 
peared in ‘Maga’ for March 
1842. 


“ The fishers are generally in want 
of surnames. ... There are seldom 
more than two or three surnames in 
a fish-town [the writer is referring to 
Aberdeenshire]. There are twenty- 
five George Cowies in Buckie. The 
grocers, in booking their fishing cus- 
tomers, invariably insert the nick- 
name or ¢ee-name, and, in the case of 
married men, write down the wife’s 
along with the husband’s name... . 
In the town register of Peterhead 
these signatures occur: Elizabeth 
Taylor, spouse to John Thomson, 
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Ruadh (dh mute) 
Corcradh (dh mute) 


[ April 
frequently added to an adjective in 
applying it to a person. 


Celtic surname. 


Bean, Macbean. 
Finn, Finlay. 


Dubh (pron. doo, dow, poe Duff, Duffie. 


Macduff. 
Keran, Keiran. 
Glass, M‘Glashan. 


Roy. 
~ 


Corkran, Cochrane. 
Dunn, Donnan. 


M‘Fadzean. 


{ More, Moore. 
) Moran, M‘Morran. 


Beggs. 


Souples ; Agnes Farquhar, spouse to 
W. Findlater, Stowttie. 

“It is amusing enough to turn 
over the leaves of a grocer’s ledger 
and see the fee-names as they come 
up: Bucky, Beauty, Biggelugs, Collop, 
Helldom, the King, the Provost, Rochie, 
Stoattie, Sillerton, the Smack, Snipe, 
Snuffers, Toothie, Todlowrie. Ladies 
are occasionally found who are gal- 
lantly and exquisitely called the Culter, 
the Bear, &c. Among the twenty-five 
George Cowies in Buckie there are 
George Cowie, doodle ; George Cowie, 
carrot; and George Cowie, neep 
[turnip]. 

“A stranger had occasion to call 
on a fisherman in one of the Buchan 
fishing-villages of the name of Alex- 
ander White. Meeting a girl, he 
asked— 

“Could you tell me f’ar Sanny 
Fite lives ?’ 

“*Filk Sanny Fite ?’ 

“¢Muckle Sanny Fite.’ 

“¢Filk muckle Sanny Fite ?’ 

“*Muckle lang Sanny Fite.’ 

“¢Filk muckle lang Sanny Fite ?’ 

_ “*Muckle lang gleyed [squinting] 
Sanny Fite. 

“*Oh! it’s Goup-the-lift ye’re seek- 
ing, cried the girl; ‘and fat the 
deevil for dinna ye speer for the man 
by his richt name at ance ?’” 


Mr Cosmo Innes corroborated 
this by his own experience. He 
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quotes! from the records of Jus- 
ticiary the names occurring in a 
case tried before the Spring Circuit 
of Aberdeen, 1844, in which John 
Geddes alias John Jack was in- 
dicted for assaulting John Cowie, 
Pum. Among the witnesses were 
Margaret Cowie, Pum; John 
Reid, Joccles; James Green, 
Rovie; Jobn Geddes, Jack son; 
Alexander Geddes, Duke; and 
John Reid, Dey, all described as 
fishermen. 

Mr Dudgeon? gives a more re- 
cent and even more remarkable 
instance of these totemic names. 
There is, as he truly says, no 
more matter-of-fact species of 
literature than the official register 
of voters, none is more rigidly 
scanned and pruned of all fan- 
ciful or extraneous matter, yet 
he was eyewitness that in the 
list of voters for the counties 
of Elgin, Banff, and Nairn, duly 
authenticated by the Sheriff, these 


nicknames are always entered. 


They are placed in _ inverted 
commas after each voter’s name, 
thus :— 


1 Scotch Surnames, p. 18. 
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“Wiiliam Flett ‘ Yankie,’ 

James Murray ‘Costie Bird,’ 
George Mair ‘Shy Bobbin,’ ” 
—and so on through two or three 
hundred names like Bukie, Caukie, 
Cock Carrot, Shavie, Rosie Bowie, 
Upple, Helen’s Dod, Dosie, Gug, 

Bussie, &e. 

Truly it is refreshing to come 
upon such picturesque elasticity 
in such close proximity to the 
ballot-boxes. 

It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that all surnames that look 
like arbitrary nicknames were con- 
ferred in this way. The ancient 
practice of distinguishing shops by 
signs gave rise to a peculiar class of 
locative names ; hence the frequen- 
cy of such surnames as Sparrow, 
Roebuck, Rose, Nightingale, Oli- 
phant (Elephant), Bell, and others. 

The time for creating surnames 
has gone by, but it would con- 
tribute to the continuity of his- 
tory, as well as to the seemliness 
of literature and of social life, if 
some of those now in use were 
recast in their original mould. 

Hersert MAXWELL. 


2 Origin of Surnames, p. 9. 
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IX.—SHECHEM 


WakING up after their first 
night of camping-out, our friends 
can hardly persuade themselves 
that they are not inhabiting some 
kind of castle in the air or other 
equally dreamy and evanescent 
abode, but at the same time their 
strange surroundings are already 
familiar and natural (as is the 
manner of things in dreams), and 
that gloomy period when they 
used to live boxed up in houses 
and hemmed in by streets already 
seems indefinitely remote. No one 
who has not tried it can realise 
the exhilarating effects of spend- 
ing the whole of every day in the 
open air, under a cloudless sky, 
with never-ceasing sunshine. And 
to these delights there is added 
that of recognising at every step 
illustrations of those Eastern ways 
of thought which, familiar as they 
are to us, so far as words go, 
have always about them some- 
thing mythical and unintelligible 
till one has seen the countries 
and the customs in which they 
originated. 

When one has passed at night- 
fall over those smooth steep rocks 
of the Palestine hills, where the 
horses’ hoofs slide at every step, 
there is a terrible sound in that 
prediction of the Psalmist, ‘“ Let 
their way be dark and slippery” ; 
and in that description of the fate 
of the ungodly, “Surely Thou 
didst set them in slippery places,” 
and all those other allusions to 
slipping and sliding. Here, too, 
are the stony places where the 
“judges” of the wicked are to 
be overthrown, together with the 
“stony ground” of the parable, 
solid rock with a thin covering 


AND SAMARIA, 


of soil, where there is indeed “no 
deepness of earth”; and here are 
those loose stones, lying about on 
the surface of the good soil, which 
must be “gathered out” before 
planting a vineyard. Here, too, 
gliding along the rocky hillsides, 
are even the “ little foxes,” who 
look saucy and mischievous enough 
to spoil any one’s vines when they 
get a chance. And as for the 
gorgeous wild- flowers, it is not 
hard to see that “even Solomon 
in all his glory” would look pale 
beside them. Nor could any one 
who has not gone through the 
process of seeking a patch of 
shade, with the mid-day Syrian 
sun blazing over his head, realise 
the full meaning of that famil- 
iar simile about “the shadow of 
a great rock in a weary land.” 
Most interesting of all are the 
people one meets by the way, 
every one of whom looks as if he 
had walked out of one of those 
modern Scripture pictures, which 
we are apt to look upon as more 
or less ideal concoctions of the 
artist’s imaginative mind. 

But perhaps the feature of the 
country which most of all strikes 
our travellers is that still, peaceful 
brightness, which makes Philippa 
exclaim, “It seems to be always 
Sunday here!” and calls to mind 
those strange lonely days of the 
Babylonian captivity, when “the 
land enjoyed her Sabbaths”; for 
as long as she lay desolate she 
kept Sabbath. 

Our friends start on their sec- 
ond day’s journey at about eight 
o'clock, and, continuing their 
northward progress through the 
territory of Ephraim, arrive before 
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long at the ruins of the ancient 
Shiloh, now called Seilfin. The 
most interesting feature of these 
is a large area, which seems to 
have been artificially levelled, and 
whereon the Tabernacle may have 
stood during the long centuries of 
its remaining at Shiloh. There is 
nothing specially interesting about 
the surrounding scenery, but it 
is something to visit the place 
which for so long was the centre 
of the Jewish Church, where Eli 
served as priest, where Hannah 
prayed and sang her song of 
thanksgiving, and where Samuel 
“did minister unto the Lord, being 
a child,” and was called to be a 
prophet ; where Eli died at last, 
overthrown by the shock of evil 
tidings ; and where the Tabernacle 
seems to have remained till the 
days of King Saul. As one looks 


round on the desolate stony hills, 
there seems yet to linger over the 
place a dreary memory of the 


wrath which fell on it in punish- 
ment for Israel’s idolatry, when 
“they provoked Him to anger 
with their high places, and moved 
Him to jealousy with their graven 
images. . . . So He forsook the 
tabernacle of Shiloh, the tent 
which He placed among men.” 
Few can fail to be impressed who 
have obeyed that command: “Go 
ye now unto my place which was 
in Shiloh, where I set my Name 
at the first, and see what I did to 
it for the wickedness of my people 
Israel ;” or to realise the terror of 
that prediction against the Temple 
and Jerusalem : “ Then will I make 
this house like Shiloh, and will 
make this city a curse to all the 
nations of the earth.” 

On the same day our travellers, 
in their northward progress, reach 
Mount Gerizim in the district of 
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Samaria, and, skirting its eastern 
side (on the border between the 
territories of Benjamin and Man- 
asseh), come out into the “ Plain 
of Mukna,”! and here they arrive 
at last at that spot (one of the 
most interesting in Palestine) 
which they have so long desired 
to see—Jacob’s Well. There is 
no manner of doubt that this is 
the very well dug by Jacob in 
“the parcel of ground, where he 
had spread his tent, which he 
bought at the hand of the chil- 
dren of Hamor, Shechem’s father, 
for an hundred pieces of money,” 
—the place where Joseph’s mummy 
was buried, and which “ became 
the inheritance of the children of 
Joseph.” 

Gathered round the opening of 
the well, the travellers try to pic- 
ture to themselves that incident 
which has made it the most ven- 
erable well upon earth. They 
seem to see a party of travellers 
approaching from the southward. 
They are journeying, like them- 
selves, from Judea to Galilee, and 
so passing through Samaria on 
their way. It is mid-day, and they 
are weary with the journey. The 
others turn up the valley to their 
left that they may buy food at 
Shechem, about two miles distant ; 
but one remains, and, approaching 
the well, sits down to rest. 

‘¢ Tristatur letitia, salus infirmatur, 

Panis vivus esurit, virtus sustentatur ; 
Sitit fons perpetuus, quo ccelum po- 

tatur ; 

Et ista quis intuens mira non miratur ?” 
Then down the valley from She- 
chem, with her pitcher poised upon 
her head, comes a woman to draw 
water. And then follows that 
memorable conversation, so simple 
and natural, yet so wonderfully 
setting forth that thirst of divine 





1 Still called on maps the ‘‘ Plain of Moreh,” though the word translated 
‘‘plain” in Gen. xii. 6, &c., should rather be rendered ‘‘ oak” or ‘‘ terebinth,” 
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compassion longing to satisfy the 
unconscious thirst of the dry and 
hardened heart, that recks not of 
the springing water ready to con- 
vert it into a fragrant garden. 

A difficulty has been raised as 
to the reason that the Samaritan 
woman could have for coming so 
far from the town to draw water 
when there are several fountains 
nearer at hand; but it has been 
aptly said that “the mere fact of 
the well having been Jacob’s would 
have brought numbers to it had 
the distance been twice as great. 
And even independent of its his- 
tory, some little superiority in the 
quality of the water, such as we 
might expect in a deep well, would 
have attracted the orientals—who 
are, and have always been, epicures 
in this element.” Other details 
exactly correspond to the words 
of the Gospel. However much 
choked with rubbish, “the well is 
deep ” still. Twenty years ago its 


depth was 80 feet, but in 1889 it 


measured only 72 feet. And close 
at hand, crowned with the Samar- 
itan temple (in the time of our 
Lord already in ruins), still towers 
Mount Gerizim, to which the wo- 
man pointed when she said, “Our 
fathers worshipped God in this 
mountain.” 

Our friends climb down to what 
was originally the floor of a vaulted 
chamber — perhaps part of the 
crypt of that ancient Christian 
church built over the well about 
the fourth century—and examine 
the original opening of the well. 
This is narrow, but opens out in a 
cylindrical shaft 74 feet in di- 
ameter. ‘They look at the ancient 
grooves left in the hewn stones by 
the cords used in drawing water, 
and then, leaving the well, start 
for Joseph’s Tomb, a short dis- 
tance to the northward. The 
present erection is a Moslem tomb, 
but there is no reason to doubt 
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the identity of the spot, seeing 
that it is recorded, in Josh. xxiv. 
32, that Joseph’s body was buried 
in the same parcel of ground. 
Possibly it was removed after- 
wards to the cave of Machpelah 
at Hebron; but this is a disputed 
point. 

Leaving the tomb, the travellers 
move in the direction of Shechem 
(now called Nablous, an Arabic 
corruption of the classic name 
Neapolis), passing up the valley 
between Mount Gerizim on the 
south and Mount Ebal on the 
north. Here the Israelites en- 
camped when they “ put the bless- 
ing upon Mount Gerizim, and the 
curse upon Mount Ebal.” Six 
tribes were drawn up on the one 
mountain to bless, and six on the 
other to pronounce the curses; and 
the Levites (Deut. xxvii. 14), 
“with a loud voice,’ conducted 
that first Commination Service 
on which our own is modelled. 
The old difficulty about the dis- 
tance being too great for the 
sound to travel has long been set 
at rest. Even from the one sum- 
mit to the other of the two moun- 
tains it is said that the words 
shouted by shepherds to one an- 
other are distinctly audible, and it 
is nowhere asserted that the bless- 
ings and curses were announced 
from the tops of the mountains. 
Rather we may suppose that the 
tribes were drawn up on the moun- 
tain-sides at the point where there 
is on each slope a recess which 
would form a natural amphitheatre. 
The recesses face one another, and 
the sound would reverberate be- 
tween them, so that every word 
might be distinctly heard from the 
one to the other. 

Our friends are not long in 
reaching the picturesque city of 
Nablous, which, under the name 
of Shechem, Sichem, or Sychar, is 
so familiar to all, yet seems to 
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most of us so far removed from the 
ordinary world that we scarcely 
realise it to have an actual, com- 
monplace existence. Yet there it 
is, looking perhaps not very differ- 
ent from the Shechem of old,—a 
beautiful oriental town of white 
stone houses, nestled in the valley 
at the foot of Mount Gerizim. It 
has a population of about 10,000, 
half of whom are Christians, 100 
Jews, 150 Samaritans, and the rest 
Moslems. The tents are pitched 
on a grassy knoll which rises just 
above the town, and the travellers 
will long remember the wonderful 
view from their tent-doors,—the 
grand mountain-sides towering 
aloft, and below at their feet, lit 
up by the slanting rays of the after- 
noon sun, the beautiful little city, 
lying in the shadowy valley as 
foam-wreaths lie among dark-blue 
waves, its white domes shining 
with so ethereal a light that they 
seem scarcely more substantial than 
floating bubbles, which will pres- 
ently burst and vanish. 

In vain do they try to remember 
half the incidents with which this 
town is associated. From the days 
of Abraham’s visit to this his first 
camping-ground in the Land of 
Promise, when he pitched his tent 
“in the place of Sichem at the 
oaks of Moreh,” all through those 
turbulent scenes enacted here in 
the time of the Judges, and the 
days when Jeroboam made Sichem 
his capital, the mind wanders on 
through its checkered history to 
the day when Justin Martyr was 
born at Nablous in a.p. 99; and 
then one looks down on the city 
at one’s feet, so bright and pic- 
turesquely pretty, and finds it hard 
work to believe it. 

The next day our friends climb 
to the top of Mount Gerizim (3179 
feet high), and there survey the 
chaos of ruins which are all that 
now remain where once stood the 
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Samaritan temple built about 420 
B.c., when this spot became (as it 
is still) the centre of the Samaritan 
religion. Before descending, they 
visit the place among the ruins 
where the paschal lambs are still 
sacrificed every year by this, “ the 
oldest and smallest sect in the 
world,” and where the ashes are 
seen remaining (from the last sac- 
rifice) in the stone trench wherein 
the burning takes place. 

Coming down by a path which 
descends into the valley just be- 
low Nablous, the travellers walk 
through the town, admiring the 
strange picturesqueness of the nar- 
row and irregular streets, with 
their crowd of oriental citizens. 
They omit not to visit the Sama- 
ritans, and examine their syna- 
gogue with the renowned manu- 
script of the Pentateuch therein 
preserved, written (say they) by 
Abishua the son of Phinehas, the 
grandson of Aaron, 3500 years 
ago,—though this the inexorable 
learned folk will of course not 
allow to be the fact by a very 
long way. They are also much 
impressed by the dignified bearing 
of the Samaritan high priest, 
to whom they are introduced. 
Finally they obtain admittance 
(thanks to the Sister’s Arabic 
eloquence) into the Mohammedan 
mosque (once a Christian church), 
whence Europeans are ordinarily 
excluded. 

Leaving the city, they continue 
to ascend the valley in a north- 
westerly direction, and that night 
camp at the city of Samaria (now 
called Sebastiyeh), where may still 
be seen the ruins of one of the 
ancient gates, which our friends 
fancifully imagine to be perhaps 
that same gate where, after the 
fvrian siege, a measure of fine 
flour was sold for a shekel, and 
two measures of barley for a 
shekel, according to the prophecy 
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of Elisha, and where the incredu- 
lous lord “saw it with his eyes 
but did not eat thereof,”—“ for 
the people trod upon him in the 
gate, and he died.” 

The last village visited by the 
travellers before leaving the dis- 
trict of Samaria is Tell Déthan, 
the ancient Dothan in the terri- 
tory of Issachar, where is still 
shown an ancient rock-hewn cis- 
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Our travellers now approach 
Jenin, the ancient En-Gannen, by 
way of the beautiful little valley 
called the Wady Belameh. The 
path runs at the foot of a steep 
grassy slope covered with brill- 
iant wild-flowers of all bright and 
harmonious colours. Up this slope, 
disdaining the for once smooth and 
level path, marches El Adham 
whenever not forcibly restrained 
by his rider, showing his superior 
strength of mind by getting him- 
self and her into all sorts of dan- 
gerous and (to other steeds) inex- 
tricable situations, and all with 
the kind of grim unamiable hu- 
mour which is his distinguishing 
characteristic. 

*T do like a horse with a char- 
acter!” quoth Philippa, looking 
with unspeakable scorn at Seb- 
aste’s fleet and intelligent, but 
eminently docile, steed. ‘I be- 
lieve dear E] Adham is some dis- 
tant relation of that charming 
horse of John Gilpin’s!” 

“Fancy quoting John Gilpin 
here!” exclaims the sanctimonious 
and scandalised Sebaste. 

“My dear,” says Philippa, ‘it 
isn’t practicable to be always seri- 
ous, even in the Holy Land!” 

At this moment an appalling 
crash is heard, and down come 
Elizabeth and her donkey in the 
middle of the path. Though hor- 
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tern, whereinto it is said (not im- 
probably) that Joseph was thrown 
by his brethren. Here, too, our 
friends look round at the moun- 
tain-slopes, whereon once stood 
the hosts that guarded Elisha 
when the Syrians compassed the 
city to take him. 

Proceeding in a north-easterly 
direction, they find themselves at 
last within the borders of Galilee. 
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ribly frightened, they are not much 
hurt, and soon pick themselves up 
again and proceed as aforetime. 

“Why, Elizabeth,” says the 
father, ‘how in the world did it 
happen?” 

‘Indeed, sir, I don’t know, for 
I think I was asleep; and as the 
path is so smooth I suppose my 
donkey was fallen asleep too. I 
am sure, sir, it could not have 
happened unless me and the don- 
key had both had our eyes shut !” 

“But surely that is bad man- 
agement. You really must come 
to an agreement with your donkey 
that one of you shall always keep 
awake.” 

This suggestion is duly carried 
out, and the arrangement is found 
to work satisfactorily. 

On arriving at Jenin, our friends 
find their tents pitched among a 
group of rugged old olive-trees, 
and never has their moving home 
looked more pretty and inviting. 

The next day, travelling north- 
ward, they descend into the plain 
of Esdraelon, a broad, smooth ex- 
panse of velvety green—a grassy 
lake, so to speak, with steep moun- 
tainous shores. Close on the right 
rise the mountains of Gilboa, and 
one fancies, as one looks up at 
their bare treeless slopes, that a 
mournful solemnity hangs over 
them since that terrible day of 
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the defeat and death of King Saul 
and his sons, as though there had 
been a prophetic ring in those 
words of David’s lament, “ Ye 
mountains of Gilboa, let there be 
no dew, neither let there be rain 
upon you, nor fields of offerings : 
for there the shield of the mighty 
is vilely cast away, the shield of 
Saul, as though he had not been 
anointed with oil.” 

It is from this plain that our 
travellers obtain their first view 
of an object long eagerly looked 
for. Far across the sea-like plain, 
perched high up in the towering 
northward mountains, is a tiny 
gleam of white—the village of 
Nazareth. Their eyes turn again 
and again to that far-off point, 
though their attention is presently 
claimed by the historic city of 
Jezreel closer at hand, now repre- 
sented by the rude village of Zerin, 
which rises, some distance to their 
left, like a dark island above the 


green expanse. There is something 
eminently satisfactory about the 
town and its surroundings, which 
enables one to realise with strange 
vividness those incidents therewith 


connected. Even the site of Na- 
both’s vineyard can be approxi- 
mately identified, since it must 
have been outside the walls on 
the eastern side, seeing that Jehu 
passed it (and killed Joram hard 
by) on his way into the city, 
whither he had come through the 
eastward “ Valley Jezreel.” 

“One understands now,” says 
the sister, “how Jehu’s party 
could have been seen so far away 
across the open ground as to allow 
time for the sending out of those 
messengers on horseback to meet 
him. There is plenty of space 
here for charioteering !” 

‘““ Now, Cesar,” says Philippa, 
“we should like you to personate 
Jehu!” 

Whereupon the Cesar bounds 
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away at full gallop, riding furi- 
ously, no doubt, but too near 
laughing to look quite fierce enough 
for the son of Nimshi. 

Still skirting the mountains of 
Gilboa, our friends arrive at Ain 
Jalud, a copious spring and sheet 
of water at the foot of their north- 
western slope. There is no doubt 
that this is correctly called Gid- 
eon’s Pool, being the spring of 
Harod at which Gideon brought 
down to the water his little army 
of 10,000 men, and selected (to 
fight with him against the Midi- 
anites) the 300 who drank from 
the hollow of the hand, rejecting 
those who ‘“ bowed down upon 
their knees to drink.” There is 
plenty of room for the drinkers 
on the shore of the pool, and the 
travellers are amused to see their 
Arab folk unconsciously illustrat- 
ing the well-known narrative,— 
some (as Hassan and little Yuseph) 
kneeling down and bending their 
heads over the surface of the 
water, others (like the more dig- 
nified Said) making cups of their 
hands to drink from. As a mat- 
ter of course, they all drink some- 
how, for an Arab seems to have 
an almost superstitious feeling 
against ever passing by so precious 
a gift as sweet water. 

Our travellers now cross the 
head of the Valley of Jezreel, and 
approach what is probably the 
ancient “ Hill of Moreh,” called 
by English folk the “Little Her- 
mon”—a modern name, originat- 
ing in a well-meant attempt to 
localise. that “little hill of Her- 
mon,” which, unfortunately, owes 
its existence solely and entirely 
to a mistranslation. On the 
southern slope thereof they pass 
close to the village of Solam, the 
ancient Shunem. Here the Phil- 
istines encamped against Saul, 
whose forces were placed across 
the valley on the slopes of Gilboa ; 
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and here was the home of that 
rich lady who hospitably enter- 
tained Elisha, and had a little 
chamber made for him on the wall, 
placing therein for his comfort a 
bed, and a table, and a stool, and 
a candlestick. Well might her 
little son get a sunstroke on those 
broad, unsheltered plains at time 
of harvest ! 

“The poor mother !” says Irene. 
“Tt must have been a trying jour- 
ney for her, starting to cross them 
in the noontide heat ‘to run to 
the man of God,’ far away in 
Mount Carmel.” 

Still more interesting is the 
place where the travellers stop 
for their mid-day rest, a village on 
the northern slope of the “ Little 
Hermon,” which yet retains the 
familiar name of Nain. A simple 
little church marks the traditional 
spot of the raising of the widow’s 
son. East of the village some 
ancient tombs may still be seen 
toward which the funeral proces- 
sion was probably moving. 

Thence a rough ride in a north- 
easterly direction brings our friends 
to the village still called Endoér, 
and hard by they enter the cave 
wherein, saith tradition, the witch 
of Endér had her abode. It is 
indeed gloomy and dismal enough 
even for her. 

The same afternoon, approach- 
ing Mount Tabor from the south, 
they camp at its foot near the 
village of Debiriyeh, the ancient 
Daberath. The first sight of 
Mount Tabor at once dispels the 
popular delusion which represents 
it as a steep rocky hill with a 
flat top. On the contrary, it is 
a round down-like mountain, its 
outline (seen from the plain to the 
south of it) being the almost per- 
fect arc of a circle. The tradition 
which exalts Tabor by making it 
the scene of the Transfiguration 
has been long since disproved, and 
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the historic interest of the moun- 
tain is derived from Old Testa- 
ment folk,—Barak and Deborah, 
and suchlike. 

The morning after their arrival 
at Debiriyeh, the travellers make 
the ascent of the mountain—the 
most beautiful morning ride that 
they have hitherto enjoyed. There 
is something quite unearthly to- 
day about the morning sunshine, 
always strangely bright in Syria. 
The little trees, and flowering- 
shrubs, and gorgeous blossoms 
sprinkled all over the grassy 
slopes, are, so to speak, dressed in 
sunbeams, and seem to shine each 
with an individual brightness of 
gold-flecked colour. As the riders 
ascend the view expands, and 
they can look away through the 
clear fresh air far to northward, 
where high into the sky of cloud- 
less blue—not resting at all on 
the earth, but floating like an en- 
chanted island in a sea of purple 
haze—rise up in radiant loveliness 
the snow-clad peaks of Hermon. 
Over all the scene there breathes 
such a spirit of gladness, that one 
must believe that even now are 
true the Psalmist’s words, “ Tabor 
and Hermon rejoice in Thy 
name.” 

At last the summit is reached, 
and they behold a wonderful pan- 
orama, including their first glimpse 
of the Sea of Galilee. Only a 
corner of the lake is visible; but 
our friends feel a strange satisfac- 
tion as they see at last the bright 
blue waters lying in that deep 
hollow among the mountains— 
2700 feet below the summit 
whereon they stand. North-east- 
ward, between themselves and 
Hermon, they see the hill of 
Hattin, the traditional (and not 
improbable) scene of the Sermon 
on the Mount; to the south- 
east they look away over the 
Jordan valley to the mountains 
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of Gilead; and southward, across 
an arm of the plain of Esdra- 
elon, rises the “ Little Hermon,” 
overtopped by the mountains of 
Gilboa beyond; while far to the 
west, running north-westward to 
the sea, towers the “ excellency 
of Carmel.” 

“Surely like Tabor among the 
mountains, and like Carmel by the 
sea, so shall he come.” 

Now, if I feared not to become 
long-winded, would I further de- 
scribe the exploration of that an- 
cient and ruined church of the 
Transfiguration on the summit of 
Tabor, and of those remains of 
the more ancient fortress which 
(dating as they do from a time 
earlier than the Christian era) 
would alone be sufficient to dis- 
countenance the tradition which 
the church perpetuated ; and more 
especially would I enlarge upon 
the hospitable entertainment of 
the travellers by the Franciscan 
Brothers of the Latin monastery. 
But, alas! we must hurry our 
friends down the steep slopes of 
Tabor and away on their four 
hours’ ride to Nazareth, in the 
territory of the tribe of Zabulon, 
high up among the Galilean hills. 
It is Saturday, and they will stay 
the Sunday there. 

How the travellers spend this, 
their first evening at Nazareth, I 
scarcely dare to divulge, seeing 
that any piously minded reader 
who, not having travelled in those 
parts, knoweth not the lament- 
able and objectionable, but none 
the less unavoidable, incongruities 
which meet at every turn those 
who do, will be thereby inevitably 
and unspeakably shocked. How- 
ever, forasmuch as candour is 
highly to be commended, confess 
we will that they receive and ac- 
cept an invitation to a Mohamme- 
dan wedding. 

Oh dull and prosy pen of mine! 
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would that thou couldst describe 
those wedding rejoicings—that fes- 
tal hubbub, in the house of the 
bride, of dancing and singing and 
clapping of hands, in the midst of 
which sits the bride herself, beau- 
tiful to behold in robe of white 
and costly jewels; those separate 
rejoicings in the house of the bride- 
groom, the Bedouin dance by fire- 
light in his father’s courtyard, and 
lastly, the bridegroom’s father’s 
kitchen — an open court wherein 
forty lambs are being prepared for 
the feast! Truly a scene to make 
one a vegetarian for life ! 

As for the Sunday spent at Naz- 
areth, it is one to be long remem- 
bered. The chaplain of the Angli- 
can bishop in Jerusalem has also 
pitched his tents hard by, and, at 
seven and ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, holds service in his sitting- 
tent for the two parties of English. 
In the afternoon they go to see an 
ecclesiastical procession in honour 
of this, the Easter-Day of the 
Greek Church. 

Of the traditional sites of Naz- 
areth I shall say nothing, seeing 
that they are not probable enough 
to be impressive—except, indeed, 
one, of which there is no doubt. 
The well of the town, called by 
Christians the Virgin’s Fountain, 
has supplied the inhabitants with 
water from time immemorial ; and 
the scene around it—the long pro- 
cession of girls and women in their 
bright Eastern dresses coming to 
fill their large pitchers, and carry- 
ing them away poised aloft on 
their heads —is doubtless much 
the same as of old, when the 
Blessed Virgin was one of that 
company of village maidens. 

The next day our friends, tra- 
velling westward, ford the Kishon 
(“that ancient river the river 
Kishon”), and in the afternoon 
ascend to a point on the Carmel 
range still called El] Mahrakah— 
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i.e., ‘the Burning,” or “the Sac- 
rifice”—which is almost certainly 
the scene of Elijah’s memorable 
sacrifice. At a little distance be- 
low this point may yet be seen the 
well whence probably was drawn 
the water which he caused to be 
poured over the sacrificial altar. 
That night the wanderers camp 
in the flowery plain at the foot 
of the Carmel range, on the bank 
of the Kishon, and near the little 
hill called Tel el Kussis,—the spot 
where it is with probability said 
that Elijah slew the prophets of 
Baal. 

On the Tuesday they travel 
north-westward to Haifa, and as- 
cend the extreme point of Carmel, 
overlooking the sea, and visit that 
famous convent—the largest in 
Palestine—where originated the 
Order of Carmelite monks. The 
following day they return to Naz- 
areth, where they again camp for 
two nights, thus gaining time to 
visit Kana el Jelil, the probable 
and almost certain—as well as 
Kefr Kenna, the traditional — 
Cana of Galilee. On Thursday 
they travel to Tubariya, the 
ancient Tiberias (ascending by 
the way the Hill of Hattin, called 
by Christian folk the Mount of 
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Beatitudes), and thus reach at 
last the Sea of Galilee. 

And what are we to say, in 
conclusion, of those days spent on 
the lake !—of the water-voyage in 
a fishing-boat to the ruins at Tell 
Hum, the ancient Capernaum, 
and of the discovery there, sculp- 
tured on what was perhaps the 
lintel of the synagogue ! door, the 
symbols of the pot of manna and 
the vine, which met the eyes of 
those who went in one Sabbath- 
day to listen to One that said: 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Moses gave you not that bread 
from heaven; but my Father giveth 
you the true bread from heaven” ! 
What shall we say of those days 
in which the travellers become 
familiar with that lake, its scen- 
ery, and its changes—the breath- 
less calm and the sudden storm! 
the customs, too, of its fishermen 
—toiling all night, and sleeping 
sometimes in their boats by day! 
and finally, the places which have 
been identified with those familiar 
names of ancient towns ? 

It is as well, maybe, to leave 
them almost undescribed, for they 
are days to be remembered rather 
than descanted upon. And they 
will be remembered always. 
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Leaving the Sea of Galilee, our 
travellers continue their north- 
ward progress, camping for one 
night not far from the little lake 
called Baheiret el Hileh (which 
boasts an elevation of 7 feet above 
the Mediterranean), whence the 
Jordan flows down to the Lake 
of Galilee, nearly 700 feet below 


the sea-level. This little lake is 
more familiar to us under its 
ancient name of the Waters of 
Merom. It was the scene of 
Joshua’s memorable victory in 
his third and last battle with his 
Canaanitish foes, when “ they went 
out, they and all their hosts with 
them, much people, even as the 





1 The very synagogue, maybe, that was builded by that Roman centurion of 
whom the ‘‘ elders of the Jews” said, ‘“‘He is a worthy man, and himself built 
us our synagogue ”—not ‘‘a synagogue,” but Tv cuvaywyhr. 
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sand that is upon the sea-shore in 
multitude, with horses and chariots 
very many; . . . and they came 
and pitched together at the waters 
of Merom, to fight with Israel.” 
The next day, starting for Banias 
to the north-east, our friends are 
obliged to make a circuit in order 
to avoid the marsh called Ard el 
Hileh, to the north of the lake. 
As the morning advances, they 
enter the region of the sources of 
the Jordan. They cross the Nahr 
Hasbany, which is the chief of all 
these streams, and about mid-day 
arrive at the spring of the “ Little 
Jordan.” They stop for luncheon 
beside the Nahr el Leddan, at Tell 
el Kady, anciently called Laish, 
Leshem, and Dan. Crossing the 


stream by a precarious bridge, 
consisting of the trunk of a tree, 
they repose under two large oaks 
by the cool refreshing water. They 
learn afterwards that this water, 
for all its sparkling clearness, is 


most dangerous to drink, and that 
they ought all to have caught 
fever—which piece of information 
happily does not come in time for 
them to feel any ill effects. 

Close by are the mounds, which 
are almost all that remain of the 
ancient city. There is no doubt 
about the identity of the place, 
which is described by Josephus 
and Eusebius, and the present 
name whereof (as the learned 
Sophia observes) signifies the 
“Hill of the Judge,” the word 
“judge” being the English equiv- 
alent of “Dan.” But with noth- 
ing before one’s eyes but that 
heaped-up mound, it requires a 
strong effort of imagination to 
picture to one’s self the history 
of that ancient town,—the found- 
ing of that old Phenician colony 
from Zidon; its capture by the 
descendants of Dan, “who went 
up and fought against Leshem, 
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and took it, and smote it with the 
edge of the sword, and 

it,"and dwelt therein, and called 
Leshem Dan, after the name of 
Dan, their father ;” their idola- 
trous worship there, with their 
make-believe priesthood ; the un- 
scrupulous act of the politic Jero- 
boam when he set up one of his 
golden calves at Dan, saying, in 
that kind fatherly way of his, “It 
is too much for you to go up to 
Jerusalem ;” and the smiting of 
the city by the order of King Asa 
of Judah, when he went to war 
with Israel. It is hard to imagine 
all this; but every one who sees 
that fertile plain will assuredly 
agree with the report of those 
Danite spies: “‘ We have seen the 
land, and, behold, it is very good, 
. . . @ place where there is no lack 
of anything that is in the earth.” 

In the afternoon the travellers 
find themselves among the heights 
of the spurs of Hermon, at Banias, 
probably the ancient Baal-gad (de- 
scribed as being “in the valley of 
Lebanon under Mount Hermon”), 
and certainly the Cesarea Philippi 
of the Gospels, embellished by 
Philip, the Tetrarch of Iturea, and 
renamed by him after the em- 
peror and himself. Its situation, 
close to one of the copious sources 
of the Jordan, and nestled at the 
very base of the gigantic Hermon 
group, passes all attempt at de- 
scription. ‘“ From Dan to Beer- 
sheba” is the well-known limit of 
the Holy Land; but this is still 
holy ground, and made specially 
memorable by two incidents—the 
confession of St Peter and the 
Transfiguration. 

“Tt is curious,” says Philippa, 
‘to notice how often the illustra- 
tions of our Lord’s discourses seem 
to have been suggested by the 
scenery of the places where they 
were spoken. That figure of the 
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rock seems specially significant 
when one looks up at those tower- 
ing crags of Hermon.” 

Whereupon the Sister quotes 
from ‘Sinai and Palestine’ the 
remark that the figure may have 
been suggested by that rocky emi- 
nence on which stood the classic 
temple of white marble built by 
Herod the Great. “At least,” 
says she, “it would furnish an apt 
illustration of the words, ‘upon 
this rock I will build my Church.’ ” 

It was “six days” after this dis- 
course that our Lord took the three 
favoured apostles and brought 
them up “apart by themselves” 
to one of those lofty peaks which 
tower so majestically overhead, 
and, as He was praying, “ was 
transfigured before them.” 

“How different this is,” exclaims 
Philippa, “ from the scene in which 
one generally imagines the Trans- 
figuration to have taken place! I 
have always had in my own mind 
a kind of half-conventional repre- 
sentation of it, being, I suppose, 
unconsciously influenced by Ra- 
phael’s picture.” 

“Tt seems to me,” answers Se- 
baste, “that a comparison of St 
Luke’s account with the other two 
shows that the Transfiguration 
probably took place by night,! so 
that Raphael has dealt violently 
with time as well as space.” 

* Listen to her, Sister! Here is 
Sebaste going to criticise Raphael!” 

“Not atall. I was going to 
say that, for all its conventionality, 
I believe that to be a far truer pic- 
ture than any realistic representa- 
tion could be. It was worth any 
concession concerning the physical 
accessories to show, as that picture 
does, the truth which is deeper 
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than these, and therefore truly 
more true.” 

‘Our learned friend, Philippa, 
is getting just the least bit in the 
world too deep for us simple 
folk. What truth do you mean, 
Sebaste?” 

“TI mean that contrast which 
Raphael’s picture so wonderfully 
shows between heavenly glory and 
light on the one hand, and earthly 
darkness and woe on the other. 
No one but him could have showed 
us, as he has done, the meaning 
of that ‘coming down from the 
mountain,’ and of that sudden 
exclamation: ‘QO faithless and 
perverse generation, how long shall 
I be with you? how long shall I 
suffer you ?’” 

This conversation is held after 
afternoon tea, as the wanderers 
recline on rugs in the shade of 
their sitting-tent. As for Sophia, 
she hears not a word of it, being, 
as usual, absorbed in topographic 
calculations. Suddenly she looks 
up and exclaims— 

“TI never realised before that 
the figurative ‘mountain’ which 
a single grain of true faith could 
remove was no less than Mount 
Hermon itself.” 

“Yes,” answers the Sister ; 
“those words were spoken here 
near Czsarea Philippi, and no 
doubt the speaker pointed up to 
that mighty group of towering 
heights, vast and firm and im- 
movable as we see them now.” 

That same afternoon three of 
the travellers ride up to the ruins 
of the majestic castle of Shubeibeh, 
perched aloft on a bold crag about 
1000 feet above the ruins of the 
ancient city and the present vil- 
lage of Banias. By the way they 





1 From the first two accounts it is evident that the miracle of healing was per- 
formed immediately after the descent from the mountain ; yet St Luke says that 
it was on ‘‘ the next day ” (after the Transfiguration). 
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see, at some little distance, the 
grotto in the rock which the 
Greeks of the Macedonian king- 
dom of Antioch converted into 
a sanctuary of Pan; whereupon 
the city was called Paneas, which 
name (with the inevitable soften- 
ing of the, to Syrians, unpronounce- 
able P) has survived the later 
and more pompous appellation in- 
vented by Tetrarch Philip. It is 
just below this grotto that the 
Banias source of the Jordan bursts 
forth in a copious fountain. 

“Tt was a charming ride,” quoth 
Philippa, on her return—“ almost 
perpendicular the whole way. 
Dear El Adham was happy for 
once, and walked up the face of 
the rock as a fly goes up a wall.” 

“And what did you see when 
you reached the top?” 

“Firstly, there was the castle, 
the largest of its kind in Pales- 
tine. It is said to have been 


built partly by the Herods, partly 


by the Saracens; and it has been 
abandoned since the seventeenth 
century. The ruins are so exten- 
sive that we had not time even to 
walk round them, but explored 
only the western part, which faces 
the plain of Jordan. We had a 
wonderful view to the southward, 
as far as the mountains which sur- 
round the Sea of Galilee.” 

“And did you see the ancient 
Hazor, whose king gathered the 
Canaanite forces to fight against 
Joshua? The name is still extant, 
you know, and the site of the city 
has been probably discovered on a 
peak near here, where are some re- 
mains of stone buildings.” 

“Then I have no doubt we saw 
it, for we saw everything for miles 
round. But there is Yuseph call- 
ing out, ‘ Dinner ready !’” 

This same dinner is no ordin- 
ary meal, but a sumptuous feast 
in honour of a special occasion. 
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Learning from the floral decora- 
tions at breakfast (when the table 
was resplendent with large yellow 
irises, and so forth) that to-day is 
the father’s birthday, the Syrians 
in general, and more especially 
Yuseph and Butrus, have vied 
with one another in expressing 
their joy and good wishes. When 
the cavalcade arrived at the tents 
this afternoon, Yuseph came forth 
with more than his usual smile of 
welcome to conduct the father to 
the sitting-tent, which, with much 
labour and pains, he had converted 
into a kind of floral arbour. On 
the top, just below the flag, towers 
a huge bunch of green leaves and 
bright flowers ; the ropes on each 
side of the entrance sustain two 
compact hedges of green branches, 
forming a triumphal avenue of 
approach ; while, inside, tied to the 
tent-pole so as to overshadow the 
table, is an enormous nosegay of 
beautiful flowers, further embel- 
lished by strings of biscuits therein 
suspended, and numerous bits of 
candle, which, being lighted at 
nightfall, form a truly splendid 
illumination. 

And the dinner! Abu Elias, 
Abu Elias, thou hast excelled even 
thyself! Course after course makes 
its appearance, —an endless succes- 
sion of delicacies, each of which 
the father must at least taste, 
according to Eastern etiquette, 
under penalty of hurting dear old 
Butrus’s feelings. Finally, there 
appears, in a blaze of blue flame, 
an English plum-pudding, and with 
it the author thereof, who cannot 
bear to let it go out of his sight, 
and has furthermore come to make 
an Arabic speech of congratulation 
to the father, which Cesar must 
construe and the father must 
answer—in an English speech of 
congratulation on the dinner, which 
gives further work to the inter- 
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preter. Verily it is a festive 
birthday ! 

The next two or three days are 
spent by our travellers in skirting 
Mount Hermon, the highest point 
whereof (9166 feet high) they ear- 
nestly desire to ascend ; but that 
is impossible so early in the year, 
and any one who attempted the 
same would probably be lost in the 
snow-fields. Gradually, as day 
after day they look up to the 
towering heights, the sense grows 
upon them of the immensity of 
that venerable mountain, the Jebel 
es Sheikh, as it is now called—i.e., 
the Mountain of the Old Man; a 
name which it well deserves, with 
its snowy head and descending 
locks of white, and which is even 
more descriptive than its ancient 
Sidonian and Amoritish names of 
Senir and Sirion, which signify 
‘the breastplate,” and Sion, which, 
like ‘“‘ Hermon,” means “lofty.” 

“Truly,” says Philippa, “ that 
must have been a terrific earth- 
quake which David describes by 
the figure, ‘He maketh them also 
to skip like a calf; Lebanon and 
Sirion like a wild ox’!” 

On the first day’s journey from 
Banias our friends pass through 
the sparse oak-woods which are 
the modern representatives of the 
ancient oaks of Bashan, among 
which the irrepressible E] Adham 
behaves like Absalom’s mule of 
old, doing his utmost to leave his 
rider in one of them. 

During the course of this day 
they, moreover, become better ac- 
quainted with the Nahr Hasbany, 
which has been called “the geo- 
graphical though not the historical 
source of the Jordan.” 

The mid-day halt is made in a 
more than usually charming spot, 
by the side of a beautiful little 
stream bordered by oleander-bushes, 
and surrounded by the grand 
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mountain heights,—a scene of 
which the Sister, in the space of an 
hour, makes a beautiful little pic- 
ture, one of the prettiest of all her 
sketches. And as she paints she 
talks. 

** We are coming now,” says she, 
“into the land of the Druses. 
Hasbeiya, our camping-place for 
to-night, is their original sanctu- 
ary, where Derazy, their founder, 
established them in the eleventh 
century A.D.” 

“But who are they, and where 
do they get their religion from ?” 

“Their religion seems to have 
originated in Egypt, and in the 
vagaries of the third Caliph of the 
Fatimite succession, at the end 
of the tenth century. This indi- 
vidual, Hakem by name, whom 
one charitably supposes to have 
been cracked, the Druses regard 
as an incarnation of the Deity. 
This notion was soon propagated 
in Palestine, but the sect was per- 
secuted, and was obliged to take 
refuge in the Wady et Teim, up 
here in the Lebanon, where they 
established their headquarters.” 

“They are very cruel, are they 
not? Atleast it was they who per- 
petrated those terrible massacres 
of the Christians thirty years ago.” 

“Yes, they were the instru- 
ments, but it is well known (or 
might be) that those massacres were 
instigated by the Turkish Govern- 
ment, who were jealous of the 
Christian influence in the Lebanon. 
At Hasbeiya there was a terrible 
slaughter, and there were frightful 
scenes in many other places. There 
was one account of a massacre of 
Christians in a church, where the 
victims came forward one by one 
with perfect calmness, each, when 
his turn came, saying simply, ‘ In 
Thy Name, Lord Jesus,’ as he 
bowed his head to receive the 
blow.” 
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The sketch is finished now, and 
the little cavalcade moves onward 
again till it reaches Hasbeiya, a 
very beautiful little town of almost 
Italian aspect, built in terraces up 
the mountain-side. The whole pop- 
ulation crowd round the strangers, 
who soon grow familiar with the 
peculiar physiognomy of the Druse 
folk, with their long pale faces, 
straight noses, dark eyes set near 
together, and intent inward ex- 
pression. 

Some of the travellers climb up 
to a lofty height not far from the 
camping-ground, and, by the help 
of a resident missionary lady, are 
admitted (an unprecedented favour) 
into the praying-place of the 
Druses, near which are some old 
trees apparently held sacred —a 
fact which favours the notion that 
the Druse religion has points of 
resemblance with that of the 
ancient Druids of more Western 
countries. Nothing whatever can 
be extracted from the Druse 
sheikhs about their religion ; and 
the travellers feel their curiosity 
damped when assured by the mis- 
sionary lady that if any one of 
them, or she herself, were to find 
out anything about their secret 
beliefs and ceremonies, that in- 
dividual would be immediately 
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poisoned. But such is the kindness 
of the venerable sheikhs that this 
information by no means impairs 
the visitors’ appetite for that deli- 
cious refection of honey and dried 
figs which is presently set before 
them, and which they gracefully 
eat without even a passing desire 
for such unheard-of complications 
as spoons or plates. 

The next day the travellers 
proceed in a north-easterly direc- 
tion along the Wady et Teim, 
through which flows the Nahr 
Hasbany. On their right rises 
the central mass of Hermon, while 
on the left, across the wady, 
towers the mighty wall of the 
Jebel ed Dahr. They thus reach 
Rasheiya, where, the tents being 
pitched on the grass, the travellers 
have a memorable experience of 
the “dew of Hermon that cometh 
down upon the mountains of 
Zion.” } 

The last object of interest visited 
on the slopes of Hermon is the 
ancient ruin of Deir el ’Ashayir— 
one of those many Syro-Greek or 
Pheenician temples which attest 
that immemorial sanctity of Mount 
Hermon to which, perhaps, St 
Peter alludes in the words, “ when 
we were with Him in the holy 
mount.” 


XII.— DAMASCUS. 


On the morning of April 26 
our travellers approach Damascus 
by the carriage-road (first encoun- 
tered yesterday) which connects 
that city with Beyrout. Very 
much puzzled are the Syrian steeds 
at this hard white thing along 
which they are expected to go. 
They have climbed over the 
steepest, rockiest tracks without 


a stumble, and cantered gaily over 
the smooth turfy plains, but a 
carriage-road is quite too much 
for their equanimity ; they start 
continually at their own shadows, 
and shy violently from one side of 
the road to the other for no rea- 
son at all. Neither are their rid- 
ers well pleased by any means. 
‘‘ Alas!” says Philippa, patheti- 








’ Zion is generally explained here as = Sion, one of the names of Hermon. 
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cally, “here we are again in the 
land of carriages and many more 
unnecessary complications. How 
prosaic this is after those fasci- 
nating and break-neck mountain- 
paths !” 

But even Philippa’s indignation 
is mollified at the sight of the 
joyous hilarity of the Syrian folk 
for whom the name of Shim—z.e., 
Damascus — calls up delectable 
visions of rest and refreshment 
after their toilsome pilgrimage. 
And the travellers cannot help 
sympathising with their good 
Arabs, between whom and them- 
selves a very friendly attachment 
has grown up during the three 
weeks of their journey from Jer- 
usalem. The Syrians know no 
English, and the English travellers 
but few words of Arabic, but a 
few words go a long way when 
emphasised with signs, and there 
exists not an Arab but is a con- 
summate actor, and deeply versed 
in the language of gesticulation. 

The little army assembled by 
Cesar for the present journey 
have proved themselves incredibly 
obliging, being always on the look- 
out for some little service to be 
done for one or other of the 
travellers. One notable instance 
of their friendly zeal shall be more 
particularly recorded. It relates 
to the suppression of the highly 
accomplished donkeys referred to 
in a former chapter. The father, 
having been several times kept 
awake all night long by the 
elaborate vocal concert which they 
nightly performed, at last remon- 
strated seriously with Cesar on 
the subject. Whereupon the 
Cesar, assembling his men, made 
them so eloquent a speech that the 
effect was magical. Ever since 
that event not only has a profound 
stillness reigned at night (it is 
said that some of the Syrians 
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were told off to sit up with the 
donkeys and keep them quiet), 
but even in the daytime, if a 
donkey do but throw back his 
head for a little song, one of the 
Arabs (Hassan generally) will dart 
forward, throw his arms round his 
neck, and throttle in his throat 
the incipient bray. 

To return to this same Saturday 
morning. The cavalcade has not 
travelled far before it enters the 
deep fringe of gardens (or rather 
orchards) which surrounds on all 
sides the city of Damascus, and 
extends far up the gorge of the 
Barada. Walnut and apricot trees 
and many others hang over the 
road, and deliciously shelter it 
from the glaring sunshine. And 
withal there is the rush and mur- 
mur of many waters. Playful 
waterfalls leap down the rocky 
side of the gorge ; and close beside 
the road, swift and mighty, deep 
and clear and smooth, the re- 
nowned Nahr Barada, the ancient 
river Abana, 


‘*Glideth and shall glide in eddying 
course for ever.” 


Truly that was a plausible ex- 
clamation of Naaman’s, “ Are not 
Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, better than all the 
waters of Israel? May I not wash 
in them and be clean?” Absurd, 
indeed, must it have seemed to 
him, proud of his beautiful city 
and her lordly streams, to be sent 
to bathe in the muddy waters of 
Jordan ! 

Onward go the travellers, and, 
as they enter the plain of Damas- 
cus and approach the city, Cesar 
keeps a sharp look-out for an eli- 
gible camping-ground. The mead- 
ows beside the river are low and 
marshy. 

“This will never do!” says the 
father. ‘If you cannot find a 
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dry place, Cesar, we must go into 
a hotel.” At which speech his 
younger daughters, who think that 
no kind of existence can compare 
with tent-life, look very blank in- 
deed. 

At last a corner of higher ground 
is discovered where there is room 
for the tents among the fruit-trees, 
hard by a bean-field wherein grow 
not only or principally beans, but 
also poppies—huge Damascus pop- 
pies, three times as large as Eng- 
lish ones, and of a deep rich colour 
gorgeous to behold. So, while 
luncheon is eaten under an apricot- 
tree, the tents are pitched, and 
the travellers find themselves once 
more at home. 

Very pleasant are the days 
which follow, spent by the wan- 
derers in luxurious peace and 
quiet, very acceptable after their 
long ride from Jerusalem. If any 


one were to see them, an hour or 
two before sunset, reclining under 


the trees in the shade near their 
sitting - tent, drinking afternoon 
tea and eating Turkish delight, he 
would scarcely give them credit 
for so much energy as would en- 
able them to entertain that wild 
design which the more enterpris- 
ing spirits among them are al- 
ready beginning confidentially to 
discuss, — not seriously but as 
a vague castle in the air,—a 
design of travelling away east- 
ward over the Syrian desert, and 
beholding the wonders of that al- 
most mythical city, the ancient 
Palmyra. 

The first and last days of their 
stay are the birthdays of two of 
the sisters, on which occasions the 
Syrian folk vie with one another 
in presenting the loveliest flowers 
imaginable, wherewith the sitting- 
tent is decorated till it is all aglow 
with brilliant colours. The gar- 
dens of Damascus are famous, and 
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bouquets of roses here are worth 
having ! 

Meanwhile the sights of Damas- 
cus are not neglected. The tra- 
vellers explore the street called 
Straight, which well deserves its 
name, being a mile in length and 
“as direct” (quoth the pedantic 
Sebaste) “as a ruled line, or a sen- 
tence of Tacitus.” They also visit 
the fragment of old wall said to 
be that by which St Paul was 
let down in a basket, and ride out 
to the synagogue at Jébar, which 
marks the traditional spot of the 
anointing of Hazael by Elijah “ to 
be king over Syria.” Very inter- 
esting, also, is the expedition 
which they make along the road 
through the Meidan suburb by 
which St Paul, coming from Jeru- 
salem, must have entered the city 
xetpayoryovpevos (“led by the hand”), 
and by which, at the present day, 
the Haj, or yearly pilgrim caravan, 
departs for Mecca. 

Various purchases are made in 
the shops, and great is the aston- 
ishment of the shopkeepers when 
told to send these articles to 
the tents instead of to a hotel. 
More especially our friends love 
to haunt the bazaars, which, how- 
ever, they pronounce far inferior 
to those of Cairo, and less gen- 
uinely oriental. Who does not 
know, at least from descriptions, 
something of the picturesque rich- 
ness, the endless variety, the glow- 
ing colours of an Eastern bazaar ? 
There is the narrow lane, roofed 
over more or less, so that while 
without the perpetual sunshine 
is hot and glaring, within there 
reigns a delicious shade, — yet 
with plenty of openings to admit 
the light, which, entering only 
from above, shows to the best 
advantage the picturesque crowd 
for ever ebbing and flowing be- 
tween the shops on each side,— 
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shops one calls them by courtesy, 
but they are nothing more than 
little recesses, with the floor (on 
which sits the merchant-shopman) 
raised a foot or two above the 
ground. These recesses are filled 
to overflowing with the “ riches 
of Damascus ” — gorgeous silken 
stuffs and exquisite embroidery, 
or perhaps an endless quantity 
of scarlet boots and slippers, or 
maybe heaps of delicious oriental 
sweetmeats. 

If the bazaars of Damascus are 
less picturesquely satisfactory than 
those of Cairo, the European ele- 
ment in the population is far 
smaller; and all the folk wear 
graceful Eastern robes of such 
beautiful materials, and such rich 
and delicate colours, that one seems 
as he walks the streets to be con- 
templating a succession of ideal 
pictures rather than a piece of 
everyday life. Even the ladies’ 
costumes make a goodly show here ; 
for whereas in Cairo the all-envel- 
oping silk mantle which every 
lady wears out-of-doors is almost 
invariably black, in Damascus it 
is of all the colours of the rain- 
bow. But the rich attire of the 
inhabitants is sadly contrasted by 
their pallid and miserable coun- 
tenances, for it is now the month 
of Ramadan, the great Moham- 
medan fast, and from earliest 
dawn to sunset not so much as a 
crumb of bread or a drop of water 
may pass a Moslem’s lips, and 
(what is almost more melancholy 
still) he may not even seek conso- 
lation in his beloved nargileh. 
Between three and four in the 
morning (so soon, saith the ordin- 
ance, as there is sufficient light 
whereby to distinguish a black 
thread from a blue) a cannon is 
fired to announce that the fast 
has begun, and must be kept till, 
at the moment when the sun van- 
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ishes below the horizon, another 
gun is fired, whereupon every one 
begins to eat, and goes on eating as 
long as may be. 

Other sights of Damascus are— 
the tomb of Saladin (who was born 
in the neighbouring village of Sala- 
héyeh), and the Great Mosque. 
The Great Mosque is an ancient 
Christian church incorporating 
the ruins of a still more ancient 
Roman temple, of which sundry 
remains are still visible, and which, 
about 400 a.p., was restored as a 
church, and dedicated to St John 
the Baptist. It is thought (and 
the theory is probable) that this 
classic temple was built on the site 
of the temple of Rimmon, where 
the King of Syria used to worship 
of old, leaning on Naaman’s hand. 
The interior of the mosque is very 
large and lofty, and it is easy to see 
from its form that the building was 
originally a church. The marble 
floor is covered with bright Eastern 
carpets, on which groups of pale- 
faced Moslems stand and prostrate 
themselves, going through the pre- 
scribed devotions, or sit resting 
and enjoying their favourite occu- 
pation of doing nothing. 

More grateful to Christian eyes 
than the splendour of the interior 
is a certain ancient inscription on 
the outside, of which the Moslems 
know not, and which is so far out 
of the way that there is good hope 
of their never finding it. Led by 
the Sister, our friends start one 
morning in search of it. Passing 
through the silversmiths’ bazaar 
(not a street, but a large covered 
space where the _ silversmiths, 
grouped round their tiny furnaces, 
fashion by hand with the simplest 
tools imaginable the most beauti- 
ful ornaments in silver filigree), 
they make their way to a corner 
thereof, where is a flight of stone 
steps leading up to the roof of the 
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bazaar. Ascending thereby, and 
emerging into the sunshine, they 
see before them the southern side 
of the Great Mosque, and obtain 
a good view of the very beautiful 
western minaret. They advance 
to the point where the top of a 
triple gateway appears above the 
roof of the bazaar, and there over 
the central arch is the Greek in- 
scription of which they are in 
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search. It was cut (probably at 
the time of the restoration already 
mentioned) on what is evidently a 
part of the ancient Roman temple, 
which the Christian architect was 
loath to destroy, as it is orna- 
mented by very fine mouldings, 
and which he dedicated to the 
true God by cutting on the stone 
these words, prefaced by the sign 
of the cross :— 


H BACIAIA COY X€ BACIAIA TIANT@N TWN AIMWN@N 


KAI H A€CIIOTIA COY €N ITTACH F€NEA KAI TENEA, 


“Thy Kingdom, O Christ, is a Kingdom of all ages, 
and Thy Dominion is from generation to generation ” 


“Tt seems,” says the Sister, 
“that the Moslems never discov- 
ered this inscription, or at least 
could not read it if they did, so that 
here it remains, clear and legible 
still, and will remain, let us hope, 
till the church is reconsecrated and 
restored to its rightful use.” 

Meanwhile the Palmyra project 
begins to assume a less misty and 
indefinite form. The father de- 
clares that it is absurd for him, at 
threescore years and twelve, to be 
led such a dance by his daughters 
across mountains and deserts and 
so forth; but every one knows that 
the father, in all but years and 
prudence, is the youngest and most 
enterprising of the whole party. 

‘Cesar, do you think you could 
show us the way to Palmyra?” 
says he one night at supper-time. 

The Cesar looks doubtful for 
a moment, and then vanishes to 
take counsel with Yuseph and 
Abu Hassan, the result being that 
Cesar is willing to undertake the 
journey if he is allowed a few 
days for preparations. He must 
buy a tent to shelter the travellers 
from the sun during the mid-day 
rest in the desert, he must hire 


extra mules to carry provisions 
and charcoal for fuel, and finally 
must secure camels to carry water. 

The travellers are somewhat 
puzzled as to how they are to 
obtain the protection which is 
very necessary in crossing the 


desert, supposing one does not 
feel inclined to be pounced upon 
by the Bedouin, and kept prisoner 
till a ransom is forthcoming. At 
first they think of applying for a 
few Turkish soldiers, but there are 
well-authenticated stories afloat of 
Turkish soldiers going two days’ 
march into the desert and then sud- 
denly turning back and leaving the 
travellers to their fate; and they 
are happily dispensed with when it 
is discovered that one Nasr ibn Ab- 
dullah, sheikh of the ’Anazeh, is at 
the present moment in Damascus, 
and willing to accompany the 
travellers, and moreover, that his 
presence will be a better safeguard 
than any number of soldiers. The 
’Anazeh are the most powerful of 
the Bedouin tribes, and it is said 
that they can bring into the field 
no less than 10,000 horsemen, and 
90,000 camels with riders there- 
upon. 
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Sheikh Nasr is tall and stately, 
with a fine face of the darkest 
bronze. Very graceful and pictur- 
esque is his Bedouin dress. Over 
a long robe of soft whitish material 
confined by a girdle of red he wears 
the brown abba, a long thick cloak 
made of goat’s hair, contrasting 
with the bright red kefiyeh which 
he wears over his head, and which 
is kept in place by a camel-hair 
coil. He is the kindest and most 
courteous of men, with the true 
Bedouin grace of manner. He 
knows not a word of any Euro- 
pean language whatsoever, but his 
grave and gentle dignity is rather 
enhanced by the silence with 
which, when he visits the tra- 
vellers at their tents, he kindly 
greets them, touching his forehead, 
his lips, and his breast, and mean- 
ing thereby, “I greet you with my 
head, my mouth, and my heart.” 
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Before the morning of departure 
has arrived, the travellers fail not 
to ride up to that high point 
among the neighbouring hills 
whence Mohammed once surveyed 
the beautiful plain of Damascus. 
There at his feet, its graceful 
minarets of dazzling white islanded 
in the deep green foliage of the 
surrounding orchards, lay the most 
ancient city in the world, seeming in 
its freshness and beauty as though 
built by some beneficent Afrit in 
the midst of an enchanted forest, 
and preserved evermore in eternal 
youth by some mighty and mystic 
spell. The Prophet, saith the 
tradition, had travelled from Ara- 
bia far over the dreary deserts, 
but when at last he beheld from 
this point the beautiful city, he 
turned away. ‘Man can enter 
Paradise but once!” said he, and 
refused to enter Damascus. 
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MONTROSE AND 


THERE are few names more 
prominent in Scottish history than 
that of James Grahame, the great 
Marquis of Montrose, and yet to 
ninety-nine out of a hundred edu- 
cated people, he is hardly more 
than aname. That he began his 
career, like Falkland and Hyde, 
on the popular side ; that he after- 
wards became an ardent Royalist, 
won brilliant victories in Scotland, 
and finally died on the scaffold—is 
about all that is generally known 
concerning one of the most remark- 
able among the great men who 
came to the front in the deeply 
interesting period of the great 
civil war. The reasons which 
account for this singular obscurity 
are not far to seek. Though 
Montrose’s actions influenced very 
powerfully the course of events 
in both England and Scotland, he 
was yet, through no fault of his 
own, unsuccessful in accomplishing 
the ends at which he aimed; and 
historians are apt to rank a man 
rather according to his success 
than according to his deserts. 
The period, too, which immediately 
followed the great struggle of the 
seventeenth century, was an age 
in which heroism and high moral 
purpose were neither appreciated 
nor understood; and after the 
Revolution of 1688 the champions 
of the earlier monarchy fell to a 
certain extent into oblivion. 

But during the last twenty years 
there have been signs of a revived 
and growing interest in the history 
of the “ hero Cavalier,” as Carlyle 
calls him. Several sketches of his 
life have been published, but noth- 
ing has done so much towards set- 
ting him in his rightful place,— 
towards showing him to have been 
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what he really was—the noblest 
and most noteworthy of all the 
defenders of the old constitutional 
monarchy,—as the prominent po- 
sition which he occupies in Dr 
Gardiner’s great work.! 

Taking advantage of the great 
mass of evidence referring to the 
life and times of Montrose, col- 
lected and published fifty years 
ago by Mr Mark Napier, Dr 
Gardiner has produced a picture 
of the Scottish Royalist par eacel- 
lence, which, though not painted 
with a sympathetic touch, stands 
out vividly and in startling con- 
trast to the grim misrepresentation 
of the hero which may still be 
read in the pages of Brodie, Hal- 
lam, and other Whig historians 
who wrote before Napier’s dis- 
coveries had been made public. 

Dr Gardiner introduces Mon- 
trose as “the fiery youth” who 
was in after-years to be the one 
man who “would believe it pos- 
sible that the royal authority 
should again strike root in the 
heart of the Scottish nation, and 
who was destined to dash himself 
to pieces in the Royal cause, 
against the rocky strength of 
Covenanting Scotland.” 

“When once he had chosen his 
side,” writes Dr Gardiner, “he was 
sure to bear himself like a Paladin of 
old romance. If he made any cause 
his own, it was not with the reasoned 
calculation of a statesman, but with 
the fond enthusiasm of a_ lover. 
When he afterwards transferred his 
affections from the Covenant to the 
King, it was as Romeo transferred his 
affections from Rosaline to Juliet. 
He fought for neither King nor Cove- 
nant, but for that ideal of his own 
which he followed as Covenanter or 
Royalist. He went ever straight to 
the mark, impatient to shake off the 
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schemes of worldly-wise politicians, 
and the plots of interested intriguers. 
Nature had marked him for a life of 
meteoric splendour, to confound and 
astonish a world, and to leave behind 
him an inspiration and a name which 
would outlast the ruin of his hopes. 
In 1638 Montrose could be 
—— but a patriotic Scotsman, and 
as a patriotic Scotsman he threw him- 
self without an afterthought into the 
political strife.” 


Here is a spirited character- 
sketch drawn by the hand of a 
master, but a sketch of one side 
only of a character peculiarly 
complex, and combining qualities 
which are usually found apart. 
It is not often that a “ Paladin of 
romance,”—one who makes a cause 
his own “with the fond enthusi- 
asm of a lover,”—has the kind of 
strength that can stop short in the 
headlong progress of a revolution, 
and breast the furious stream 
which is sweeping weaker wills 
along with it. This is what Mon- 
trose did, and this is what Dr 
Gardiner calls a “ transfer of affec- 
tions.” “As for the first Cove- 
nant, I own it and adhere to it,” 
said Montrose a day or two before 
his death; and it will easily be 
believed that to the man who 
“went ever straight to the mark,” 
the professions of loyalty and af- 
fection to the King, found in 
the first Covenant, were no mere 
empty professions, so that a trans- 
fer of affections was hardly neces- 
sary. Moderation and tolerance 
are characteristics as strongly 
marked in Montrose as enthusiasm 
and single-mindedness, though it 
is extremely difficult to eradicate 
the impression that has been made 
on popular opinion, by continual 
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insistance upon one side of his 
character only. Those who would 
assure themselves of the very 
definite existence of this other 
stronger calmer side have only to 
consult the facts of his life to find 
it. A steady Presbyterian all his 
life, he yet kept out of the bigotry 
with which his co-religionists were 
so deeply incrusted; witness his 
tenderness for the consciences of 
the Roman Catholics of the north, 
when in 1639 he drew up a short 
declaration for them to sign in- 
stead of the Covenant, which he 
had been ordered to force upon 
them,—a “too great leniency” 
little in accordance with the taste 
of his compeers. And if all other 
indication were wanting, what 
mere ardent enthusiast could have 
shown the patience, the wonderful 
control of temper under undeserved 
insult and ill-treatment, that we 
read of in the triumphant story of 
the last days of his life? Such a 
climax of self-command was not 
reached by any but the hard 
straight road of lifelong self-gov- 
ernment ; nor are endless instances 
of this same inward strength want- 
ing for those who care to look for 
them. 

Dr Gardiner does, however, 
seize the very pith and kernel of 
Montrose’s unique personality when 
he calls attention to “that ideal 
of his own which he followed as 
Covenanter or Royalist,” and he 
shows how deeply this character- 
istic had impressed him by re- 
turning to the subject in his later 
volumes, and entering into a more 
detailed description of that lofty 
idealism which calls forth from him 
wonder rather than admiration. 





1 The consistency of Montrose’ s political aims, which resulted from this rarely 
recognised moral strength and steadiness, was well brought out in an interesting 
and masterly paper, written by the late Lord President Inglis, and published in 


‘ Maga’ in the autumn of 1887. 


It is remarkable that the most eminent of Mon- 


trose’s admirers during the present century—-Sir Walter Scott, Mr Mark Napier, 
and the late Lord President—were all men who were specially qualified, by the 
legal training which they had received, to weigh evidence. 
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“Though Montrose was an idealist 
capable of believing in his heart that 
Charles was indeed ‘great, good, and 
just,’ it was not for a dead past that 
he drew his sword. He stood up for 
that which was, in some sort, the 
hope of the future. He detested the 
bigotry of the Presbyterian clergy, 
and he detested still more the des- 
potic sway of the great nobles who 
had banded themselves with Argyle, 
and had risen to power by flattering 
the prejudices of the clergy. Though 
there can indeed be little doubt that 
his own buoyancy of self-reliance, 
with its accompanying ‘love of pre- 
eminence, urged him forward in the 
path he had chosen, yet his ambition 
was closely intertwined with a nobler 
sentiment. To him, the king whom 
he served was not the actual Charles, 
but an imaginary being who was 
eager to free Scotland from a stern 
and relentless tyranny, and to make 
possible again the free and joyous life 
of old. A clergy restraining them- 
selves to their spiritual functions, and 
a nobility devoting themselves to 
their country without self - seeking, 
filled in the picture of the future as 
it was reflected in Montrose’s mind; 
and it was to be realised, not by the 
restoration to power of an absolute 
king, but by the support the king 
would derive from the gentry and the 
nobility of secondary position,” &c.? 

Dr Gardiner points out that the 
means of realising such aims were 
not to be found on Scottish soil ; 
that the state of popular feeling 
made such aims hopeless. He 
thinks Montrose did not see the 
obstacles that stood in his way, 
but there is clear evidence (in his 
own writings) that he did see them 
distinctly enough; only he was one 
of those rare spirits for whom the 
idea of impossibility hardly exists, 
and he was content, if failure could 
not be avoided, to perish with the 
cause for which he fought. 
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“ He dashed at his high aims,” con- 
tinues Dr Gardiner, “like a Paladin 
of romance, conscious of the purity of 
his intentions, and trusting to his own 
genius to mould to useful purposes the 
intractable forces which chance might 
throwin his way. Self-confidence in- 
deed he had to the full, but it was a 
self-confidence of which only noble 
spirits are capable, because it was 
founded on the belief that, in the pre- 
sence of a great effort, base spirits 
would change their natures, and join 
with one heart in establishing the 
reign of truth and justice. His dream 
was more of a devout imagination than 
any that had ever entered into the 
mind of the most fanatical Calvinist.” 


Clearly the historian has here a 
glimpse of the rare spiritual beauty 
—of the nobleness—of Montrose’s 
character. Yet the character, noble 
as it is, fails to win the personal 
sympathy of the writer who de- 
scribes it so well. It may he 
gathered from the passages quoted, 
and from other parts of the History, 
that Dr Gardiner finds two princi- 
pal points to object to in Montrose, 
—putting aside his position on the 
unpopular and unsuccessful side of 
the struggle. These two points 
are his idealism and his trust in 
Charles I. 

To the first of these charges, if 
they may be called such, it may be 
answered that if his idealism, com- 
bined as it was with great energy 
and practical power, was a hin- 
drance in the way of mere worldly 
success, it helped him to attain to 
something much higher and more 
lasting ; it led him to a spiritual 
victory which thrilled thousands 
of hearts, when at last, at the 
Market-cross of Edinburgh, he 
made it clear to the assembled wit- 
nesses, and to all who then or after- 





1 Great Civil War, vol. ii. chap, xxvi. The meaning of this last phrase is 
not clear, for there had never been an absolute king in Scotland, and Montrose 
had certainly formed no scheme in which the gentry and secondary nobility were 


to take any predominant part. 


The re-establishment of the old constitutional 


monarchy, together with the old freely elected Parliament, was his sole aim. 
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wards saw through their eyes, that 
a death on the gallows might be 
more glorious, more spirit-stirring, 
than any death of a successful 
general on the field of battle in the 
moment of victory had ever been 
or ever could be. 

But the “weakness” on which 
Dr Gardiner harps most, is Mon- 
trose’s belief in the goodness and 
honesty of purpose of Charles I. 
Montrose was not alone in this be- 
lief. The great majority of the 
king’s contemporaries who came 
into close personal contact with 
him, including some of his political 
opponents, felt for him an unusual 
degree of love and reverence. But 
even granting that Montrose did 
to some extent idealise the charac- 
ter of his sovereign, this was surely 
a fault on the right side. From 
whom would you expect to get the 
truest account of a man? From 
one who loved, or from one who 
hated him? Trust begets trust ; 
and who can doubt that if the 
popular leaders in England and 
Scotland had met the king at first 
with a frank belief in the honesty 
of his intentions, the issue would 
have been very different? But 
Pym and his allies in both coun- 
tries did not, like Montrose, wish 
simply to defend and maintain the 
old constitutional liberties. They 
were, on the contrary, resolved 
from the first to wrest from the 
king powers which had come down 
to him from his ancestors—powers 
with which he believed himself to 
have been intrusted by God for the 
good of his people ; and the policy 
upon which they relied to effect 
their object was one of calculated 
distrust. By a steady adherence 
to that ungenerous and unjust 
policy, they succeeded in driving 
the king into a position in which 
it was almost impossible for him 
to do right. He was forced to 
choose between handing over the 
greater part of his kingly power to 
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a parliamentary majority,—an idea 
which had never been dreamed of 
in England before that time,—and 
carrying on the government by 
personal rule, independent of the 
recalcitrant Commons. Dr Gardi- 
ner himself believes that Charles 
had neither the intention nor the 
wish to be a tyrant; and he also 
expresses, in a guarded way, his 
belief in the “inward sincerity of 
the king’s nature,”—though it must 
be confessed that it is hard to re- 
concile such a belief with the gene- 
ral tone of the concluding volume 
of the ‘ Great Civil War.’ 

The passages already quoted 
clearly show that Dr Gardiner’s 
candour obliges him to acknow- 
ledge the great and noble qualities 
of Montrose, and to give an at- 
tractive description of a peculiarly 
attractive hero ; but the attraction 
is not for him, and the tribute he 
pays to the virtues of the great 
Royalist leader is paid with evi- 
dent reluctance. His blessings are 
the blessings of Balaam. 

This mental attitude shows it- 
self in many passages of the his- 
tory, and it occasionally leads to 
something very like misrepresenta- 
tion. When, for instance, we read, 
in reference to the intricate tangle 
of affairs connected with the king’s 
visit to Edinburgh in 1641, that 
“ Montrose was the centre of the 
plot,” our first impression is one of 
perplexity as to how this state- 
ment is to be reconciled with the 
description of the same man a few 
pages earlier, where it is said that 
“he went ever straight to the 
mark, impatient to shake off the 
schemes of worldly politicians and 
the plots of interested intriguers.” 
The man whose outspoken honesty 
had been so troublesome to the 
Covenanters while he worked with 
them—who would persist in “ hot- 
ly avowing whatever was writ” 
(Baillie), however inconvenient 
the avowal might be to himself or 
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his party! Montrose a plotter! 
What then had he plotted? Dr 
Gardiner would be puzzled to give 
a plain answer to that question. 
The truth is that the so-called 
plot was the result of that very 
outspokenness just referred to, 
and Montrose can only be said 
to have been the “centre of the 
plot” as a fly entangled in the 
meshes of a spider’s web may be 
said to be the centre of the web. 
The plot, in fact, was entirely Ar- 
gyle’s plot—a cunning contrivance 
to get Montrose out of the way ; to 
keep him closely shut up in prison 
during the king’s stay in Edin- 
burgh, as the only way to prevent 
him from taking his piace in Par- 
liament to support the king, and 
to carry out his openly expressed 
intention of bringing forward evi- 
dence of Argyle’s disloyalty and 
treason. The accusations brought 
against Montrose, Napier, and 
their two friends Keir and Black- 
hall, which were made the excuse 
for keeping them closely imprison- 
ed for five months, were so foolish 
and trifling that, as Lord Napier 
remarks in his short but pithy 
defence, “if proven they were 
nothing worth” ; and such as they 
were, they rested entirely on the 
evidence of a single witness of 
weak character and slight reputa- 
tion. They were based wholly on 
Montrose’s wise and admirable ad- 
vice to the king, contained in the 
letter upon which Dr Gardiner 
comments with entire approbation, 
and on some foolish hieroglyphics 
produced by the single witness, 
Walter Stewart, and said by him 
to be notes of instructions he had 
received from the four friends 
when they intrusted him with 
Montrose’s letter to the king. 
The advice to the king was fully 
and frankly acknowledged, but the 
notes or hieroglyphics were utterly 
disclaimed by each of the accused 
in separate examination. They 
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petitioned in vain for any sort of 
trial, and were all set free without 
further inquiry when the king left 
Scotland. 

The whole evidence relating to 
the so-called “ plot” is printed in 
full in Napier’s ‘ Memorials of 
Montrose’: and as it is lengthy 
enough to fill a good-sized pam- 
phiet, it is perhaps not unjust to 
suppose that Dr Gardiner could 
not spare the time fully to investi- 
gate this labyrinthine contrivance 
of Argyle’s, which, from the gen- 
eral historian’s point of view, is a 
matter of quite secondary import- 
ance. 

In speaking of the commission 
given to Montrose at Oxford in 
1644, nearly three years after his 
imprisonment in Edinburgh Castle, 
Dr Gardiner makes a mistake, 
which, if not very important, 
should, in justice to the unselfish 
champion of the royal cause, be 
rectified. He says that Prince 
Rupert was at first named captain- 
general of Scotland, a subordinate 
commission being given to Mon- 
trose, but that at Montrose’s re- 
quest he was himself made captain- 
general. The very reverse of this 
is the truth. Charles proposed to 
confer the supreme command upon 
Montrose, but he, anxious not to 
excite the jealousy of the Marquis 
of Huntly and other leading Roy- 
alists in the north, entreated the 
king to appoint him lieutenant- 
general under Prince Maurice. 
This was done, and the higher 
commission was only bestowed 
upon Montrose a year and a half 
later, after Kilsyth. 

As an example of the way in 
which Dr Gardiner makes the 
most of any circumstance that may 
be made to tell against Montrose, 
the following passage may be in- 
stanced. After giving a highly 
sensational account of the slaugh- 
ter of the townspeople of Aber- 
deen, as they fled through the 
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streets immediately after the bat- 
tle fought under the walls of the 
city in September 1644, he con- 
tinues :— 


“Tt was not in the midst of a Cove- 
nanting population that this wicked- 
ness was wrought. Again and again, 
in the first years of the troubles, the 
townsmen of Aberdeen had shown 
that they were no meek disciples of 
the Kirk, as none knew better than 
Montrose himself. It is true that, 
through the remainder of his career, 
he showed himself merciful and gen- 
erous to all who came personally in 
contact with him, and sparing of the 
bloodshed of unarmed populations 
whenever it was in his power to 
check the violence of his followers. 
Yet on this occasion he does not seem 
to have had any desire to avert the 
consequences of a rash promise, made 
in a moment of exasperation.” 


The rash promise alluded to is 
the promise of plunder, supposed 
to have been made to the troops 
by Montrose on learning that the 
drummer -boy, who had accom- 
panied his flag of truce to the 
Covenanting commander, had been 
wantonly slain before the battle. 
But Dr Gardiner’s phrase, “‘ Mon- 
trose was wild with fury,” and the 
story of the promise, told to convey 
the idea that he was thirsting for 
vengeance, contradict the evidence 
of his whole life. The Covenanters 
themselves had always found fault 
with his “too great leniency ” as 
long as he was with them; and 
later on, when his officers passion- 
ately pressed him to execute his 
prisoners of war, in revenge for 
the judicial murder of many of 
his dearest friends, who had yield- 
ed themselves upon promise of 
quarter, after the fatal surprise 
of Philiphaugh, he steadfastly re- 
fused to retaliate, reminding his 
officers that the cruelties of their 
enemies gave them an example to 
be shunned and not to be imitated. 
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It is possible that he may have 
promised his troops the plunder 
of Aberdeen, for soldiers without 
regular pay must be provided for ; 
and Dr Gardiner himself remarks 
of the Covenanting army in Eng- 
land, that “the want of pay went 
far to palliate any enormities of 
which the Scots might have been 
guilty.”! But promise or no pro- 
mise, the plunder of Aberdeen and 
the slaughter of many of its in- 
habitants were inevitable when 
a stubbornly contested battle had 
been fought immediately under the 
walls of the city, and the beaten 
burghers fled for refuge to the 
streets and houses, hotly pursued 
by the Irish soldiery flushed with 
victory. 

According to the record of the 
town council, about 160 of the 
inhabitants were killed, almost all 
of whom had taken part in the 
fight. If a few women and un- 
armed men were among the 
victims, the blame should fall 
upon the municipal officers, who, 
when they refused to surrender 
the town to Montrose, gave no 
heed to his humane warning to 
them to send their old persons, 
women, and children to a place of 
safety. No commander—not the 
Iron Duke himself—has ever, even 
with well-disciplined troops, been 
able to prevent scenes of revolting 
cruelty and bloodshed from taking 
place within the walls of a town 
captured in the heat of battle. 
But for this stricture upon Mon- 
trose, it would seem that Dr 
Gardiner himself considers such 
scenes inevitable under like cir- 
cumstances,—so calmly does he 
relate similar instances of the 
horrors of war in England and 
Ireland. 

Take for instance the siege of 
Leicester: ‘“ About a hundred of 
the defenders were slain, either in 
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fair fight or in the heat of victory, 
and some women and children 
were found among the dead ; there 
was however no general massacre.” 
(Neither was there at Aberdeen ) 
“As a matter of course the town 
was given over to plunder. In the 
course of the day, 140 carts laden 
with the spoil of Leicester rolled 
off to Newark.” ! Again, telling 
of the storm of Sligo in 1645, 
“Monro, with the (Covenanting) 
Scots and their English alllies, 
. . . had massacred not only the 
garrison, but the women and 
children as well.” 

In still more striking contrast 
with Dr Gardiner’s manner of 
telling the story of the taking of 
Aberdeen, is his detailed account 
of the storm and sack of Basing 
House, where the cruelties of the 
Parliamentary soldiers are indeed 
related, but with no special con- 
demnation, and with full allowance 
for extenuating circumstances ; 
the whole comment upon the com- 
mander’s part in it being contained 
in the following sentences: ‘“‘I 
thank God,’ wrote Cromwell to 
the Commons, ‘I can give you a 
good account of Basing.’ For 
slaughter after a summons had 
been rejected, as the laws of war 
then stood, he did not consider 
himself bound to give an account 
at all.” ? Montrose’s summons 
had also been rejected, and there 
seems no reason why “ the laws of 
war as they then stood” should 
not justify the Royalist leader 
and his undisciplined troops at 
Aberdeen, just as much as they 
justified General Cromwell with 
his far more civilised soldiers at 
Basing. Even granting the truth 
of every accusation that was ever 
brought against the Highlanders 
and Irishmen who fought for the 
king under Montrose, their hasty 
vengeance in hot fight or pursuit 
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cannot be compared with the de- 
liberate cruelty of those leaders of 
the Parliament and army, who in 
1648, after the easy victory of 
Preston, sold a large number of 
their English and Scottish pris- 
oners into slavery, “under the 
broiling sun of Barbadoes,” and 
who inflicted the same hideous 
punishment upon the brave de- 
fenders of Colchester. In relating 
both these cases in his concluding 
volume, Dr Gardiner carefully 
avoids shocking his readers with 
the ugly-sounding words slavery 
or slaves—using instead the eu- 
phemisms “servile labour,” and 
“ unwilling labourers” *; but these 
phrases do not conceal the bar- 
barity of men who were ever posing 
as more religious than the rest of 
their fellow-countrymen. 

There is one short passage in 
vol. ii. of the ‘Great Civil War,’ 
which can hardly be omitted in 
noticing Dr Gardiner’s view of 
Montrose. Coupling his name 
with that of a man who was hardly 
worthy to be mentioned in the 
same day with the great Marquis, 
he says: “ Montrose and Glamor- 
gan were subjects after Charles’s 
own heart, but for all that, he had 
no worse enemies. Montrose’s 
successes gave point to the feelings 
of exasperation which were uniting 
the Scottish Lowlander with his 
English kinsman, against the king 
who was striving to recover his 
power with Celtic aid.” 

There is something so sophistical 
and ungenerous in the very idea 
of classing Montrose, of all men 
in the world, with King Charles's 
worst enemies, that it is difficult 
to treat the phrase calmly. It is 
as if a man should maintain that 
all the worth of faithful love and 
friendship rested on the merely 
material benefits that such love 
and friendship can confer. But 





1 Vol. ii, p. 194. 


2 Vol. ii. p. 345. 
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the assertion is not based upon 
fact. To speak of the union of 
“ the Scottish Lowlander with his 
English kinsman” as in any way 
the result of Montrose’s campaigns, 
is to confuse cause and effect. 
That union, already completed, 
was the cause, and therefore could 
not be the effect, of his desperate 
venture in support of the falling 
monarchy. Dr Gardiner knows 
full well that more than a year 
before Montrose joined — at infi- 
nite risk to himself—that handful 
of brave men in the Highlands, 
a large army of Lowlanders had 
united with the English Parlia- 
mentary forces to fight against the 
king. It was this very junction 
of the Scots with the rebels that 
turned the scale against him. 
That the king’s enemies were 
greatly exasperated by the mar- 
vellous success of the Royalist 
leader, is true enough. He anni- 
hilated six large bodies of fighting 
men, the greater number of whom 
would otherwise have joined the 
rebels in England. But does Dr 
Gardiner mean to imply that Mon- 
trose ought to have refused to take 
up arms in defence of his king, 
lest he should be victorious, and 
so should “give point to the ex- 
asperation ” of the king’s enemies ? 

The historian lays great stress 
upon the “Celtic aid” which he 
believes to have been a main cause 
of this exasperation. But the Eng- 
lish Parliament did not hesitate to 
make use of “Celtic aid” from 
Wales when they could get it ; and 
their Scottish allies—in spite of 
the “ kinsmanship ” which has only 
been recognised in quite modern 
days—were quite as much aliens 
in England, as the Macdonalds who 
came from the other side of the 
Channel were in Scotland. Mon- 
trose’s own answer to this im- 
peachment is so clear and convinc- 
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ing, that no other is needed. It is 
quoted from his ‘ Remonstrance,’ 
written in 1645, after the victory 
of Kilsyth :— 


“As for joining with Major Mac- 
donald, we marvel why they should 
think that which was lawful for them 
should be unlawful for us, as if they 
had greater liberty to make use of his 
Majesty’s subjects than he himself 
had. Was it lawful for them in Ire- 
land under Monro to employ the self- 
same people, and is it not lawful for 
us to employ them here? .. . If we 
had not first essayed our own country- 
men, .. . there might have been 
somewhat alleged ; but having first 
essayed them, and having been dis- 
appointed by them, it was lawful for 
his Majesty or his Commissioners to 
make use of any of his lawful sub- 
jects, rather than to suffer his author- 
ity to be trampled under the feet of 
subjects, or his Majesty’s subjects to 
be brought in bondage with their 
equals.” 


If Dr Gardiner appears in some 
instances to be unduly captious in 
his reference to the Royalist hero, 
he has at least done him full justice 
as a military genius of the first 
order :— 


“In whatsoever form the enemy 
attacked him, whatever might be the 
varying components of his own army, 
he was always ready to take advan- 
tage of the weakness of the one, of the 
strength of the other.”! “With the 
means at his disposal, no genius short 
of his own could have gained victory 
in the field. It was impossible for 
any man to use them effectively in 
the organisation of a Government.” ” 


Comparing him with the great 


English Dr Gardiner 


says :-— 


leader, 


“On the battle-field Montrose had 
all Cromwell’s promptness of seizing 
the chances of the strife, together with 
a versatility in varying his tactics 
according to the varying resources of 
the enemy, to which Cromwell could 
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lay no claim, whilst his skill as a 
strategist was certainly superior to 
that of his English contemporary.” 


This comparison becomes still 
more striking when it is borne in 
mind that Montrose had won all 
his victories before he was thirty- 
two. 

These battles, vividly described 
by Dr Gardiner, and told with an 
attention to local detail not at- 
tempted by any previous narrator, 
are far more interesting than the 
English battles of the same period. 
There is a certain tameness and 
monotony about many of the bat- 
tles that took place south of the 
Tweed. In some instances, vic- 
tory or defeat was a foregone con- 
clusion, owing to the superior dis- 
cipline or greater numbers on one 
side or the other, or else some 
accidental circumstance decided 
the fortunes of the day. Even at 
Naseby, when it is realised that 
only 7000 Royalists were arrayed 
against nearly 14,000 Parliamen- 
tarians, no great feats of valour 
can have been required from Crom- 
well’s Ironsides in order to secure 
the victory for such overwhelming 
numbers, more especially when 
superior discipline was also on the 
side of the Roundheads. But in 
Scotland the case was very differ- 
ent. The odds—often very great 
—were always against the victors ; 
and nothing but the cool undaunt- 
ed courage of their general, and 
that inventive genius of his which 
invariably turned every accident 
as it occurred into an advantage 
for his own side, could have 
secured the unbroken series of 
brilliant victories which would 
probably have turned the tide of 
rebellion, if the Royalists had not 
managed matters so badly in Eng- 
land, that they could not send 
even a few troops of horse to back 
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up their one successful champion 
in his need. 

Dr Gardiner follows up his com- 
parison of Montrose with Crom- 
well as a military leader by a com- 
parison of the two as statesmen. 
Here his political bias comes in, 
and prevents him from making 
due allowance for difference of age, 
opportunity, and circumstance. 
Montrose, he says, was, or would 
have been, inferior to Cromwell 
as a statesman, because he was 
an idealist. 


“ Whilst Cromwell always based 
his action upon existing facts, and 
contented himself with trying to 
change them for the better with due 
regard to the possibilities of the case, 
Montrose fixed his eye upon an or- 
ganisation in Church and State, which 
had not only no real existence, but 
which was very far removed from 
anything that, in his day at least, 
could possibly come into existence. 
There was, as he fancied, to be a 
king in Scotland—and that king, 
Charles—who would rule in right- 
eousness, and support an unpolitical 
presbytery. There was to be a cler- 
gy, content with the fulfilment of its 
spiritual duties, and a nobility forget- 
ful of its own interests, and eager 
only to support the authority of the 
king. All loyal Scotsmen were to be 
as generous, as unselfish as himself.”! 


It can hardly be imputed to 
Montrose as a serious error, that 
he looked forward to the possibility 
of a righteous king and an unpolit- 
ical clergy ; but Dr Gardiner may 
be right in holding that his lofty 
aims and sanguine temperament 
tended to make him less practical 
and matter-of-fact than Cromwell. 
The latter took what he could get, 
and did not, like Montrose, keep 
always in view some distant though 
clearly defined aim. Cromwell 
had “no regularly formed plan.” 
“No one,” he said in 1647, “rises 
so high as he who knows not 
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whither he is going.” No lofty 
vision gleamed like a guiding star 
before him. He aimed only at an 
immediate purpose. 


“Cromwell needed the impact of 
hard fact to clear his mind, but when 
once it had been cleared, he saw his 
way with pitiless decision of purpose. 
Old friends who crossed his path were 
thrown aside, and hopes which he had 
once held out to them were with- 
drawn. The need of the moment was 
all in all to him, and what that need 
was, he saw with unrivalled accuracy 
of vision.” ! 


This side of Cromwell's character 
—so strikingly opposite to that of 
Montrose—is brought out with still 
more distinctness in the conclud- 
ing volume of the History, where 
he is described as a man who “ ob- 
jects to abstract principles,” “a 
man of compromises,” ? a man who 
would “further a course he had 
long condemned,” while “ conceal- 
ing from himself that he was really 
executing a change of front.” ® 
The comparison, morally at least, 
is not unfavourable to Montrose ; 
and as to his statesmanship, ma- 
terials do not exist for gauging his 
powers in that line. Opportunity 
for action in practical politics, 
after his very early years, was 
never afforded him, and he died 
at thirty-seven, an age at which 
Cromwell had not begun to distin- 
guish himself. One thing is cer- 
tain: his ideal in statesmanship 
was pure and lofty, and his po- 
litical opinions — strongly defined 
and consistently maintained—were 
marked by a moderation rarely to 
be met with among the leading 
men of his time. He did not, like 
Strafford, approve of absolute mon- 
archy. On the contrary, he held 
that when the power of the sove- 
reign “extended beyond the laws 
whereby it was limited,” it was 


necessarily weakened by that ex- 
tension. He also believed that 
such arbitrary extension of regal 
power “could never be any time 
endured by the people of the west- 
ern part of the world, by those of 
Scotland as little as any.” But 
while he maintained the right of 
Parliament to offer a constitutional 
resistance to any illegal use of the 
prerogative, he believed, with in- 
tense conviction, in government 
from above, in a Sovereign power 
over the people, not proceeding 
from them. This power he be- 
lieved to be “instituted by God 
for His glory, and the temporal 
and eternal happiness of men.” 
It was to him “the truest image 
and representation of the power 
of Almighty God upon earth.” He 
recognised it as existing in repub- 
lics and in oligarchies; but the 
form in which it seemed to him 
most sacred, and best fitted to the 
needs of his countrymen, was that 
of the old constitutional monarchy, 
which, however roughly treated on 
many occasions by Scotsmen, had 
struck its roots deep into the 
heart of the nation. The over- 
throw of the monarchy, and even 
undue limitation of its powers, 
involved, in his opinion, greater 
political and social evils than any 
that could result from a temporary 
stretch of prerogative, for it must 
bring about “the oppression and 
tyranny of subjects; the most 
fierce, insatiable, and insupportable 
tyranny in the world ; where every 
man of power oppresseth his neigh- 
bour, without any hope of redress 
from a prince despoiled of his power 
to punish oppressors.” Such a 
state of things could only end, he 
prophetically said, in one way. 
“The kingdom” would, after a 
dismal period of confusion and 
anarchy, “ fall again into the hands 
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of one, who of necessity must, and 
for reasons of State would, tyran- 
nise over them.” ! 

It seems not impossible that 
Montrose’s belief in the necessity 
of strong, responsible, personal 
government may, at no very dis- 
tant period, become part of the 
political creed of the majority of 
thoughtful men. When popular 
government has had its full fling, 
has been tried and found want- 
ing, Englishmen may be glad to 
exchange, if they can, the rule of 
the ignorant, unstable, irrespon- 
sible multitude for some such 
kingship as that under which they 
grew into a great and prosperous 
nation. As yet, however, any- 
body who openly professes such 
opinions, is sure to be considered 
“behind the age,” and Dr Gar- 
diner is certainly not open to this 
reproach. Like Argyle, he takes 
“the part of the many against 
the few,” and this mental attitude 
of his makes it impossible for 
him to write of Montrose with 
that sympathetic insight which 
alone can clearly understand and 
set forth the true force and mean- 
ing of any single human soul, be 
it the soul of a hero or that of 
any ordinary individual. 

It is no reproach to the his- 
torian of the ‘Great Civil War,’ 
that he writes, not indeed as a 
mere partisan, but as a man who 
has honestly taken his side in 
the great political and religious 
struggle which he describes so 
vividly. Any man who could 
devote himself to the study of 
that subject and remain neutral, 
would be more—or less— than 
human, and such a writer would 
assuredly not interest his readers. 
Critics may object to the colouring 
of the great picture here and 
there, or to the lights and sha- 
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dows which, from Dr Gardiner’s 
point of view, fall upon some of 
the principal figures; but almost 
any colouring, is more true to life 
than a dim grey monotone, which 
makes every object appear equally 
flat and unreal. And if he does 
not disguise his own beliefs, he 
gives ample opportunity to 
thoughtful readers who take a 
different point of view, to differ 
from him; for, as far as it is 
possible, he lays the evidence be- 
fore them, and he never intention- 
ally keeps back the sins of his 
friends, or the virtues of his foes. 
In regard to inaccuracies or 
omissions, it would be unreason- 
able to demand in a great histori- 
cal picture the same fulness and 
clearness of detail for each im- 
portant figure, that may fairly be 
looked for in an individual por- 
trait. Taking it all in all, it may 
be granted that those who wish to 
see the true greatness of Montrose 
more widely recognised and appre- 
ciated, have much for which to 
thank Dr Gardiner. 

Of what other leading actor in 
the great drama of the Civil War 
can it be said, as he says of Mon- 
trose—that he was a great genius, 
with an ideal so high, a dream of 
truth and justice so devout, that 
it could not in his own day be 
realised ? that his self - confi- 
dence was the self-confidence of 
which only noble spirits are cap- 
able—that he was truthful, unself- 
ish, and patriotic? that he was 
merciful and generous to those 
with whom he came personally in 
contact, and sparing of the blood- 
shed of unarmed populations? 
Assuredly there are not many 
men in any age in whom such a 
combination of high qualities could 
be discovered by a candid and 
even cool observer, who is very 
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far from feeling any personal bias 
in favour of the subject of his 
sketch. 

This “ Paladin of romance,” as 
Dr Gardiner calls him, with his 
lofty ideals and his disdain of petty 
personal motives, had nothing as- 
cetic or morbid about him. He 
was not above desiring “ the praise 
of good men,” though he would 
sacrifice no principle to obtain it. 
He freely trusted those who 
worked with him and under him ; 
and even when they deceived or 
disappointed him, he readily for- 
gave them. Perhaps nothing more 
clearly shows his remarkable gen- 
tleness of spirit than the absence 
in all his recorded words, written 
or spoken, of any trace of that 
bitter personal vituperation which 
was so general in those days, and 
which was so freely used against 
Montrose himself. Forcible and 
full of fire as his Proclamations 
were, they denounced not indi- 
viduals but things; not Argyle 
and Archibald Johnston, but the 
sins of rebellion and treachery. 
With all his fiery energy of feel- 
ing and of action, he always main- 
tained the calmest self-control ; 
and in all his history there is no 
trace that, even in the most try- 
ing circumstances, his dignity was 
ever ruffled or his temper gave 
way. Faults and failings he must 
have had, but they are almost 
hidden in the glow of a life in- 
spired by the noblest aims, and 
marked by unflinching loyalty in 
action, to the high ideal of right 
which he saw so clearly. 

A contemporary manuscript, 
written by Patrick Gordon, gives 
a description of Montrose that 
enables the reader to form some 
idea of the wonderful -personal 
charm which took so strong a 
hold upon the hearts of his friends 
and followers. Gordon pictures 
the well-proportioned, active figure, 
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the fair colouring, the grave stead- 
fast look, “with eyes sparkling 
and full of life”; and then, leav- 
ing externals, he goes on to de- 
scribe the great Marquis’s char- 
acter :— 


“Of speech slow, but witty and 
full of sense; a presence graceful, 
courtly, and so winning upon the 
beholder that it seemed to claim 
reverence without serving for it; 
for he was so affable, so courteous, 
so benign, that he seemed verily to 
scorn ostentation and keeping of 
state, and therefore he quickly made 
a conquest of the hearts of all his 
followers, so that when he list, he 
could have led them in a chain to 
have followed him in all his enter- 
prises ; and I am persuaded that this 
gracious, humane, and courteous free- 
dom of behaviour, being certainly ac- 
ceptable before God as well as man, 
was that which won him so much 
renown, and enabled him, chiefly in 
the love of his followers, to go through 
such great enterprises. In a 
noble yet courteous way, he seemed 
to slight that vanishing smoke of 
greatness, affecting rather the real 
possession of men’s hearts than the 
frothy and outward show ‘of rever- 
ence ; and therefore was all reverence 
thrust upon him, because all did love 
him, all did honour and reverence 
him. Yea, having once acquired their 
hearts, they were ready not only to 
honour him, but to quarrel with any 
that would not honour him, and would 
not spare their fortunes nor their 
dearest heart’s blood to the end he 
might be honoured.” 


It is no wonder that the orig- 
inal of this picture, 


‘* Not being less, but more, than all 
The gentleness he seemed to be,” 


should have made a deep impres- 
sion upon the hearts of his con- 
temporaries, and that, in spite of 
Covenanting calumnies and Whig 
historians, his memory should still 
be lovingly honoured and cherished 
by those who have looked closely 
into his history. 
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THE CONQUEST OF DONA JACOBA. 


A rorest of willows cut by a 
forking creek, and held apart here 
and there by fields of yellow 
mustard blossoms fluttering in 
their pale-green nests, or meadows 
carpeted with the tiny white and 
yellow flowers of early summer. 
Wide patches of blue where the 
willows ended, and immense banks 
of daisies bordering fields of golden 
grain, bending and shimmering in 
the wind with the long even sweep 
of rising tide. Then the lake, 
long, irregular, half choked with 
tules, closed by a marsh. The 


valley framed by mountains of 
purplish. grey, dull brown with 
patches of vivid green and yellow ; 
a solitary grey peak, barren and 
rocky, in sharp contrast to the 


rich California hills; on one side 
fawn-coloured slopes, and slopes 
with groves of crouching oaks in 
their hollows; opposite, and be- 
yond the cold peak, a golden hill 
rising to a mount of earthy green ; 
still lower, another peak, red and 
green mulberry and mould; be- 
tween and afar, closing the valley, 
a line of pink-brown mountains 
splashed with blue. 

Such was a fragment of Don 
Roberto Duncan’s vast rancho of 
Los Quervos, and on a plateau 
above the willows stood the adobe 
house, white and red-tiled, shaped 
like a solid letter H. On the 
deep verandah, sunken between 
the short forearms of the H, Doiia 
Jacoba could stand and issue com- 
mands in her harsh imperious 
voice to the Indians in the rancheria 
among the willows, whilst the long 
sala behind overflowed with the 
gay company her famous hospital- 
ity had summoned, the bare floor 
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and ugly velvet furniture swept 
out of thought by beautiful faces 
and flowered silken gowns. Be- 
hind the sala was an open court, 
the grass growing close to the 
great stone fountain. On either 
side was a long line of rooms, and 
above the sala was a library open 
ing into the sleeping-room of Dojia 
Jacoba on one side, and into that 
of Elena, her youngest and loveli- 
est daughter, on the other. Be- 
hind the house were a dozen or 
more buildings: the kitchen; a 
room in which steers and bullocks, 
sheep and pigs, were hanging; a 
store - house containing provisions 
enough for a hotel ; and the manu- 
factories of the Indians. Some- 
what apart was a large building 
with a billiard-room in its upper 
storey and sleeping-rooms below. 
From her window Elena could 
look down upon the high-walled 
corral with its prancing horses 
always in readiness for the pleas- 
ure-loving guests, and upon the 
broad road curving through the 
willows and down the valley. 
The great house almost shook 
with life on this brilliant day of 
the month of June 1852. Don 
Roberto Duncan, into whose 
shrewd Scottish hands California 
had poured her wealth for forty 
years, had long ago taken to him- 
self a wife of Castilian blood ; and 
to-morrow their eldest remaining 
daughter was to be married to a 
young Englishman, whose father 
had been a merchant in California 
when San Francisco was Yerba 
Buena. Not a room was vacant 
in the house. Young people had 
come from Monterey and San 
Francisco, Santa Barbara and Los 
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Angeles. Beds had been put up 
in the library and billiard - room, 
in the store-rooms and attics. The 
corral was full of strange horses, 
and the huts in the willows had 
their humbler guests. 

Francisca sat in her room sur- 
rounded by a dozen chattering 

irls. The floor beneath the feet 

of the California heiress was bare, 
and the heavy furniture was of 
uncarved mahogany. But a rich 
satin quilt covered the bed, lavish 
Spanish needlework draped chest 
and tables, and through the open 
window came the June sunshine 
and the sound of the splashing of 
the fountain. 

Francisca was putting the last 
stitches in her wedding-gown, and 
the girls were helping, advising, 
and commenting. 

“ Art thou not frightened, Pan- 
chita,” demanded one of the girls, 
“to go away and live with a 
strange man? Just think, thou 
hast seen him but ten times.” 

“What of that?” asked Fran- 
cisca serenely, holding the rich 
corded silk at arm’s-length, and 
half closing her eyes as she read- 
justed the deep flounce of Spanish 
lace. ‘Remember, we will ride 
and dance and play games together 
for a week with all of you, dear 
friends, before I go away with 
him. I shall know him quite well 
by that time. And did not my 
father know him when he was a 
little boy? Sure he cannot be a 
cruel man, or my father would not 
have chosen him for my husband.” 

“T like the Americans and the 
Germans and the Russians,” said 
the girl who had spoken, “ particu- 
larly the Americans. But these 
English are so stern, so harsh 
sometimes.” 

“What of that?” asked Fran- 
cisca again. “Am I not used to 
my father?” 

She was a singular-looking girl, 
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this compound of Scottish and 
Spanish. Her face was cast in 
her father’s hard mould, and her 
frame was large and sturdy; but 
she had the black luxuriant hair 
of Spain, and much grace of 
gesture and expression. 

*T would not marry an English- 
man,” said a soft voice. 

Francisca raised her eyebrows 
and glanced coldly at the speaker, 
a girl of perfect loveliness, who 
sat behind a table, her chin resting 
on her clasped hands. 

“Thou wouldst marry whom 
our father told thee to marry, 
Elena,” said her sister severely. 
“What hast thou to say about 
it?” 

“T will marry a Spaniard,” said 
Elena, rebelliously. ‘A Spaniard, 
and no other.” 

“Thou wilt do what?” said a 
cold voice from the door. The 
girls gave a little scream. Elena 
turned pale, even Francisca’s hands 
twitched. 

Doiia Jacoba was an impressive 
figure as she stood in the doorway. 
A tall unbowed woman with a large 
face und powerful penetrating éyes. 
A thin mouth covering white 
teeth separated the prominent 
nose and square chin. A braid of 
thick black hair lay over her fine 
bust, and a black silk handker- 
chief made a turban for her lofty 
head. She wore a skirt of heavy 
black silk and a shawl of Chinese 
crépe, one end thrown gracefully 
over her shoulder. 

“What didst thou say?” she 
demanded again, a sneer on her 
lips. 

Elena made no answer. She 
stared through the window at the 
servants laying the table in the 
dining-room on the other side of 
the court, her breath shortening 
as if the room had been exhausted 
of air. 

“Let me hear no more of that 
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nonsense,” continued her mother. 
‘“ A strange remark truly to come 
from the lips of a Californian! Thy 
father has said that his daughters 
shall marry men of his race—men 
who belong to that island of the 
North; and I have agreed, and 
thy sisters are well married. No 
women are more virtuous, more 
industrious, more religious, than 
ours; but our men—our young 
men—are a set of drinking, gam- 
bling vagabonds. Go to thy room 
and pray there until supper.” 

Elena ran out of an opposite 
door, and Doiia Jacoba sat down 
on a high-backed chair and held 
out her hand for the wedding- 
gown. She examined it atten- 
tively, and gave a faint smile of 
approval. 

“ The lace is beautiful,” she said. 
“There is no richer in California, 
and I have seen Dofia Maria An- 
tonia de la Guerra’s, and Dofia 
Modeste Castro’s. Let me see thy 
mantilla once more.” 

Francisca opened a chest nearly 
as large as her bed, and shook out 
a long square of superb Spanish 
lace. It had arrived from the city 
of Mexico but a few days before. 
The girls clapped their admiring 
hands, as if they had not looked at 
it twenty times, and Dofia Jacoba 
smoothed it tenderly with her 
strong hands. Then she went over 
to the chest and lifted the beauti- 
ful silk and crépe gowns, one by 
one, her sharp eyes detecting no 
flaw. She opened another chest 
and examined the piles of under- 
clothing and bed linen, all of finest 
woof, and deeply bordered with the 
drawn work of Spain. 

‘** All is well,” she said, return- 
ing to her chair. ‘I see nothing 
more to be done. Thy brother will 
bring the emeralds, and the Eng- 
lish plate will come before the 
week is over.” 

“Ts it sure that Santiago will 
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come in time for the wedding?” 
asked a half- English grand- 
daughter, whose voice broke sud- 
denly at her. own temerity. 

But Dojia Jacoba was in a gra- 
cious mood. 
“ Sure. 
gone to meet him? 
here at four to-day.” 

“How glad I shall be to see 
him!” said Francisca. ‘Just 
think, my friends, I have not seen 
him for seven years. Not since he 
was eleven yearsold. He has been 
on that cold dreadful island in the 
North all this time. I wonder has 
he changed ?” 

‘““Why should he change?” asked 
Doiia Jacoba. “Is he not a Cortez 
and a Duncan? Is he not a Cali- 
fornian and a Catholic? Can a 
few years in an English school 
make him of another race? He is 
seven years older, that is all.” 

“True,” assented Francisca, 
threading her needle ; “of course 
he could not change.” 

Dofia Jacoba opened a large fan 
and wielded it with slow curves of 
her strong wrist. She had never 
been cold in her life, and even a 
June day oppressed her. 

“ We have another guest,” she 
said in a moment—“ a young man, 
Don Dario Castafiares of Los 
Robles Rancho. Hecomes to buy 
cattle of my husband, and must 
remain with us until the bargain 
is over.” 

Several of the girls raised their 
large black eyes with interest. 
“Don Dario Castafiares,” said one ; 
“T have heard of him. He is 
very rich and very handsome, they 
say.” 

x: Yes,” said Dojia Jacoba, in- 
differently. “He is not ugly, 
but much too dark. His mother 
was an Indian. He is no hus- 
band, with all his leagues, for 
any Californian of pure Castilian 
blood.” 


Has not Don Roberto 
He will be 
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Elena had gone up to her room, 
and would have locked the door 
had she possessed a key. As it 
was, she indulged in a burst of 
tears at the prospect of marrying 
an Englishman, then consoled her- 
self with the thought that her best- 
beloved brother would be with her 
in a few hours. 

She bathed her face and wound 
the long black coils about her 
shapely head. The flush faded 
out of her white cheeks and her 
eyelids were less heavy. But the 
sadness did not leave her eyes nor 
the delicate curves of her mouth. 
She had the face of the Madonna, 
stamped with the heritage of suffer- 
ing,—a nature so keenly capable 
of joy and pain that she drew both 
like a magnet, and would so long as 
life stayed in her. 

She curled herself up in the 
window-seat, looking down the 
road for the grey cloud of dust 
that would herald her brother. 
But only black crowds of crows 
mounted screaming from the wil- 
lows, to dive and rise again. Sud- 
denly she became conscious that she 
was watched, and her gaze swept 
downward to the corral. A stranger 
stood by the gates giving orders to 
a vaquero, but looking hard at her 
from beneath his low dropped som- 
brero. He was tall, this stranger, 
and very slight. His face .was 
nearly as dark as an Indian’s, but 
set with features so perfect that 
no one but Doiia Jacoba had ever 
found fault with his skin. Below 
his dreaming ardent eyes was a 
straight delicate nose ; the sensu- 
ous mouth was half parted over 
glistening teeth, and but lightly 
shaded by a silken moustache. 
About his graceful figure hung a 
dark-red serape embroidered and 
fringed with gold, and his red 
velvet trousers were laced and his 
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yellow riding-boots gartered with 
silver. 

Elena rose quickly and pulled 
the curtain across the window; 
the blood had flown to her hair, 
and a smile chased the sadness 
from her mouth. Then she raised 
her hands and pressed the palms 
against the slope of the ceiling, her 
dark upturned eyes full of terror. 
For many moments she stood so, 
hardly conscious of what she was 
doing, seeing only the implacable 
eyes of her mother ; then down the 
road came the loud regular hoof- 
falls of galloping horses, and with 
an eager cry she flung aside the 
curtain, forgetting the stranger. 

Down the road, half hidden by 
the willows, came two men; and 
when they reached the rancheria 
Elena saw their faces. A sandy- 
haired hard-faced old Scotsman, 
with cold blue eyes beneath shaggy 
red brows, and a dark slim lad, a 
Californian every inch of him. 
Elena waved her handkerchief and 
the lad his hat. Then the girl 
rushed down the stair and over to 
the willows. Santiago sprang from 
his horse, and the brother and sister 
clung together kissing and crying, 
huggingeach other until her hair fell 
down and his hat was in the dust. 

“Thou hast come!” cried Elena 
at last, holding him at arm’s-length 
that she might see him better, then 
clinging to him again with all her 
strength. ‘Thou wilt never leave 
me again—promise me! Promise 
me, my Santiago! Ay, I have 
been so lonely.” 

“Never, my little one. Have 
I not longed to come home that I 
might be with thee? O my Elena! 
I know so much, I will teach 
thee everything.” t 

*“ Ay, I am proud of thee, my 
Santiago! Thou knowest morethan 
any boy in California—I know.” 
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“Perhaps that would not be 
much,” with fine scorn. ‘“ But 
come, Elena mia, I must go to 
my mother; she is waiting. She 
looks as stern as ever; but how I 
have longed to see her!” 

They ran to the house, passing 
the stranger, who had watched 
them with folded arms and scowl- 
ing brows. Santiago rushed impet- 
uously at his mother; but she put 
out her arm, stiff and straight, 
and held him back. Then she laid 
her hand, with its vice-like grip, 
on his shoulder, and led him down 
the sala to the chapel at the end. 
It was arranged for the wedding 
with all the pomp of velvet altar- 
cloth and golden candelabra, and 
he looked at it wonderingly. Why 
had she brought him to look upon 
this before giving him a mother’s 
greeting ? 


“Kneel down,” 


she said, “and 


repeat the prayers of thy Church 
—prayers of gratitude for thy safe 


return.” 

The boy folded his hands depre- 
catingly. 

“But, mother, remember it is 
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seven long years since I have said 
the Catholic prayers. Remember I 
have been educated in an English 
college, in a.Protestant country.” 

Her tall form curved slowly to- 
ward him, the blood blazed in her 
dark cheeks. 

“What!” she screamed, incred- 
ulously, “thou hast forgotten the 
prayers of thy Church—the pray- 
ers thou learnedst at my knee?” 

‘“Yes, mother, I have,” he said 
desperately. ‘I cannot——” 

“God!” she cried. ‘ God! 
Mother of God! my son says 
this to me!” She caught him by 
the shoulder again and almost 
hurled him from the room. Then 
she locked her hand about his arm 
and dragged him down the sala to 
his father’s room. She took a green- 
hide reata from -the table and 
brought it down upon his back 
with long sweeps of her powerful 
arm ; but not another word came 
from her rigid lips. The boy 
quivered with the shame and pain, 
but made no resistance — for he 
was a Californian, and she was 
his mother. 


III. 


Joaquin, the eldest son, who had 
been hunting bear with a number 
of his guests, returned shortly after 
his brother’s arrival, and was met 
at the door by his mother. 

“ Where is Santiago?” he asked. 
“T hear he has come.” 

“Santiago has been sent to bed, 
where he will remain for the pres- 
ent. We have an unexpected 
guest, Joaquin. He leans there 
against the tree—Don Dario Cas- 
taiiares. Thou knowest who he 
is. He comes to buy cattle of 
thy father, and will remain some 
days. Thou must share thy 
room with him, for there is no 
other place—even on the billiard- 
table.” 


Joaquin liked the privacy of his 
room, but he had all the hospitality 
of his race. He went at once to 
the stranger, walking a little hea- 
vily, for he was no longer young 
and slender, but with a cordial 
smile on his shrewd warmly colour- 
ed face. 

“The house is at your service, 
Don Dario,” he said, shaking the 
new-comer’s hand. ‘“ We are hon- 
oured that you come in time for 
my sister’s wedding. It distresses 
me that I cannot offer you the best 
room in the house, but, Dios! we 
have a company here. I have 
only the half of my poor bed to 
offer you, but if you will deign to 
accept that——” 
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“T am miserable, wretched, to 
put you to such trouble——” 

“Never think of such a thing, 
my friend. Nothing could give 
me greater happiness than to try 
to make you comfortable in my 
poor room. Will you come now 
and take a siesta before supper ?” 

Dario followed him to the house, 
protesting at every step, and Joa- 
quin threw open the door of one 
of the porch rooms. 

« At your service, sefior—every- 
thing at your service.” 

He went to one corner of the 
room and kicked aside a pile of 
saddles, displaying a small hillock 
of gold in 10- and 50-dollar slugs. 
“You will find about 30,000 dol- 
lars there. We sold some cattle 
a few days ago. I beg that you 
will help yourself. It is all at 
your service. I will now go 
and send you some aguardiente, 
for you must be thirsty.” And 
he went out and left his guest 
alone. 

Dario threw himself face down- 
ward on the bed. He was in 
love, and the lady had kissed 
another man as if she had no love 
to spare. True, it was but her 
brother she had kissed, but would 
she have eyes for any one else 
during a stranger’s brief visit? 
And how could he speak a word 
with her alone, in this crowded 
house? And that terrible dragon 
of a mother! He sprang to his 
feet as an Indian servant entered 
with a glass of aguardiente; and 
when he had burnt his throat he 
felt better. “I will stay until 
I have won her, if I remain a 


month,” he vowed. “It will be 
some time before Don Roberto 
will care to talk business.” 

But Don Roberto was never too 
preoccupied to talk business. After 
he had taken his bath and siesta, 
he sent a servant to request Don 
Dario Castafiares to come up to 
the library, where he spent most 
of his time, received all his visitors, 
reprimanded his children, and took 
his after-dinner naps. It was a 
luxurious room for the California 
of that day. A thick red English 
carpet covered the floor, one side 
of the room was covered by a 
crowded bookcase, and the heavy 
mahogany furniture was hand- 
somely carved, although uphol- 
stered with horse-hair. 

In an hour every detail of the 
transaction had been disposed of, 
and Dario had traded a small 
rancho for a herd of cattle. The 
young man’s face was very long 
when the last detail had been ar- 
ranged, but he had forgotten that 
his host was as Californian as him- 
self. Don Roberto poured him a 
brimming glass of angelica, and 
gave him a hearty slap on the 
back. 

“The cattle will keep for a few 
days, Don Dario,” he said, “ and 
you shall not leave this house until 
the festivities are over. Not until 
a week from to-morrow—do you 
hear? I knew your father. We 
had many a transaction together, 
and I take pleasure in welcoming 
his son under my roof. Now get 
off to the young people, and do not 
make any excuses.” 

Dario made none. 


IV. 


The next morning at eight Fran- 
cisca stood before the altar in the 
chapel, looking very handsome in 
her rich gown and soft mantilla. 
The bridegroom, a sensible-looking 


young Englishman, was somewhat 
nervous, but Francisca might have 
been married every morning at 
eight o’clock. Behind them stood 
Don Roberto in a new suit of 
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English broadcloth, and Doiia 
Jacoba in heavy lilac silk, half 
covered with priceless lace. The 
six bridesmaids looked like a huge 
bouquet, in their wide delicately 
coloured skirts; and their dark 
eyes, mischievous, curious, thought- 
ful, flashed more brilliantly than 
the jewels they wore. 

The sala and Don Roberto’s 
room beyond were so crowded 
that some of the guests stood in 
the windows, and many could not 
enter the doors; every family 
within a hundred leagues had 
come to the wedding. The ver- 
andah was crowded with girls, 
their sparkling faces draped in 
black mantillas or bright redosas, 
their full gay gowns fluttering in 
the breeze. Men in jingling spurs 
and all the bravery of gold-laced 
trousers and short embroidered 
jackets, respectfully elbowed their 
way past brown and stout old 
women that they might whisper 
a word in some pretty alert little 
ear. 


They had all ridden many 
leagues that morning, but there 
was not a trace of fatigue on any 


face. The court behind the sala 
was full of Indian servants striv- 
ing to catch a glimpse of the 
ceremony. 

Dario stood just within the 
front door, his eyes eagerly fixed 
upon Elena. She looked like a 
California lily in her white gown ; 
even her head drooped a little as 
if a storm had passed. Her eyes 
were absent and heavy; they 
mirrored nothing of the solemn 
gaiety of the morning; they saw 
only the welts on her brother’s 
back. 

_ Dario had not seen her since 
Santiago’s arrival. She had not 
appeared at supper, and he had 
slept little in consequence; in 
fact, he had spent most of the 
night playing monété with Joaquin 
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and a dozen other young men in 
the billiard-room. 

During the bridal mass the 
padre gave communion to the 
young couple; and to those who 
had made confession the night 
before. Elena was not of the 
number, and during the intense 
silence she drew back and stood 
and knelt near Dario. They were 
not close enough to speak, had 
they dared; but the Californian 
had other speech than words, and 
Dario and Elena made their con- 
fession that morning. 

During breakfast they were at 
opposite ends of the long table in 
the dining-room, but neither took 
part in the songs and speeches, 
the toasts and laughter. Both 
had done some manceuvring to 
get out of sight of the old people 
and sit at one of the many other 
tables in the sala, on the corridor, in 
the court; but Elena had to go with 
the bridesmaids, and Joaquin in- 
sisted upon doing honour to the 
uninvited guest. The Indian ser- 
vants passed the rich and delicate, 
the plain and peppered dishes, the 
wines and the beautiful cakes 
for which Doiia Jacoba and her 
daughters were famous. The mas- 
sive plate that had done duty 
for generations in Spain was on 
the table, the crystal had been 
cut in England. It was the 
banquet of a grandee, and no one 
noticed the silent lovers. 

After breakfast the girls flitted 
to their rooms and changed their 
gowns, and wound rebosas or man- 
tillas about their heads ; the men 
put off their jackets for lighter 
ones of flowered calico, and the 
whole party, in buggies or on 
horseback, started for a bull-fight 
which was to take place in a field 
about a mile behind the house. 
Elena went in a buggy with San- 
tiago, who was almost as pale as 

20 
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she. Dario, on horseback, rode 
as near her as he dared ; but when 
they reached the fence about the 
field careless riders crowded be- 
tween, and he could only watch 
her from afar. 

The vaqueros in their broad black 
hats shining with varnish, their 
black velvet jackets, their crimson 
sashes and short black velvet trou- 
sers laced with silver cord over spot- 
less linen, looked very picturesque 
as they dashed about the field 
jingling their spurs and shouting 
at each other. When the bulls 
trotted in and greeted each other 
pleasantly, the vaqueros swung 
their hissing reatas and yelled 
until the maddened animals 
wreaked their vengeance on each 
other, and the serious work of 
the day began. 

Elena leaned back with her fan 
before her eyes, but Santiago 
looked on eagerly in spite of his 
English training. 

“Caramba/” he cried, “ but 
that old bull is tough. Look, 
Elena! The little one is down. 
No, no! he has the big one. Ay! 
yt, yt/ By Jove! he is gone— 
no, he has run off—he is on him 
again. He has ripped him up! 
Brava / brava /” 

A cheer as from one throat 
made the mountains echo, but 
Elena still held her fan before 
the field. 

“How canst thou like such 
bloody sport?” she asked, disgust- 
edly. “The poor animals! What 
pleasure canst thou take to see a 
fine brute kicking in his death- 
agony, his bowels trailing on the 
ground ?” 

“Fie, Elena! Art thou not a 
Californian? Dost thou not love 
the sport of thy country? Why, 
look at the other girls. They are 
mad with excitement. By Jove! 
I never saw so many bright eyes. 
I wonder if I will be too stiff to 
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dance to-night? Elena! but she 
gave me a beating! But tell me, 
little one, why dost thou not like 
the bull-fight? I feel like another 
man since I have seen it.” 

“JT cannot be pleased with 
cruelty. I shall never get used 
to see beasts killed for amuse- 
ment. And Don Dario Castaiiares 
does not like it either. He never 
smiled once, nor said ‘ Brava /’” 

“ Aha! and how dost thou know 
whether he did or not? I thought 
thy face was behind that big black 
fan.” 

“T saw him through the sticks. 
What does ‘by Jove’ mean, my 
Santiago?” 

He enlightened her, then stood 
up eagerly. Another bull had 
been brought in, and one of the 
vaqueros was to fight him. Dur- 
ing the next two hours Santi- 
ago gave little thought to his 
sister, and sometimes her long 
black lashes swept above the top 
of her fan. When five or six 
bulls had stamped and roared and 
gored and died, the guests of Los 
Quervos went home to chocolate 
and siesta, and the others returned 
to their various ranchos. 

But Dario took no nap that day. 
Twice he had seen an Indian girl 
at Elena’s window, and as_ the 
house settled down to temporary 
calm, he saw the girl go to the 
rancheria among the willows. He 
wrote a note, and followed her as 
soon as he dared. She wore a 
calico frock, exactly like a hundred 
others, and her stiff black hair cut 
close to her neck in the style en- 
forced by Doiia Jacoba ; but Dario 
recognised her imitation of Elena’s 
walk and carriage. He was very 
nervous, but he managed to stroll 
about, and make his visit appear 
one of curiosity. As he passed 
the girl he told her to follow him, 
and in a few moments they were 
alone in a thicket. He had hard 
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work persuading her to take 
the note to her mistress, for the 
girl stood in abject awe of Dofia 
Jacoba; but love of Elena and 
sympathy for the handsome stran- 
ger prevailed, and the girl went 
off with the missive. 

The staircase led from Don Ro- 
berto’s room to Doiia Jacoba’s ; 
but the lady’s all-seeing eyes were 
closed, and the master was snoring 
in his library. Malia tiptoed by 
both, and Elena, who had been 
half asleep, sat up, trembling with 
excitement, and read the impas- 


The guests and family met again 
at supper ; but yards of linen and 
mounds of plate, spirited, quickly 
turning heads, flowered muslin 
gowns and silken jackets, again 
separated Dario and Elena. He 
caught a glimpse now and again 
of her graceful head turning on its 
white throat, or of her sad pure 
profile shining before her mother’s 
stern old face. 

Immediately after supper the 
bride and groom led the way to 
the sada, the musicians tuned their 
violins and guitars, and after an 
hour’s excited comment upon the 
events of the day, the dancing 
began. Dofia Jacoba could be very 
gracious when she chose, and she 
moved among her guests like a 
queen to-night, begging them to 
be happy, and electrifying them 
with her rare smile. She dispelled 
their awe of her with magical tact ; 
and when she laid her hand on 
one young beauty’s shoulder, and 
told her that her eyes put out the 
poor candles of Los Quervos, the 
girl was ready to fling herself on 
the floor and kiss the tyrant’s feet. 
Elena watched her anxiously. 
She adored and feared her mother. 
Her father petted her in his harsh, 
abrupt way; if she had ever received 
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sioned request for an interview. 
She lifted her head and listened, 
panting a little. Then she ran 
to the door and looked into the 
library. Her father was sound 
asleep ; there could be no doubt of 
that. She dared not write an 
answer, but she closed the door 
and put her lips to the girl’s ear. 

“Tell him,” she murmured, horri- 
fied at her own boldness—“ tell him 
to take me out for the contradanzu 
to-night. There is no _ other 
chance.” And the girl went back 
and delivered the message. 


a kiss from her mother, she did not 
remember it; but she worshipped 
the blinding personality of the 
woman, although she shook before 
the relentless will. But that her 
mother was pleased to be gracious 
to-night was beyond question, and 
she gave Dario a glance of timid 
encouragement, which brought him 
to her side at once. 

“At your feet, sefiorita,” he 
said, “may I dare beg the honour 
of the contradanza ?” 

She bent her slender body in a 
pretty curtsey. “It is a small 
favour to grant a guest who deigns 
to honour us with his presence.” 

He led her out, and when he 
was not gazing enraptured at the 
graceful swaying and gliding of 
her body, he managed to make 
a few conventional remarks. 

“You do not like bull-fighting, 
sejiorita.” 

“He watched me,” she thought. 
“No, seiior. I like nothing that 
is cruel.” 

“Those soft eyes could never be 
cruel. Ay, you are so beautiful, 
seiiorita.” 

“T am but a little country girl, 
sefior. You must have seen far 
more beautiful women in the cities. 
Have you ever been in Monterey ?” 
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“ Yes, seliorita, many times. I 
have seen all the beauties, even 
Dojiia Modeste Castro. Once, too 
—that was before the Americans 
came —I saw the Seiiorita Ysabel 
Herrera, a woman so beautiful 
that a man robbed a church and 
murdered a priest for her sake. 
But she was not so beautiful as 
you, sefiorita.” 

The blood throbbed in the girl’s 
fair cheeks. ‘He must love me,” 
she told herself, “‘ to think me more 
beautiful than Ysabel Herrera. 
Joaquin says she was the hand- 
somest woman that was ever seen.” 

“You compliment me, seiior,” 
she answered, vaguely. ‘‘ She had 
wonderful green eyes. So has the 
Sefiora Castro. Mine are only 
brown, like so many other girls.” 

“They are the most beautiful 
eyes in California. They are like 
the Madonna’s. I do not care for 


green eyes.” His black ones flashed 
their language to hers, and Elena 


wondered if she had ever been un- 
happy. She barely remembered 
where she was, forgot that she was 
a helpless bird in a golden cage. 
Her mate had flown through the 
open door. 

The contradanza ends with a 
waltz, and as Dario held her in his 
arms his last remnant of prudence 
gave way. 

“Elena, Elena,” he murmured 
passionately, “I love thee. Dost 
thou not know it? «Dost thou not 
love me a little? Ay, Elena! I 
have not slept one hour since I saw 
thee.” 

She raised her eyes to his face. 
The sadness still dwelt in their 
depths, but above floated the soft 
flame of love and trust. She had 
no coquetry in her straightfor- 
ward and simple nature. 

* Yes,” she whispered, “I love 
thee.” 

*“ And thou art happy, qguerida 
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mia. Thou art happy here in my 
arms?” 

She let her cheek rest for a mo- 
ment against his shoulder. ‘“ Yes, 
I am very happy.” 

** And thou wilt marry me?” 

The words brought her back to 
the present, and the light left her 
face, 

** Ay,” she said, “‘why did you 
say that? It cannot ever be.” 

“ But it shall be! Why not? 
I will speak with Don Roberto in 
the morning.” 

The hand that lay on his shoulder 
clutched him suddenly. ‘‘ No, no,” 
she said, hurriedly ; ‘‘ promise me 
that thou wilt not speak to him 
for two or three days at least. 
My father wants us all to marry 
Englishmen. He is kind, and he 
loves me, but he is mad for Eng- 
lishmen. And we can be happy 
meanwhile.” 

The music stopped, and he could 
only murmur his promises before 
leading her back to her mother. 

He dared not take her out again, 
but he danced with no one else, in 
spite of many inviting eyes, and 
spent the rest of the night on the 
corridor, where he could watch her 
unobserved. The waiis were so 
thick at Los Quervos that each 
window had a deep seat within 
and without. Dario ensconced 
himself, and was comfortable, if 
tumultuous. Elena sang once 
during the evening,—not a love- 
ballad, but that saddest and most 
beautiful of all Spanish songs, 
“The Last Sigh of the Moor.” 
So passionate was her cry, “ Ay, 
nunca, nunca, nunca mas /” that 
Dario knelt on the slopes of 
Granada and kissed the hand of 
Boadbil el Chico with adoring 
fealty, then shuddered with the 
superstition of his race as he real- 
ised that the despairing words came 
from the lips of Elena Duncan. 
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Vi. 


With dawn the dancing ended, 
and quiet fell upon Los Quervos. 
jut at twelve gay voices and 
laughter came through every 
window. The family and guests 
were taking their cold bath, ready 
for another eighteen hours of 
pleasure. 

Shortly after the long dinner, 
the iron-barred gates of the corral 
were thrown open and a band of 
horses, golden bronze in colour, 
with silvery manes and _ tails, 
silken embroidered saddles on their 
slender backs, trotted up to the 
door. The beautiful creatures 
shone in the sun like burnished 
armour ; they arched their haughty 
necks and lifted their small feet 
as if they were California beauties 
about to dance E/ Son. 

The girls had on their short 
riding-skirts girt with gay sashes, 
and little round hats were on their 
heads. The men wore thin jackets 
of brightly coloured silk, gold- 
laced knee-breeches, and silver 
spurs. They tossed the girls upon 
their saddles, vaulted into their 
own, and all started on a wild 
gallop for the races. 

Dario, with much manceuvring, 
managed to ride by Elena’s side. 
It was impossible to exchange a 
word with her, for keen and mis- 
chievous ears were about them; 
but they were close together, and 
a kind of ecstasy possessed them 
both. The sunshine was so golden, 
the quivering visible air so full of 
soft intoxication, they were filled 
with a reckless animal joy of 
living—the divine right of youth 
to exist and be happy. The bars 
of Elena’s cage sank into the warm 
resounding earth; she wanted to 
cry aloud her joy to the birds, to 
hold and kiss the air as it passed. 
Her face sparkled, her mouth grew 


full. She looked at Dario, and 
he dug his spurs into his horse’s 
flanks. 

The representatives of many 
ranchos, their wives and daugh- 
ters, awaited the party from Los 
Quervos. But none pushed their 
way between Dario and Elena that 
day. And they both enjoyed the 
races; they were in a mood to 
enjoy anything. They became ex- 
cited, and shouted with the rest 
as the vaqueros flew down the 
field. Dario bet and lost a ran- 
chita, then bet and won another. 
He won a herd of cattle, a band 
of horses, a saddle-bag of golden 
slugs. Sure, fortune smiled on 
him from the eyes of Elena. 
When the races were over they 
galloped down to the ocean and 
over the cliffs and sands, watching 
the ponderous waves fling them- 
selves on the rocks, then back and 
rear their crests to thunder on 
again. 

“The fog!” cried some one— 
“the fog!” and with shrieks of 
mock terror they turned their 
horses’ heads and raced down the 
valley, the fog after them like a 
phantom tidal-wave ; but they out- 
stripped it, and sprang from their 
horses at the corridor of Los 
Quervos with shouts of triumph 
and lightly blown kisses at -the 
enemy. 

After supper they found eggs 
piled upon silver dishes in the sala, 
and with cries of - “‘ Cascaron / 
Cascaron /” they flung them at 
each other, the cologne and flour 
and tinsel with which the shells 
were filled deluging and decorat- 
ing them. 

Doiia Jacoba again was in a 
most gracious mood, and leaned 
against the wall, an amused smile 
on her strong serene face. Her 
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husband stood by her, and she 
indicated Elena by a motion of 
her fan. 

“Is she not beautiful to-night, 
our little one?” she asked, proudly. 
“See how pink her cheeks are! 
her eyes shine like stars. She is 
the handsomest of all our children, 
viejo.” 

* Yes,” he said, something like 
tenderness in his cold blue eyes, 
* there is no prettier girl on twenty 
ranchos. She shall marry the 
finest Englishman of them all.” 

Elena threw a cascaron directly 
into Dario’s mouth, and although 
the cologne scalded his throat, he 
heroically swallowed it, and _ re- 
venged himself by covering her 
black locks with flour. The guests, 
like the children they were, chased 
each other all over the house, up 
and down the stair; the men hid 
under tables, only to have a sly 
hand break a cascaron on the back 


of their heads, to receive a deluge 
down the spinal column. The 
bride chased her dignified groom 


out into the yard, and a dozen 
followed. Then Dario found his 
chance. 

Elena was after him, and as 
they passed beneath a tree he 
turned like a flash and caught her 
in his arms and kissed her. For 
a second she tried to free herself, 
mindful that her sisters had not 
kissed their lovers until they stood 
with them in the chapel; but she 
was made for love, and in a mo- 
ment her white arms were cling- 
ing about his neck. People were 
shouting around them ; there was 
time for but few of the words 
Dario wished to say. 

“Thou must write me a little 
note every day,” he commanded. 
“Thy brother’s coat, one that he 
does not wear, hangs behind the 
door in my room. To-morrow 
morning thou wilt find a letter 
from me in the pocket. Let me 
find one there too. Kiss me again, 
Consuelo de mi alma /” and they 
separated suddenly to speak no 
more that night. 


VII. 


The next morning, when Elena 
went to Joaquin’s room to make 
the bed, she found Dario’s note in 
the pocket of the coat, but she had 
had no opportunity to write one 
herself. Nor did she have time to 
read his until after dinner, although 
it burned her neck and took away 
her appetite. When the meal was 
over she ran down to the willows 
and read it there, then went 
straight to the favourite lounging- 
place of an old vaquero who had 
adored her from the days when 
she used to trot about the rancho 
holding his forefinger, or perched 
herself upon his shoulder and 
commanded him to gallop. 

He was smoking his pipe, and 
he looked up in some wonder as 


she stood before him, flushed and 
panting, her eyes glancing appre- 
hensively about. 

* Pedro,” she said, imperiously, 
“get down on thy hands and 
knees.” 

Pedro was the colour of tanned 
leather and very hairy, but his 
face beamed with good - nature. 
He put his pipe between his teeth 
and did as he was bidden. Elena 
produced the pencil and paper she 
had managed to purloin from her 
father’s table, and kneeling beside 
her faithful vaquero, wrote a note 
on his back. It took her a long 
time to coin that simple epistle, 
for she had never written a love- 
letter before. But Pedro knelt 
like a rock, although his old knees 
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ached. When the note was fin- 
ished she thrust it into her gown, 
and patted Pedro on the head. 

“T love thee, my old man, I 
will make thee a new salve for 
thy rheumatism and a big cake.” 

As she approached the house 
her mother stood on the corridor 
watching the young people mount, 
and Elena shivered as she met a 
fiery and watchful eye. Yester- 
day had been a perfect day, but 
the chill of fear touched this. She 
sprang on her horse and went 
with the rest to the games. Her 
brother Joaquin kept persistently 
by her side, and Dario thought it 
best not to approach her. She 
took little interest in the games. 
The young men climbed the 
greased pole amidst soft derisive 
laughter. The greased pig was 


captured by his tail in a tumult 
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of excitement, which rivalled the 
death of the bull; but Elena paid 
no attention. It was not until 
Dario, restive with inaction, en- 
tered the lists*for the buried 
rooster, and by its head twisted 
it from the ground as his horse 
flew by, that she was roused to in- 
terest; and as many had failed, 
and as his was the signal victory 
of the day, he rode home some- 
what consoled. 

That night, as Dario and Elena 
danced the contradanza together, 
they felt the eyes of Doiia Jacoba 
upon them, but he dared to 
whisper. 

“To-morrow morning I speak 
with thy father. Our wedding- 
day must be set before another 
sun goes down.” 

“No, no!” gasped Elena; but 
for once Dario would not listen. 


VIII. 


As soon as Elena had left his 
room next morning, Dario returned 
and read the note she had put in 
her brother’s pocket. It gave him 
courage, his dreamy eyes flashed, 
his sensitive mouth curved proudly. 
As soon as dinner was over he 
followed Don Roberto up to the 
library. The old man stretched 
himself out in the long brass and 
leather chair, which had been im- 
ported from England for his com- 
fort, and did not look overjoyed 
when his guest begged a few mo- 
ments’ indulgence. 

“T am half asleep,” he said. “Is 
it about those cattle? Joaquin 
knows as much about them as I do.” 

Dario had not been asked to 
sit down, and he stood before Don 
Roberto feeling a little nervous, 
and pressing his hand against the 
mantelpiece. 

“T do not wish to speak of 
cattle, sefior.” 


“No? What then?” The old 
man’s face was flushed with wine, 
and his shaggy brows were droop- 
ing heavily. 

“Tt is—it is about Elena.” 

The brows lifted a little. 

* Elena?” 

“Yes, sefior. We love each 
other very much. I wish to ask 
your permission that we may be 
married.” 

The brows went up with a rush ; 
the stiff hairs stood out like a roof 
above the cold angry eyes. For a 
moment Don Roberto stared at 
the speaker as if he had not heard, 
then he sprang to his feet, his red 
face purple. 

“Get out of my house, you 
damned vagabond!” he shouted. 
“Go as fast as God Almighty’ll 
let you. You marry my daughter 
—you damned Indian! I wouldn’t 
give her to you if you were pure- 
blooded Castilian, much less a 
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half-breed whelp. And you have 
dared to make love to her? Go! 
—do you hear?—or I'll kick you 
down the stairs !” 

Dario drew himself up, and 
looked back at his furious host 
with a pride that matched his 
own. The blood was smarting in 
his veins, but he made no sign and 
walked down the stair. 

Don Roberto went at once in 
search of his wife. Failing to find 
her, he walked straight into the 
sala, and taking Elena by the arm 
before the assembled guests, march- 
ed her up-stairs and into her room, 
and locked the door with his key. 

Elena fell upon the floor and 
sobbed with rebellious mortifica- 
tion and terror. Her father had 
not uttered a word, but she knew 
the meaning of his summary act, 
and other feelings soon gave way 
to despair. That she would never 
see Dario Castaiiares again was 
certain, and she wept and prayed 
with all the abandon of her Span- 
ish nature. <A picture of the Vir- 
gin hung over the bed, and she 
raised herself on her knees and 
lifted her clasped hands to it be- 
seechingly. With her tumbling 
hair and white face, her streaming 
upturned eyes and drawn mouth, 
she looked more like the Mater 
Dolorosa than the expressionless 
print she prayed to. 

‘Mary! mother!” she whis- 
pered, “have mercy on thy poor 
little daughter. Give him to me. 
I ask for nothing else in this 
world. I do not care for gold or 
ranchos, only to be his wife. I am 
so lonely, my mother—for even 
Santiago thinks of so many other 
things than me. I only want to 
be loved, and no one else will ever 
love me who can make me love 
him. Ay! give him to me! give 
him to me!” And she threw her- 
self on her face once more, and 
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sobbed until her tears were ex- 
hausted. Then she dragged her- 
self to the window and leaned 
over the deep seat. Perhaps she 
might have one glimpse of him as 
he rode away. 

She gave a little cry of agony 
and pleasure. He was standing 
by the gates of the corral whilst the 
vaqueros rounded up the cattle he 
had bought. His arms were fold- 
ed, his head hung forward. As 
he heard her cry he lifted his face, 
and Elena saw the tears in his 
eyes. For the moment they gazed 
at each other, those lovers of Cali- 
fornia’s long ago, while the very 
atmosphere quivering between 
them seemed a palpable barrier. 
Elena flung out her arms with a 
sudden passionate gesture, and he 
gave a hoarse cry, and paced up and 
down like a race-horse curbed with 
a Spanish bit. How to have one 
last word with her? If she were 
behind the walls of the fort of 
Monterey it would be aseasy. He 
dared not speak from where he 
was. Already the horses were at 
the door to carry the eager com- 
pany to a fight between a bull and 
a bear. But he could write a note 
if he only had the materials. It 
was useless to return to his room, 
for Joaquin was there, and he 
hoped never to see that library 
again. But was there ever a lover 
in whom necessity did not develop 
the genius of invention? Dario 
flashed upward a glance of hope, 
then took from his pocket a slip 
of the rice-paper used for making 
cigaritos. He burnt a match, and 
with the charred stump scrawled 
a few lines. 


“Elena! Mine! Star of my 
life! My sweet! Beautiful and 
idolised. Farewell! Farewell, my 
darling! My heart is sad. God 
be with thee. Dario.” 
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He wrapped the paper about a 
stone, and tied it with a wisp of 
grass, With a sudden flexile turn 
of a wrist that had thrown many 


IX. 


It was the custom of Dojia 
Jacoba to personally oversee her 
entire establishment every day, 
and she always went at a different 
hour, that laziness might never feel 
sure of her back. To-day she 
visited the rancheria immediately 
after dinner, and looked through 
every hut with her piercing eyes. 
If the children were dirty, she 
peremptorily ordered their stout 
mammas to put them into the 
clean clothes which her bounty 
had provided. If a bed was un- 
made, she boxed the ears of the 
owner, and sent her spinning across 
the room to her task. But she 


found little to scold about; her 
discipline was too rigid. 


When 
she was satisfied that the huts 
were in order, she went down to 
the great stone tubs sunken in the 
ground, where the women were 
washing in the heavy shade of the 
willows. In their calico gowns 
they made bright bits of colour 
against the drooping green of the 
trees. 

“Maria,” she cried, sharply, “thou 
art wringing that fine linen too 
harshly. Dost thou wish to break 
in pieces the bridal clothes of thy 
sefiorita? Be careful, or I will lay 
the whip across thy shoulders,” 

She walked slowly through the 
willows, enjoying the shade. Her 
fine old head was held sternly back, 
and her shoulders were as square 
as her youngest son’s; but she 
sighed a little, and pressed a wil- 
low branch to her face with a 
caressing motion. She looked up 
to the grey peak standing above 
its fellows, bare, ugly, gaunt. She 
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a reata, he flung it straight through 
the open window. Elena read 
the incoherent words, then fell 
insensible to the floor. 


was not an imaginative woman, 
but she had always felt in closer 
kinship with that solitary peak 
than with her own blood. As she 
left the wood and saw the gay caval- 
cade about to start—the burnished 
horses, the dashing caballeros, the 
girls with their radiant faces and 
jaunty habits —she sighed again. 
Long ago she had been the bride 
of a brilliant young Mexican officer 
for a few brief years ; her youth 
had gone with his life. 

She avoided the company and 
went around to the buildings at 
the back of the house. Approving 
here, reproaching there, she walked 
leisurely through the various rooms 
where the Indians were making 
lard, shoes, flour, candles. She 
was in the chocolate manufactory 
when her husband found her. 

“‘Come—come at once,” he said. 
‘**T have good news for thee.” 

She followed him to his room, 
knowing by his face that some- 
thing had happened. But she was 
not prepared for the tale he poured 
forth with violent interjections of 
English and Spanish oaths. She 
had detected a flirtation between 
her daughter and the uninvited 
guest, and not approving of flirta- 
tions, had told Joaquin to keep his 
eyes upon them when hers were 
absent ; but that the man should 
dare and the girl should stoop to 
think of marriage, wrought in her 
a passion to which her husband’s 
seemed the calm flame of a sperm- 
candle. 

‘‘What!” she cried, her hoarse 
voice breaking— “what! A half- 
breed aspire to a Cortez!” She 
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forgot her husband’s separateness 
with true California pride. ‘“ My 
daughter and the son of an Indian ! 
Holy God! And she has dared !— 
she has dared !—the little imbe- 
cile !—the little But,”—and 
she gave a furious laugh,— “she 
will not forget again.” 

She caught the green-hide reata 
from the nail and went up the 
stair. Crossing the library with 
heavy tread, as if she would stamp 
her rage through the floor, she 
turned the key in the door of her 
daughter’s room, stood over the 
girl, who still lay on the floor, 
although consciousness had _re- 
turned. As Elena saw her 
mother’s face she cowered piti- 
fully ; that terrible temper seldom 
dominated the iron will of the 
woman, but Santiago had shaken 
it a few days ago, and Elena knew 
that her turn had come. 

Doiia Jacoba shut the door and 
towered above her daughter, red 
spots on her face, her small eyes 
blazing, an icy sneer on her mouth. 
She did not speak one word. She 
caught the girl by her delicate 
shoulder, jerked her to her feet, 
and lashed her with the heavy 
whip until screams mingled with 
the gay laughter of the parting 
guests. When she had beaten her 
until her own arm ached, she flung 
her on the bed and went out and 
locked the door. 

Elena was insensible again for a 
while, then lay dull and inert for 
hours. She had a passive long- 
ing for death. After the suffer- 
ing and the hideous mortification 
of that day, there seemed no other 
climax. The cavalcade rode be- 
neath her windows once more with 
their untired laughter, their splen- 
did vitality. They scattered to 
their rooms to don their bright 
evening gowns, then went to the 
dining-room and feasted. 
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After supper Francisca unlocked 
Elena’s door and entered with a 
little tray on her hand. Elena 
refused to eat, but her sister’s 
presence roused her, and she turned 
her face to the wall and burst into 
tears. 

*“ Nonsense!” said Francisca, 
kindly. “Do not cry, my sister. 
What is a lover?!—the end of a 
little flirtation. My father will find 
thee a husband—a strong fair Eng- 
lish husband like mine. Dost thou 
not prefer blondes to brunettes, 
my sister? I am sorry my mother 
beat thee, but she has such a sense 
of her duty. She did it for thy 
good, my Elena. Let me dress 
thee in thy new gown, the white 
silk with the pale-blue flowers. 
It is high in the neck and long 
in the sleeves, and will hide the 
marks of the whip. Come down 
and play cascarones, and dance 
until dawn and forget all about 
it.” 

But Elena only wept on, and 
Francisca left her for more imper- 
ative duties. 

The next day the girl still re- 
fused to eat, although Dojia Jacoba 
opened her mouth and poured a 
cup of chocolate down her throat. 
Late in the afternoon Santiago 
slipped into the room and bent 
over her. 

“ Elena,” he whispered, hur- 
riedly. ‘Look! I have a note 
for thee.” 

Elena sat upright on the bed, 
and he thrust a piece of folded 
paper into her hand. “ Here it is. 
He is in San Luis Obispo, and says 
he will stay there—remember it is 
but a few miles away, my 

Elena sank back with a cry, 
and Santiago blasphemed in Eng- 
lish. Doiia Jacoba unlocked her 
daughter’s hand and took the note, 
and led Santiago from the room. 
When she reached her own, she 
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opened a drawer and handed him 
a canvas bag full of gold. 

“Go to San Francisco and enjoy 
thyself,” she said. ‘Interfere no 
further between thy sister and thy 
parents, unless thou preferest that 
reata to gold. Thy craft cannot 
outwit mine, and she will read no 
notes. Thou art a foolish boy to 
set thy sense against thy mother’s. 
I may seem harsh to my children, 
but I strive on my knees for their 
good. And when I have made up 
my mind that a thing is right to 
do, thou knowest that my nature 
is of iron. No child of mine shall 
marry a lazy vagabond who can do 
nothing but lie in a hammock and 
bet and gamble and make love. 
Anda half-breed! Mother of God ! 
Now go to San Francisco, and send 
for more money when this is gone.” 

Santiago obeyed. There was 
nothing else for him to do. 

Elena lay in her bed, scarcely 
touching food. Poor child! her 
nature demanded nothing of life 
but love, and that denied her, she 
could find no reason for living. 
She was not sport-loving like 
Joaquin, nor practical like Fran- 
cisca, nor learned like Santiago, 
nor ambitious to dance through 
life like her many nieces. She 
was but a clinging, unreasoning 
creature, with hot blood and a 
great heart. But she no longer 
prayed to have Dario given her. 
It seemed to her that after such 
suffering her saddened nature 
would cast its shadows over her 
happiest moments, and she longed 
only for death. 

Her mother, becoming alarmed 
at her increasing weakness, called 
in an old woman who had been 
midwife and doctor of the county 
for half a century. She came, a 
bent and bony woman who must 
have been majestic in her youth. 
Her front teeth were gone, her 
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face was stained with dark splashes 
like the imprint of a pre-natal 
hand. Over her head she wore 
a black shaw], and she looked 
enough like a witch to frighten her 
patients into eternity had they 
not been so well used to her. 
She prodded Elena all over as if 
the girl were a loaf of bread and 
her knotted fingers sought a lump 
of flour in the dough. 

“The heart,” she said to Doiia 
Jacoba with sharp emphasis, her 
back teeth meeting with a click, as 
if to proclaim their existence. ‘I 
have no herbs for that,” and she 
went back to her cabin by the ocean. 

That night Elena lifted her 
head suddenly. From the hill 
opposite her window came the 
sweet reverberation of a guitar: 
then a voice, which, though never 
heard by her in song before, was 
as unmistakable as if it had sere- 
naded beneath her window every 
night since she had known Dario 
Castafiares. 


**Ext Uttimo a Dros. 


Si dos con el alma 

Se amaron en vida 

Y al fin se separan 
En vida las dos 
Sabies que es tan grande 
Le pena sentida 

Que con esa palabra 
Se dicen a Dios. 

Y en esa palabra 

Que breve murmura 
Ni verse prometen 

Ni amrase se juran 
Que en esa palabra 
Se dicen a Dios. 

No hay queja mas honda 
Suspiro mas largo 
Que aquellas palabras 
Que dicen a Dios. 

Al fin ha llegado 

La muerte en la vida 
Al fin para entrambos 
Muramos los dos 

Al fin ha llegado 

La hora cumplida 

Del ultima a Dios. 
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Ya nunca en la vida 
Gentil compaiiera 
Yo nunca volvamos 
A vernos los dos 
Por eso es tan triste 
Mi accento pose 
Por eso es tan triste 
El ultimo a Dios.” 


They were dancing down-stairs ; 
laughter floated through the open 
windows. Francisca sang a song 


of the bull-fight in her strong high 
voice; the frogs chanted their 
midnight mass by the creek in 


The week of festivity was over ; 
the bridal pair, the relatives, the 
guests went away. Quiet would 
have taken temporary possession 
of Los Quervos had it not been for 
the many passing guests lavishly 
entertained by Don Roberto. 

And still Elena lay in her little 
iron bed, refusing to get out of it, 
barely eating, growing weaker and 
thinner every day. At the end 
of three weeks Doiia Jacoba was 
thoroughly alarmed, and Don Ro- 
berto sent Joaquin to San Fran- 
cisco for a physician. 

The man of science came at the 
end of a week. He asked many 
questions, and had a long talk with 
his patient. When he left the 
sick-room, he found Don Roberto 
and Dojia Jacoba awaiting him in 
the library. They were ready to 
accept his word as law, for he was 
an Englishman, and had won high 
reputation during his short stay 
in the new country. 

He spoke with curt directness. 
“ My dear sir, your child is dying 
because she does not wish to live. 
People who write novels call it 
dying of a broken heart; but it 
does not make much difference 
about the name. Your child is 
acutely sensitive, and has an 
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the willows, the coyotes howled, 
the owls hooted. But nothing 
could drown that message of love. 
Elena lit a candle and held it at 
arm’s-length before the window; 
she knew that its ray went 
straight through the curtains to 
the singer on the hill, for his 
voice broke suddenly, then swelled 
forth in passionate answer. He 
sat there until dawn singing to 
her; but the next night he did 
not come, and Elena knew that she 
had not been his only auditor. 


extremely delicate constitution— 
predisposition to consumption. Se- 
paration from the young man she 
desires to marry has prostrated 
her to such an extent, that she is 
practically dying. Under the ex- 
isting circumstances she will not 
live two months, and, to be brutally 
frank, you will have killed her. I 
understand that the young man is 
well born on his father’s side, and 
possessed of great wealth. I see 
no reason why she should not 
marry him. TI shall leave her a 
tonic, but you can throw it out of 
the window unless you send for 
the young man,” and he walked 
down the stair and made ready for 
his departure. 

Don Roberto translated the ver- 
dict to his wife. She turned very 
grey, and her thin lips pressed 
each other. But she bent her 
head. ‘So be it,” she said; “I 
cannot do murder. Send for Dario 
Castaiiares.” 

** And tell him to take her to 
perdition,” roared the old man. 
‘Never let me see her again.” 

He went down the stair, filled 
a small bag with gold, and gave it 
to the doctor. He found Joaquin 
and bade him go for Dario, then 
shut himself in a remote room, 
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and did not emerge until late that 
day. 

Doiia Jacoba sent for the maid, 
Malia. 

‘“ Bring me one of your frocks,” 
she said, “‘a set of your under- 
garments, a pair of your shoes and 
stockings.” She walked about the 
room until the girl’s return, her 
face terrible in its repressed wrath, 
its grey consciousness of defeat. 
When Malia came with the gar- 
ments she told her to follow, and 
went into Elena’s room and stood 
beside the bed. 

“Get up,” she said. ‘ Dress 
thyself in thy bridal clothes. Thou 
art going to marry Dario Castaii- 
ares to-day.” 

The girl looked up incredulously, 
then closed her eyes wearily. 

“Get up,” said her mother. 
“The doctor has said that we 
must let our daughter marry the 
half-breed, or answer to God for her 
murder.” She turned to the maid. 
‘Malia, go down-stairs and make a 
cup of chocolate and bring it up. 
Bring, too, a glass of angelica,” 

But Elena needed neither. She 
forgot her desire for death, her 
misgivings of the future; hope gave 
her strength. She slipped out of 
bed, and would have taken a pair 
of silk stockings from the chest, 
but her mother stopped her with 
an imperious gesture, and handed 
her the coarse shoes and stockings 
the maid had brought. She raised 
her eyes wonderingly, but drew 
them on her tender feet without 
complaint. Then her mother gave 
her the shapeless under-garments, 
the gaudy calico frock, and she 
put them on. When the maid 
returned with the chocolate and 
wine, she drank both. They gave 
her colour and renewed strength ; 
and as she stood up and faced her 
mother, she had never looked more 
beautiful or more queenly in the 
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silken gowns that were hers no 
longer. 

“There are horses’ hoofs,” said 
Doiia Jacoba. ‘“ Leave thy father’s 
house and go te thy lover.” 

Elena followed her from the 
room, walking steadily, although 
she was beginning to tremble a 
little. As she passed the table in 
the library, she picked up an old 
silk handkerchief of her father’s 
and tied it about her head and 
face. A smile was on her lips, 
but no joy could ever crowd the 
sadness from her eyes again. Her 
spirit was darkened for all time, 
her nature had come to its own. 

They walked through the silent 
house, and to Elena’s memory 
came the picture of that other 
bridal when the very air shook 
with pleasure, and the rooms were 
jewelled with beautiful faces ; but 
she would not have exchanged her 
own nuptials for her sister’s calm 
acceptance. 

When she reached the verandah 
she drew herself up and turned to 
her mother with all that strange 
old woman’s implacable bearing. 

“T demand one wedding pres- 
ent,” she said. ‘The green-hide 
reata, I wish it as a memorial of 
my mother.” 

Doiia Jacoba, without the quiver 
of a muscle, walked into her hus- 
band’s room and returned with the 
reata and handed it to her. Then 
Elena turned her back upon her 
father’s house and walked down 
the road through the willows. 
Dario did not notice the calico 
frock or the old handkerchief 
about her head. He bent down 
and caught her in his arms and 
kissed her, then lifting her to his 
saddle, galloped down the road 
to San Luis Obispo. But Doiia 
Jacoba turned her hard old face 
to the wall and laid it there. 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
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THE CHILD AND THE SAVAGE: 


A STUDY OF PRIMITIVE MAN. 


Ir is within the knowledge of 
every one who has thought or read 
about such matters at all, that 
each of our familiar domestic ani- 
mals, which are almost as much 
partakers of our civilisation as 
ourselves, is descended from wild 
ancestors who lived their lives 
for their own ends, fought their 
battles, and obtained their susten- 
ance, just as do the feral denizens 
of forest and jungle of to-day. In 
spite of artificial breeding, and 
constant adaptation to our uses 
from generation to generation, 
they most of them retain interest- 
ing relics and traits of the old 
days of freedom. Darwin has 


pointed out that the dog’s habit 
of turning himself round several 


times before lying down is merely 
the preservation of an old custom 
of his jackal-like progenitors, who 
thus twisted the long grass of their 
lurking-place into a comfortable 
nest. A walk through the mead- 
ows in April will show the young 
lambs of the quiet lowland sheep 
skipping up and down the steepest 
banks, and perching, all four feet 
together, on the top of a large 
stone or any other eminence with 
the greatest confidence and ease. 
Herein they show their origin 
among the high and perilous rocks, 
where their wild forefathers took 
refuge from the fierce carnivora of 
the plains. Those who have seen 
young lions in a menagerie will 
have observed the striped and 
spotted markings on the fur which 
indicate that the lion, now tawny 
like all desert-dwelling beasts, is 
connected by descent with the great 
forest-haunting cats, whose varie- 
gated coats harmonise with the 


lights and shadows among the trees. 
The calf is a much more deer-like 
wild-looking animal than its placid 
square-built dam; and in the young 
colt we see the short mane, straight 
neck, long ear, and scanty tail 
which undoubtedly characterised 
his ass-like progenitors; and in 
many cases even the markings 
down the back and across the 
upper legs are temporarily present 
(and persist in'some forms, as the 
Norwegian ponies), which show 
kinship not only to donkeys but 
also to his striped cousins of 
African plains. Thus it becomes 
evident that young animals often 
give us hints of their early origin 
and relationships by exhibiting 
characteristics hidden later on. 
This fact is very familiar to the 
physiologist ; and the progress to- 
wards fowl-hood of the unhatched 
chick tells, by a temporary re- 
semblance to successive types of 
ancestors, a story of wondrous 
changes which outdoes the magic 
transformations of the fairy tales. 

Man himself is subject to the 
same rule, and many curious re- 
cords of his history are written in 
his own person, especially during 
the period before he begins to 
assert his own individuality. The 
facts illustrating this point are so 
numerous that it will be easy, with 
scarcely any repetition, to bring 
forward many of a telling and 
interesting nature. Nothing is 
more certain than that we, in 
common with our dumb servants 
and companions, are descended 
from a wild creature, the fiercest 
and most destructive of all the 
dwellers in the woods and wastes 
—a hunting, fighting, foe-devour- 
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ing savage. The said savage him- 
self was doubtless the culmination 
of a long line of yet more primi- 
tive ancestry, but behind him 
there is a great and dark gap 
which I shall not attempt to cross 
in this paper. 

Now, suppose we apply the same 
rule to ourselves which we have 
done to the beasts of the field, 
what shall we find? Are there 
traces of this naked unkempt 
wanderer in our youthful offspring, 
just as the wolf crops up in the 
dog, and the rock-scaling burrhel 
in the sheep? I hope to show in 
a few pages that most assuredly 
there are; and so numerous and 
undoubted are these atavistic traits 
that one could almost say, ‘‘ Show 
me an infant, and I will show you 
a savage.” 

To take first a general view. 
Look at the typical infantile face. 
Why should infants, the world 
over, possess the same general cast 
of visage? Why do they not re- 


semble, feature for feature, their 
parents, or at least their distinc- 
tive racial family ? 

The fact is indisputable that 
the babes of all nations approach 
far more to a uniform type than 


do adults. They are a perpetual 
(and vociferous) assertion of the 
universal brotherhood of man. 
The babe of the Negro or Austra- 
lian black-fellow is much lighter 
in tint than its parents, while a 
new born Red Indian or Poly- 
nesian could scarcely be told from 
one which boasted a white pa- 
rentage. 

I was much interested, while 
visiting the Zoological Gardens in 
Regent’s Park in the spring, at 
seeing a young burrhel Jamb and a 
little bison calf. The first idea 
which struck me on seeing them 
was the almost exact resemblance 
of these little animals to an ordi- 
nary domestic lamb and calf. A 
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bulldog and a greyhound are two 
very differently outlined creatures, 
yet any one seeing a litter of newly 
born whelps of each, might have 
some difficulty in saying at the 
first glance which was which. 

Now, to return to the babies’ 
features, which I have only left 
for the moment for the sake of 
getting a side-light to show up the 
profile. 

Why does not the babe more 
exactly resemble its parents from 
the first,—a Roman-nosed child 
rejoice the heart of a Roman-nosed 
father, and a lantern-jawed, thin- 
lipped one flatter by imitation a 
parent of the bony New England 
variety? The answer is, Because 
the newly born infant “ favours,” 
not so much its immediate pro- 
creator as that interesting and 
much-discussed ancestral celebrity, 
Primitive Man. 

The snub nose, giving a more or 
less front view of the nostrils, the 
wide cheek-bones, the retreating 
chin, the hair low down on the 
forehead, the close-set beady eyes, 
the long and prominent upper lip, 
and the general bluntness and 
rotundity of the features—these 
are characteristic of the Bosjman, 
the native Australian, and the 
negroid Andaman Islander and 
Tasmanian. 

The Eskimo and Lapp also pre- 
sent the same round blunt type of 
visage ; and many of the skulls 
found along with the bones of ex- 
tinct animals, and in the tumuli of 
this country and on the Continent, 
give evidence that, when clothed 
with flesh, they also showed the 
same infantile cast. 

Some anthropologists hold that 
the yellow Mongolian is still but 
little removed in face and form 
from the early primitive type ; and 
it has certainly passed into a pro- 
verb that his smiling countenance 
is “childlike and bland.” 
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Innumerable travellers have re- 
marked that savages in their ways 
and passions are like children ; but 
this version of the comparison 
seems scarcely justifiable, except 
as a method of deducing the greater 
unknown from the known. We 
might as well say that the sun is 
something like the moon, or that 
the writings and views of Darwin 
in some degree resemble those of 
Grant Allen or Mivart. It would 
scarcely be seemly or respectful 
to tell a grandfather that he pre- 
sented a striking likeness to his 
grandson. 

I am not at all sure that we 
have not here a touchstone which 
may enable us to test the genuine- 
ness of the claims of some savages 
to be called primitive, in contra- 
distinction to the debased and de- 
generated descendants of people 
who once possessed a higher cul- 
ture. There appear to be some 
grounds for suspicion that the 
Veddahs of Ceylon, and perhaps 
the Fuegians and Caribs, are not 
bond fide “ primitives,” in spite of 
the assertions of such great au- 
thorities as Tylor and Lubbock that 
we have no evidence of man having 
retrograded to the elemental stage 
after having been once raised from 
it. The Veddahs certainly, from 
the fact that they speak a branch 
of the Aryan tongue, are espe- 
cially open to suspicion; and it 
is a curious fact that they, and 
the Fuegians and Caribs, and to 
these must be added the Botocu- 
dos of Brazil, do not nearly con- 
form so closely in feature to the 
general infantile type as do the 
tribes previously mentioned as 
among the lowest of the human 
family. 

The 
Caribs 


Fuegians, Botocudos, and 
all resemble the higher 
indigenous peoples (some of them 
highly civilised) of North, Central, 
and South America, in having 
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aquiline though rather heavy fea- 
tures. They are also all remark- 
able for a melancholy, morose 
temperament, and have the ap- 
pearance rather of outcast degraded 
truants from civilisation than of 
children who have yet to go to the 
world’s great school. 

In the bone-caves of the south 
of France have been found figures 
of reindeer, mammoths, and men 
scratched on horn or ivory, and 
evidently executed by artists con- 
temporary with the Elephas primi- 
genius. The men are represented 
with short bent legs, and seem to 
stand or walk in a stooping man- 
ner, with the body bowed slightly 
forward from the hips. 

Now pass your hand down 
the back of any infant of under 
ten months old and feel the spine 
at the loin or /Jumbar region, 
where in the adult modern man 
the back is hollow or concave. 
You will observe that in the babe 
it is convex like that of a quad- 
ruped (a ten-months-old baby is 
practically a quadruped) ; and al- 
though the child can perhaps get 
on its legs with the support of a 
chair, it does not straighten its 
thighs and stand upright, but is 
bent forwards in the same posture 
of the cave-dweller whose portrait 
has come down to us from the 
age just succeeding the last glacial 
epoch. If the support is removed 
the child falls forwards, and again 
becomes a pseudo-quadruped. 

All animals, man excepted—I 
had almost said civilised man ex- 
cepted, for some savages still 
show the peculiarity—have the 
thigh set on at an angle with 
the backbone, and maintain this 
angle in all attitudes. In ordi- 
nary quadrupeds it is, of course, 
practically a right angle, the body 
and spine being horizontal and 
the legs vertical. The race-horse, 
even when stretched at full gallop, 
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still has the hind-legs bent down 
considerably from the level axis of 
the spine. In adult man standing 
erect, the lines of spine and thigh- 
bone are, as I have said, continu- 
ous, and do not appreciably devi- 
ate from the same vertical plane. 
But when he walks, the hinder of 
the two legs for the time being, 
before he swings it forward in its 
turn, makes an angle in the oppo- 
site direction with the erect body ; 
it is bent backwards, instead of 
forwards as in quadrupeds. Still 
more is this the case when, in 
running, he vigorously spurns the 
ground with a backward stroke 
of his foot, and the impetus of the 
violent contraction of the flexor 
muscles will (as is seen in the 
typical pictorial representation of 
the act of running) carry the leg 
still further upwards and _ back- 
wards before it is drawn forward 
for another step. Looking at the 
pictures of the crouching palo- 
lithic men of the cave artist, one 
feels a doubt whether they could 
have flung the foot back while 
running with a nearly upright 
body, as many athletes run nowa- 
days. They must have bent their 
bodies forwards before they could 
have gained the advantage of the 
propelling backward stroke upon 
which the swiftness of the foot- 
racer so greatly depends. 

Now let us turn again to the 
young child: his legs are short— 
much shorter in proportion than 
those of an adult—and in early 
infancy are always bent forwards 
at the hip-joint, just like those of 
a quadruped, and cannot be held 
straight for any length of time 
without discomfort. When a 
child commences to walk, this pe- 
culiarity, combined with the con- 
vex outline of the lumbar spine, 
which has already been remarked 
upon, causes his body to tend to 
fall forwards. If we watch a 
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somewhat older child walking or 
trying to run, it is noticeable that 
while the legs are brought well 
forward and well lifted from the 
ground (I havé often been amused 
at the high-stepping “action” of 
these little bipedal trotters), they 
are seldom or never brought be- 
hind the body with the movement 
which gives an adult athlete his 
greatest speed in running. This 
also explains why at school sports 
the small boys generally do better 
at the high jump than at the long 
jump. 

The general great bodily activ- 
ity, and the preference for physi- 
cal over mental exertion in chil- 
dren, are additional points of re- 
semblance to man in his simple 
state of life, when as yet books 
were not, and he spent his time 
and gained his livelihood using 
his muscles in pursuit of wild 
beasts. I will not dwell upon the 
universal taste of boys (and many 
girls) for tree-climbing, nor upon 
the ready automatic fashion in 
which a nut finds its way between 
the premolar teeth, for this would 
be straying beyond the limits I 
have laid down, and trespassing 
on the debatable ground of the 
missing link—whose owner is, for 
the present, “not at home.” 

The keenness with which boys 
(and some older imperfectly de- 
veloped human beings) take to 
hunting wild creatures for the 
mere sake of killing, is a trait not 
to be overlooked. The sporting 
instinct is still a factor of residual 
heathenism for the missionaries 
who strive to elevate the savages 
in our midst to take into serious 
consideration. It has found its 
expression in the saying libellously 
ascribed to the typical English- 
man—‘“ It is a fine morning ; let 
us go and fill something.” 

The lack of the power to sym- 
pathise with suffering, which makes 
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many savages so horribly cruel, is 
still, unhappily, projected into our 
own age. 

Children are very sympathetic 
when they are taught ; but as resi- 
dent surgeon in a children’s hos- 
pital, I had many opportunities of 
observing the astonishing indiffer- 
ence with which the little patients 
would look on, and laugh and 
prattle over their toys, when some 
trying surgical proceeding, such as 
the dressing of a frightful burn, 
was going on close tothem. They 
seemed to take the painful sight, 
and the cries of the poor little 
sufferer, as a matter of course ; al- 
though I have noticed that a hard- 
hearted, drink -brutalised navvy 
would show himself both shocked 
and sympathetic if present at such 
a distressing scene of helplessness 
and suffering. 

If we could only get at the in- 
most thoughts of little children, 
I am sure, from what I have ob- 


served, that we should find strange 
bits of old superstition and pagan- 
ism cropping up in the most unex- 


pected fashion. It is becoming 
apparent that the religious instinct 
per se is absolutely as much a part 
of man as any of his physical mem- 
bers, and proves itself, by its all 
but universal distribution, to have 
been one of the essential factors in 
the long uphill march from brute- 
dom. This is a matter which will, 
I hope, be treated more fully on 
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some future occasion, when the 
material is harvestable; and, in 
the meantime, those engaged in 
the inquiry are trying to gather 
light by closely and cautiously in- 
vestigating the inmost thoughts of 
some of their very small friends. 
A series of remarkable and curious 
revelations from an unexpected and 
hitherto despised quarter, as to some 
methods of nature in the upward 
struggle, are now occupying the 
attention of a few students of this 
branch of science ; but the subject 
is in itself a large one, and requires 
a good deal of technical knowledge 
of anthropology and anatomy. It 
relates to the habits of young chil- 
dren when romping, and especially 
with regard to their behaviour and 
the positions they take up when 
“tousled” or tickled. The play of 
all young animals largely consists 
of sham-fighting, and through the 
training thus gained they are 
able to hold their own when en- 
gaged in the later serious battles 
for mates or food. That nature 
has not neglected our own race in 
providing this instinct for prac- 
tising mimic war is now clear, 
although the changes which have 
come over us since the time when 
the hairy crouching originals bit 
and mauled one another for the 
sweetest nut or the most tempting 
marrow-bone have hitherto masked 
the instinct. 
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THE LATE COLONEL J. A. GRANT, C.B. 


In the world’s progress events 
are constantly occurring that make 
us mark time, and that suggest a 
retrospect. It is well that this 
should be so, especially in the 
present age when time rushes on 
with express rapidity, and the 
work that in past ages would have 
been assigned to centuries is now 
crowded within the compass of a 
single lifetime. It has been the 
privilege of the generation wax- 
ing old towards the end of the 
century to witness a more mar- 
vellous expansion of the world’s 
forces, whether natural or phys- 
ical, than any preceding one; but 
carried along as we are on the 
crest of the current, we do not 
readily realise the distance we 
have reached from the point whence 
we set out, until some incident 
happens to make us pause and 
look back. The only clear con- 
ception we can form of the mar- 
vellous growth of the great Eng- 
lish-speaking colonies of America 
and Australia is by glancing back 
at their not very remote origins, 
and noting the brief interval 
which it has taken them to become 
what they are. In the same way 
we can only measure the growth 
of British power in India, and the 
material advancement of the coun- 
try, by counting the years back to 
the time when Clive first laid the 
lines of empire. And to take the 
most recent illustration of all, we 
can only truly gauge the wonder- 
ful development which we see 
going on under our eyes in the 
centre of the Dark Continent by 
a reference to the condition in 
which such explorers as Living- 


stone and Speke and Grant found 
it within our not remote memory. 

Colonel J. A. Grant, who died 
little more than a month ago, had 
the singular felicity to see the 
work in which he took a chief 
part approaching the verge of fru- 
ition. When along with Captain 
Speke he penetrated into Central 
Africa, he traversed a country 
where no white man had ever been 
seen before, a very terra incognita 
regarding which we knew little more 
than Ptolemy and Strabo did—a 
country into which the traveller 
who penetrated disappeared from 
the world’s ken, probably never to 
reappear again—a country which 
had lain for ages in the densest 
darkness, with but little appa- 
rent probability that it would be 
ever dragged to the light. He 
lived until the scene of his and 
Speke’s great discoveries had be- 
come as familiar a locality in the 
minds of his countrymen as any 
corner of Africa that had been 
settled before the century; until 
he saw the country through which 
he had struggled amid so many 
difficulties and dangers brought 
under the protection of the Brit- 
ish flag; and until railways and 
telegraphs to the Victoria Nyanza, 
the goal of their expedition, were 
upon the very point of becoming 
a realised fact—a remarkable rev- 
olution to be compressed within 
the span of a not prolonged life- 
time, and one for which Colonel 
Grant, if he had not been too 
modest—as he was—might have 
justly said, “‘cujus pars magna 
fui.” 


Ever a warm friend to this 
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Magazine, though but an infrequent 
contributor to its pages, Colonel 
Grant and his services to African 
progress well deserve to be com- 
memorated here, more especially at 
the present time when we are pre- 
paring to reap the harvest of which 
he and Speke sowed the seed. He 
is also interesting as the last of 
that illustrious race of explorers 
which began with Bruce and Mungo 
Park and ended with Livingstone 
and himself—a race sharply differ- 
entiated from more modern adven- 
turers by distinctions so obvious 
that we need not trouble to par- 
ticularise them. A high earnest- 
ness, a complete devotion to duty, 
a sense of chivalry that savoured 
of earlier days, and an entire 
absence of selfishness or of desire 
for personal fame, were the char- 
acteristics displayed by Grant dur- 
ing his African wanderings ; and 
these traits during his whole 
career, manifested as they were 
in the light of his singularly 
frank and noble nature, seldom 
failed to make a deep impression 
upon those who came even into 
slight intercourse with him. 

Let us recall, then, some mem- 
ories of the famous walk across 
Africa which Grant and his fel- 
low- traveller undertook thirty 
years ago, and contrast the Africa 
which they found with the Africa 
now known to us. It was in 
1860 that Grant joined Speke 
in an expedition to the great 
African Lake, the southern portion 
of which Speke, on a previous 
journey in company with Burton, 
had discovered, and had then con- 
jectured to be the head-waters of 
the Nile. Fitter men for the work 
could not have been found. Both 
had seen smart service in India, 
and Grant, a Scotsman and the 
son of a Scottish manse, had only 
just come home after having been 
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through the Mutiny, in which he 
had been wounded at the relief 
of Lucknow. Speke had already 
had considerable African experi- 
ence in the company of Burton, ° 
with whom he had penetrated into 
the Somali and Galla country as 
far as Harrar, after encountering 
many risks; and later on, along 
with the same explorer, he had 
reached Lake Tanganyika. In the 
course of the latter journey Speke, 
as has been said, discovered the 
southern end of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, to explore which and to 
define its relationship to the Nile 
were the objects of the expedition 
on which he and Grant set out. 

It was on the 2d October 1860 
that the explorers started from 
Bagamoyo for Kazé in Unya- 
nyembe, the first section of the 
journey, a stage of five hundred 
miles. The expedition numbered 
a little over two hundred, includ- 
ing carriers and servants, and it 
was soon reduced by desertions 
and deaths to less than half that 
number. There were none of 
those elaborate preparations for 
filibustering and fighting the 
natives with which we have now 
come to inseparably associate an 
expedition into Central Africa. 
There - were cloth, beads, and 
other goods to pay the way of the 
explorers ; they were to approach 
the natives in a fair and friendly 
spirit ; and for the rest—why, they 
took their lives in their hands. 
Speke had already traversed the 
country between Kazé and Baga- 
moyo, knew the natives, and had 
left behind him confidence and a 
favourable impression of himself. 
So far it was to be hoped the 
journey would be as smooth as 
the natural difficulties of country 
and climate would admit of. This 
portion of the march occupied 
three months and twenty-five 
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days, owing to the caprices and 
final desertion of their carriers. 
On the route, Speke’s task was to 
map the country, take bearings, 
and keep the log ; while Grant had 
charge of the scientific observa- 
tions, botanising, photographing, 
and registering the thermometer. 
At first he boiled one of the ther- 
mometers, but the work had to be 
abandoned on account of the sever- 
ity of the climate, and then he took 
to sketching with water - colours, 
with much advantage to the record 
of the expedition. The country 
was wretchedly destitute of food- 
supplies, and the two explorers 
had very frequently to depend 
upon their rifles for the supply of 
the pot. The troubles with the 


porters, and the grasping exactions 
of the chiefs, were a cause of con- 
stant delay and irritation; but 
these the explorers overcame with 
tact and good-humour, and instead 
of finding themselves embroiled 


with the natives, they were more 
often called in to mediate and 
advise between contending parties. 

Through deaths and desertion 
the question of carriage had be- 
come a serious difficulty by the 
time they reached Kazé, and there 
the party was delayed for fifty- 
one days partly by the - rains, 
but mainly for want of porters. 
Most of the party had suffered 
from fever, and Grant had three 
severe attacks during their stay at 
Kazé. At length about the mid- 
dle of March they obtained a 
fourth of the necessary number of 
porters, and with these marched 
on in a northerly direction towards 
the Victoria Nyanza. Fever still 
haunted the party, and some 
Cape Riflemen whom Speke had 
brought with him, had to be sent 
back to the coast. At Mininga 
the party was again delayed for 
want of transport. The Watuta 
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were on the war-path, and porters 
would not dare to take the road. 
Speke had again to return to 
Kazé, and after wasting much 
time in endeavouring to effect a 
peace between the contending fac- 
tions there, succeeded in making 
afresh start. Again he rejoined 
Grant, but it was only to find 
that he must leave him behind at 
Ukuni with the bulk of the bag- 
gage, while he himself with a de- 
tachment pushed forward to clear 
the way for their advance, and, if 
possible, procure porters to send 
to Grant’s relief. But while every 
petty chief insisted on taking toll 
from him, not a bearer was forth. 
coming ; and weary and disgusted, 
Speke turned back at Mihambo 
and rejoined Grant’s camp, having 
been away from the 3d to the 19th 
June, in the course of which time 
he had walked 180 miles going 
and coming. Again, after another 
vain journey to Kazé, Speke pushed 
on, leaving Grant with the rear- 
guard and baggage, and reached 
the limits of his previous journey, 
only to find himself obstructed by 
nd chiefs more exacting than 
those he had previously encoun- 
tered. He became seriously ill, 
and his mind was troubled regard- 
ing Grant’s situation. Grant suc- 
ceeded in making a start on 12th 
September, and reached M’yonga’s 
country, where he found himself 
confronted by demands for pres- 
ents, although Speke had previous- 
ly franked his passage. Grant 
refused to submit to the chief’s 
demands, and found that M’yonga 
was prepared to bar his way by 
force. Seven or eight armed men 
stopped the party, and planting 
their spears, dared them to ad- 
vance. 

“This menace made us firmer in 
our determination,” wrote Grant, 
“and we swept past the spears. 
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After we had marched unmolested 
for some seven miles, a loud yelping 
from the woods excited our attention, 
and a sudden rush was made upon us 
by, say, two hundred men, who came 
down seemingly in great glee. In an 
instant, at the caravan’s centre, they 
fastened upon the poor porters. The 
struggle was short; and with the 
threat of an arrow or spear at their 
breasts, men were robbed of their 
cloths and ornaments. Loads were 
yielded and run away with before re- 
sistance could be organised; only 
three men of a indent stood by me, 
the others, whose only thought was 
their lives, fled into the woods, where 
I went shouting for them. One man, 
little Rahan—rip as he is—stood with 
cocked gun defending his load against 
five savages with uplifted spears. No 
one else could be seen. In fact I felt 
wrecked.” 


This incident affords an excel- 
lent illustration of the spirit in 
which the journey of Speke and 
Grant was carried through. A 
single hasty act upon Grant’s part 
—and it must have hardly taxed 
his patience not to strike a blow 
in behalf of their property—would 
have afforded a pretext which the 
native chiefs were most probably 
waiting for, to exterminate the 
party and seize the goods, and 
thus lead to the ruin of the expe- 
dition, But in all their dealings 
with the natives both travellers 
were careful to seek redress by 
constitutional means; and by ap- 
pealing to the justice of the chiefs, 
they generally managed to get 
some partial satisfaction. Grasp- 
ing as these potentates were, they 
were disposed to be satisfied with 
less than all, and when they had 
extorted all that their importunity 
could obtain under the colourable 
pretext of toll or presents, they 
allowed them to go on their way 
in peace and amity. When we 
read of the violent measures 
which recent German and even 
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English expeditions Have been 
compelled to use in their Central 
African explorations, we feel con- 
strained to ask whether the pa- 
tience and diplomacy by which 
Speke and Grant successfully made 
their way through the wildest re- 
gions had been tried and had 
failed, before recourse was had to 
armed force. 

After saving a portion of the 
wreck at M’yonga’s, Grant suc- 
ceeded in joining Speke at Lu- 
meresi’s village in Uzinza, where 
the leader of the party, just recov- 
ering from severe illness, was being 
racked by the extortions of that 
chief. They only escaped from 
him to fall into the hands of Su- 
warora, a more important poten- 
tate, and the chief ruler of Usui, 
who refused to see them, and left 
them to be pillaged by his sub- 
ordinates. With much haggling 
and bargaining they made their 
way northward to Karagué, lying 
on the south-west side of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, and were re- 
ceived by the King Rumanika— 
the most friendly and generous 
ruler whom they had yet encoun- 
tered. Rumanika was fairly cap- 
tivated by the English travellers, 
and was never tired of looking at 
the wonders they had to show 
him, or of questioning them about 
the great world outside Karagué, 
of which he had but the very 
faintest ideas. Here Grant, who 
all through the journey from M’- 
yonga’s had been struggling with 
fever, was prostrated with a very 
serious illness. The fever was now 
aggravated by inflammation in the 
leg, which became deformed, caus- 
ing intense pain, until relieved by 
a deep incision, which was followed 
by a copious discharge. Relief 
was only temporary, and for three 
months “fresh abscesses formed, 
and other incisions were made; 
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my strength was prostrated ; the 
knee stiff and alarmingly bent, and 
walking was impracticable.” The 
kindly natives tried their own pe- 
culiar treatments. M’nanajee, the 
king’s brother, a great witch-doc- 
tor, gave the case his attention, 
and other skilly natives were called 
in; but it was not until the fifth 
month that the patient was well 
enough to get out to the open air. 
Even Rumanika with all his lib- 
erality was not above taking ad- 
vantage of the sick man’s con- 
dition, regulating his hospitality 
by the presents he received ; and 
Grant’s followers had to forage for 
him and themselves through the 
country. It was from his sick-bed 
at Karagué that Grant sketches 
the following amusing scene :— 


“At night my few men would 
gather round their fire, and particu- 
larly after having an extra allowance 
of plantain-wine, sing a ditty about 
my health. Frij, on the single- 
stringed zezi or guitar, would com- 
mence, ‘I am Frij, I am Frij; my 
brother Grin [meaning Grant] is very 
sick, is very sick; we'll get a cow, 
we'll get a cow, when he gets well, 
when he gets well;’ to which the 
others would all subscribe in a louder 
voice, ‘Ameen,’ with great solemnity.” 


Meanwhile Speke was forced to 


push on. The extortions of the 
chiefs were wasting the resources 
of the expedition; and further 
delay threatened to leave them 
destitute of the means of making 
their way to their journey’s goal. 
So leaving Grant with a portion 
of the baggage at King Ruma- 
nika’s, the leader started on the 
10th January 1862 and pushed on 
to Uganda, which he reached about 
the middle of February. The cele- 
brated King Mtesa was then near 
the commencement of his reign, a 
capricious and haughty boy full of 
his own importance, but full also 
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of curiosity about the white for- 
eigner, and the strange things 
which he had brought with him. 
We must refer the reader to 
‘Speke’s Journal of the Discovery 
of the Source of the Nile’ for an 
account of life at the Court of 
King Mtesa, during the months 
from February to July 1862, dur- 
ing which time Speke had to 
wrestle with an etiquette as arro- 
gant as that of Versailles under 
Louis le Grand, to assert his posi- 
tion in such diplomatic fashion as 
not to alienate the king, and yet 
secure respect and subsistence for 
himself and his followers ; to play 
off the court factions one against 
the other so as to get the assist- 
ance of all and the enmity of none. 
All this Speke did without abating 
an atom of dignity or a jot of 
principle. At the same time he 
succeeded, as far as could be ex- 
pected with a savage in Mtesa’s 
situation, in impressing upon the 
boy-king’s mind the advantages 
that would accrue to him from 
welcoming strangers to his country 
and treating them well ; and there 
is some reason to believe that the 
vigour and sagacity which the 
king afterwards displayed, and the 
eminence to which he attained in 
the Lake country, may have been 
in some measure due to his early 
intercourse with the Englishmen. 
Grant was at last able to resume 
his journey by the middle of 
April, and started from Karagué 
on a stretcher carried by Wagan- 
da bearers, a painful mode of con- 
veyance for one in his enfeebled 
and disabled condition; and the 
behaviour of his bearers did not do 
much to mitigate his discomforts. 
They insisted on carrying him 
head first instead of feet first, so 
that he could not see the country ; 
they would dash off. the road at 
the sight of fruit, depositing their 
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hapless burden by the wayside, or 
crashing with him through the 
jungle. Grant thought “the best 
way was to grin as much as pos- 
sible with them in their frolics.” 
Sometimes these frolics were pushed 
to rather a cruel length. On the 
march he had to dismount in the 
ascent of a steep rocky hill to 
avoid falling out of his litter, and 
be carried up the ascent. As soon 
as the bearers saw that he was 
able to put his foot to the ground, 
they ran off with the stretcher. 
“For a couple of hours they al- 
lowed me to wait there, while 
they like a parcel of wicked boys 
kept throwing rocks down the 
precipice, listening in perfect quiet 
till they heard the last sound of the 
stones reaching the bottom of the 
ravine, when all would shout to- 
gether.” Arriving at the Kitan- 
gule river, Grant had expected to 
be able to reach Uganda by water, 
according to the arrangements 
that Speke had made with Mtesa; 
but what was his disappointment 
when he found that the king had 
ordained that he was to make the 
journey by land! No wonder 
though in his exhausted and en- 
feebled state his “heart sank with- 
in him.” The Waganda bearers, 
who had never taken kindly to 
carrying the litter, pronounced 
him able to walk along the made 
roads of Uganda, and though lame 
and with a stiff knee-joint, he had 
to trudge along a daily march of 
from nine to eleven miles, the 
exertion intensified by the pace 
which his convoy kept up, anxious 
to get to their halting-place. His 
feet became inflamed by wading 
through the Uganda bogs, and 
swelled so that he could with 
difficulty wear shoes. 

At last, on 26th May, he reached 
Uganda weary and worn out, after 
having been four months separated 


from his companion. “How we 
enjoyed ourselves after so much 
anxiety and want of one another's 
company I need not describe,” 
says Speke. “For my part I was 
only too rejoiced to see Grant able 
to limp about a bit, and was able 
to laugh over the picturesque and 
amusing account he gave me of 
his own rough travels.” Grant 
spent about six weeks in the 
Uganda capital before—after much 
haggling, obstruction, and delay— 
permission could be obtained from 
Mtesa to set out on their journey. 
An officer had been sent with them 
by the king, with instructions to 
guide them to the exit of the 
White Nile from the Victoria 
Nyanza; but the man insisted 
upon leading them by a northerly 
route, which landed them at Karee, 
some distance to the west of the 
Nile, and a long journey from the 
point where the river debouches 
from the lake. The matter was 
not of the first importance, for if 
they came upon the Nile, it fol- 
lowed with absolute certainty that 
it must flow out of the Victoria 
Nyanza. But Speke was resolved 
that the minutest confirmation 
should be given to his report, and 
resolved to make a flying march 
back to the lake. Grant’s health 
was still too shattered to walk 
twenty miles a-day; and the 
travellers were again reluctantly 
compelled to separate their camps, 
Speke going back to the Ripon 
Falls, while Grant, with the main 
body of the expedition, marched 
towards the capital of Unyoro. 
When they arrived within that 
kingdom they were met by the 
news that the king, who con- 
ceived himself affronted by their 
visit to Mtesa, would not receive 
them or look at their presents. 


Grant was compelled to fall back 


upon the Uganda frontier, there 
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to negotiate for a passage, and 
wait until Kamarasi’s dignity 
was sufficiently appeased to re- 
ceive him. Grant would have 
forced his way down to the Nile, 
and, joining Speke, have boated 
down the river; but not a man 
would stir to aid him. At last, 
when Kamarasi returned the pres- 
ents that had been sent him, 
Grant himself set out to join 
Speke, and fell in with him on 
19th August, and the ‘union of 
the party was speedily followed 
by an invitation from the king, 
who evidently thought he had 
done enough to manifest his power, 
and was not disposed to allow the 
travellers to slip through his fin- 
gers. In consequence, the expe- 
dition once more set out towards 
the capital of Unyoro. On arri- 
val there, the same comedy that 
had been rehearsed at Uganda 
was again played. The travellers 
were badly lodged, and treated 
with studied neglect, until they 
insisted upon the consideration 
proper for men in their position 
being duly shown tothem ; and their 
diplomatic firmness again won the 
day. Kamarasi thawed down, pro- 
fessed great regard and friendship 
for the travellers, but, like his 
rival Mtesa, was not above en- 
deavouring to pillage them of all 
he cast his eyes upon. At last, 
on 9th November, after much hag- 
gling and huckstering, the party 
was permitted to proceed down 
the river Kafu in boats until they 
reached the White Nile; and 
sometimes sailing, at other times 
marching to avoid rapids, down 
the sacred river to Gondokoro. 
At the Karuma Falls both Speke 
and Grant fell ill, but were still 
able to proceed on their way. 
Their route lay down the Nile 
passing Khartoum, and through 
that Soudan country with which 
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since that time we have formed 
a melancholy acquaintance. But 
the perils as well as the adven- 
tures of the expedition were now 
over; and the travellers made 
their way safely to Alexandria, 
where they embarked for England 
on the 4th June 1863—two years 
and eight months from the date of 
their departure from Bagamoyo. 
Well might Lord Palmerston, who 
was Prime Minister at the time 
when the explorers returned, re- 
mark in his dry humorous way, 
“You have had a long walk, Cap- 
tain Grant.” 

Of Grant’s special services to 
the expedition ample testimony 
was forthcoming. He brought 
home with him a collection of 750 
species of African plants, carefully 
preserved by the drying process, 
and classified and described. Of 
these from 80 to 100 species were 
pronounced by botanists to be 
quite new. The collection was 
presented by him to the Hooker- 
ian herbarium at Kew, where it is 
still preserved. The climatic notes, 
barometrical readings, and rainfall 
observations which he was able to 
take were also of great value. But 
perhaps more serviceable to the 
traveller and to the general public 
than these were the copious notes 
which he took of the country and 
of the various races among whom 
he sojourned — their ethnology, 
their manners and customs, their 
characters and their disposition, 
which, when incorporated in his 
work, ‘A Walk Across Africa,’ 
have since proved a standard source 
of information regarding the natives 
of Karagué, Uganda, and Unyoro. 
Colonel Grant’s interest and con- 
nection with Africa did not termi- 
nate with the expedition. We do 
not allude to his services in Abys- 
sinia, where he was head of Sir 
Robert Napier’s Intelligence De- 
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partment, but to the attention 
which he bestowed on all ques- 
tions affecting Africa, and the 
zeal with which he advocated 
every measure calculated to open 
up or benefit the regions through 
which he and Speke had travelled. 
At the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, where he was held in high 
esteem, his voice was always raised 
in behalf of any project that was 
likely to advantage the natives of 
the Lake country. It was from 
him the suggestion first came to 
place a steamer on Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, which has since been 
warmly supported by Mr Stanley 
and other African authorities. 
His interest in the country was 
always manifesting itself in a vari- 
ety of ways. When King Mtesa 
died he contributed a paper to this 
Magazine on his recollections of 
that autocrat, and foreshadowed 
with singular perspicacity the in- 
fluence the event would have upon 
the condition of the Lake country. 
Again, when the news of the 
lamented death of Mackay of 
Uganda reached England, Colonel 
Grant hastened to pay a gen- 
erous and feeling tribute to his 
memory in these pages—his last 
contribution. We may justly say 
that in Colonel Grant the natives 
of East Central Africa have lost 
the best friend they had in Eng- 
land—one who, in the altered cir- 
cumstances which the extension 
of European influence is likely to 
bring about, would have watched 
over their wellbeing with untiring 
assiduity. 

The perfect loyalty and chivalry 
of Grant’s character—a character 
that often suggested Thackeray’s 
“Colonel Newcome ”—were never 
better illustrated than by the lov- 
ing zeal with which he vindicated 
the credit due to Speke for his 
discoveries, when these were sought 
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to be minimised by other and more 
recent explorers. He claimed no 
glory for himself, but when any 
discovery of Speke’s was ignored, 
Grant at once flew to arms. An 
instance of this occurred in 1875, 
when a Quarterly Reviewer, writ- 
ing on the ‘ Last Journals of Dr 
Livingstone,’ claimed that Living- 
stone not only desired to discover, 
but did discover the ultimate source 
of the Nile. Grant in a letter to 
the Editor of this Magazine con- 
clusively disposed of this assertion 
by showing that Livingstone’s ex- 
plorations had never led him nearer 
the Nile region than the northern 
extremity of Lake Tanganyika, 
about 3°S.; and, concluded Grant, 
*T claim for Speke that he was 
the first person, in recorded his- 
tory, who not only conceived but 
carried out his idea of traversing 
Africa from south to north through 
the regions where the Nile un- 
questionably does rise, and that 
he settled practically the question 
of the African watershed, and the 
problem of all ages—the ‘sources 
of the Nile.’” 

We have called Colonel Grant the 
last of the old school of explorers. 
Whatever brilliant achievements 
those of the new school have suc-. 
ceeded in performing, it is to be 
regretted that in one very essential 
point they should prove deficient 
—in the disposition and capacity 
for inspiring the natives with con- 
fidence and friendly interest. An 
African expedition nowadays too 
often means a filibustering force, 
determined to force its way. through 
everything, recking little what 
blood may be spilt, and still more 
indifferent as to the impression that 
they may make upon the natives. 
The dominating idea that in- 
fluenced Speke and Grant, as well 
as Dr Livingstone, was to make 
the name of Englishman so much 
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respected and trusted that any of 
their countrymen who followed in 
their footsteps would receive a 
warm and friendly welcome from 
chiefs and people. These men re- 

arded themselves as pioneers, and 
their thoughts were more of the 
future than of their own immediate 
safety or success. But more re- 
cent travellers have abandoned 
this wise policy. When we read 
of the constant warfare with the 
natives which marked the route of 
such recent travellers as Dr Peters 
and others, we need scarcely wonder 
that the temper of the people to- 
wards the white strangers should 
have undergone a change, and that 
the kindly impressions which Speke 
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and Grant left behind them should 
have been supplanted by bitter 
hostility. We are on the eve of a 
great work in Africa, The scene 
of Speke and Grant’s discoveries is 
already within the sphere of British 
influence. There is a garrison in 
Uganda under the British flag. 
Friction must unavoidably follow, 
as it always does follow when 
civilisation comes into contact 
with barbarism ; but the patience, 
energy, determination, and above 
all the sense of justice, which 
Speke and Grant displayed in 
their dealings with the natives, 
present us with an example which 
we may very profitably imitate at 
the present time. 
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WE are old residents in Tener- 
ife, which, as all the world knows, 
is a highly volcanic island. We 
had, of course, heard the legend of 
the dog that was shut up in the 
cave below Ycod-de-los-vinos, and 
which, after three days, made its 
appearance in the ice-cave near 
the top of the Peak. This story 
naturally fired our imagination, 
and we determined to follow in 
the footsteps of that dog, or die in 
the attempt. 

The outside world may fail to 
appreciate the full amount of val- 
our we displayed in making, and 
still more in carrying out, this 
resolution; but indeed it was 


truly remarkable, when one takes 
into account the good advice that 
was showered upon us at every 


opportunity by our friends. ‘Oh, 
don’t go,” said one, ‘for so-and-so 
assured me, as a fact, that the 
country people use these caves to 
hide away their smuggled goods, 
and naturally dislike foreigners to 
go poking about their caches, for 
fear of its leading to the discovery 
of their little peccadilloes.” Others 
informed us that Ycod was drained 
into that part of the cave which 
lies below the town; while others 
again were afraid of some acci- 
dent, such as the roof falling in 
suddenly, either of its own accord 
or by reason of a small earth- 
quake, for these convulsions of 
nature are by no means uncom- 
mon in our volcanic regions. The 
last weighty argument brought 
forward against the plan (and it 
was considered unanswerable) was 
to this effect: Humboldt, the 


ADVENTURE 


I. 


IN TENERIFE, 


great Humboldt, had remarked, 
in that part of his writings which 
was dedicated to Tenerife, that 
one peculiarity of the lava-flows 
here is that they are unusually 
short, being constantly interrupted 
by cross-flows, which have broken 
and otherwise destroyed all con- 
tinuity in any of them. We knew, 
however, what had never reached 
the ears of the world at large, 
that Humboldt was very much 
in love with a young Spanish lady, 
and spent most of his time in 
Tenerife in trying to gain her 
affections instead of carrying on 
his scientific investigations. So 
we were not too much crushed 
by the authority and magic of 
his name, and set out for Ycod 
in good spirits, and well provided 
with all creature-comforts. In 
this last respect the reader must 
not be too hard upon us, for we 
were unconsciously following the 
example of Emin Pasha, who de- 
clares that without the requisite 
amount of food, d&c., every ex- 
pedition must fail. 

The day after our arrival we 
rode down the very steep and 
stony road leading to the sea, as 
far as the nearest point to the 
hole where we intended to make 
our first descent on the following 
morning. When we had looked 
at the opening, we set about ex- 
amining the rest of the ground, 
and the mouths of several other 
caves close by. These, however, 
were too short and shallow to 
yield any result. Some of the 
arty amused themselves, mean- 
while, by ridiculing the more 
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adventurous of the investigators, 
and offering them various curious 
wild fruits to refresh them after 
their labours. 

Having thus prepared the way, 
and seen that the well-known 
“Yeod cave” (which has its exit 
at one end on a cliff overhanging 
the sea, while the other part was 
supposed to run under the big 
church and the town) was evi- 
dently the one to which the legend 
referred, we returned to the Hotel 
Inglés, and completed our prepa- 
rations for the morrow. 

We set out as soon as possible 
after breakfast, accompanied by 
Lorenzo, the guide we had brought 
with us from Puerto Cruz, Marco, 
the Ycod guide, and our horse- 
boys with pine torches, candles, 
measuring-rope, and luncheon. 

Before entering the cave we took 
our elevation, and found that the 
barometer marked 325 feet above 
the sea-level, while the compass 


showed that the Peak lay 10° east 
of south from us. 

It was a curious sight to see us 
literally crawling into the cave, 
the entrance to which was partially 
filled with stones and rubbish left 


where the roof had fallen in. As 
soon as we had passed this obstacle 
we found ourselves in a lofty place, 
and stopped to take our bear- 
ings. The compass showed that 
the cave stretched away in a south- 
easterly direction. Later on we 
found that it sometimes ran due 
east, but for the most part it bore 
south-east. 

We stood still for a few minutes, 
and gazed about us in the red and 
flickering light of the burning ¢éa. 
It was a weird scene. 

For some little distance from the 
entrance the floor was soft and 
muddy. The rain had obviously 
washed the soil from the fallen 
roof into the open space below. 
No one, looking at the cave, could 
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fail to see that it was an old lava- 
flow, the outside of which had 
cooled and hardened, while the in- 
side, which had retained its heat 
for a longer time, had flowed on, 
and at last ended its course on the 
cliff close to the Port. We found 
that the walls and roof, and, later 
on, the floor, were entirely formed 
of lava, varying in colour from a 
reddish-brown to black, and in 
other places changing to an ashen 
grey, where the dregs of the water 
that had filtered through the roof 
had formed short brittle stalactites 
on the ends of the lava-points. 
This, however, was more noticeable 
in another part of the cave higher 
up the mountain-side. 

There was no object to be gained 
in following the cave towards the 
sea, as that part of it has been 
shown to all visitors at Ycod for 
many years, so we turned our steps 
in the other direction. At first we 
got on quite comfortably, having 
plenty of room to walk upright, 
though the floor soon grew rough 
and jagged with sharp points of 
dark-coloured lava. A few yards 
farther the roof dipped down so 
low, while at the same time the 
floor rose up so high, that we had 
to creep on hands and knees, with 
many a groan at the sharpness of 
the lava- needles over which we 
slowly crawled, tearing our clothes, 
and leaving little bits of tweed 
behind us sticking to the barbed 
points. 

Then again the roof became 
higher. We got into a large “ hall,” 
passed several turns, and one or 
two side-caves, like lava-bubbles, 
for they went in a sort of half- 
circle out of the real cave, and into 
it again some little distance farther 
on. The wider the cave was, the 
smoother the floor became to walk 
upon. Soon we arrived at another 
very low bit—lower even than the 
first, and more painful to crawl 
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over, for there was a turn in it, 
and the lava-needles were longer 
and sharper than before. At last 
we reached the end of this rough 
low part, very thankful that the 
torture was over for the moment, 
and little knowing how short our 
respite was to be. The roof had 
been quite as scratchy as the floor, 
and so low that one of the party, 
tired of the pain of creeping, had 
rolled through it—a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty, as each of the 
investigators was provided with a 
large pink cotton bag containing 
candles, matches, food, and a bottle 
of milk or water. On getting to 
her feet after that long and agonis- 
ing roll, the Chronicler discovered, 
to her unutterable woe, that the 
bottle of milk which had been in- 
trusted to her care had become 
uncorked, and that she herself, 
together with the bag and all it 
contained, was in a state of damp- 
ness pitiable to behold. After 
much rueful laughter we went on 
our way again. 

The cave was now much nar- 
rower, although it was of a good 
and comfortable height : there was 
a decided curve in it, and it went 
uphill to the end. Very soon we 
came to a large slab of lava lying 
in the midst of the way, and a few 
feet beyond that was a sheet of 
lava, descending from the roof like 
a curtain, a little curved outwards 
bythewind. It came down to with- 
in a varying distance of from three 
to eight inches from the ground. 
A dog might easily have gone on 
further,—we could not. We had 
evidently arrived at the spot where 
a second lava-flow had stopped and 
congealed. 

During the course of our journey 
up the cave we had been much 
struck by the freshness and purity 
of the air. Here and there we 
found the long thin root of some 
shrub hanging down through the 
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roof; and once or twice, in the 
earlier part, some of us thought 
we heard the muffled sound of 
voices coming from above. In 
several places we passed great 
heaps of stones over which we 
had to clamber. These were 
generally to be found where the 
cave narrowed after a wider place, 
such as we called a “halt.” 

We sat down on the lava-block 
for a few minutes to rest, and 
then retraced our steps as far as 
the great hall, where we stopped 
for luncheon, after which we re- 
turned to the open air. 

The part of the cave which we 
had examined was 400 yards long, 
and took about two hours to 
examine from the entrance-hole 
to the end, measuring and taking 
our bearings as we went. 

Once more on the outside, we 
traced the cave above-ground, 
and discovered, to our no little 
astonishment, that instead of go- 
ing under the parish church, as 
the people of Ycod imagined, it 
kept to the very bottom of the 
valley, passing considerably to the 
east of the town. 

Having done this, we returned 
to our hotel, weary but triun- 
phant, and with our minds thor- 
oughly set on pursuing our in- 
vestigation of the cave, beginning 
at a hole we knew of farther up 
in the mountain, as soon as we 
had made the preparations which 
our present experience had shown 
were necessary. 

For one thing, we saw that it 
was a mistake to take so many 
torches, as the smoke they emitted. 
was both dirty and disagreeable. 
It was also “borne in upon us” 
that we ought to be prepared to 
spend the night in the mountains 
should we be belated, so we de- 
termined to go home at once and 
return to Ycod when we were able 
to meet all emergencies. 
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On the 5th of January 1891 
we once more set out for Ycod, 
taking with us a tent in addition 
to our other baggage. 

Next morning we employed our- 
selves in arranging our impedi- 
menta, and then started about 
half-past eleven on our way up 
the mountain. And a goodly 
company we appeared, as we ad- 
vanced single file up a most pre- 
cipitous road, or rather mule-track, 
for to call it a road is really to 
do it too much honour. Parts 
of the track were so steep as to 
reach the proverbial angle of 45°, 
and parts were literally climbing 
masses of rock, in which the 
mules and donkeys, bringing down 
charcoal from the “Pinal,” or 
pine-woods, had worn a series of 
what could only be designated 
steps ; so that, with the exception 
of a few short intervals of com- 
paratively flat ground, the whole 
ride, which lasted for an hour and 
a quarter, was a gymnastic feat. 
None of our horses apparently 
would have needed much teach- 
ing to enable them to dance on 
a tight-rope. 

The hole by which we were 
to descend into the cave was 
overshadowed by a fig-tree, whose 
leafless branches shone silvery 
grey in the sunlight. An armful 
of ferns and grasses had to be cut 
away to clear the entrance, which 
was a peculiarly difficult one, the 
amount of stones, earth, and 
rubbish that had fallen with the 
roof being so great. The weather 
was fine; but there had been a 
heavy rainfall during the previous 
month or six weeks, so we were 
told not to be surprised if we 
found that a good deal of water 
had percolated through the upper 
crust of the cave. 


Our first action after unloading 
the baggage-mules was to take the 
altitude of the entrance to the 
cave. This we found to be 2650 
feet above the sea-level. The 
bearing of the Peak was, as will 
be remembered, 10° east of south. 

We were accompanied by Lor- 
enzo and three other men, and 
each of us was provided with a bag 
containing candles, matches, and 
various other necessaries. There 
was a lantern besides for every 
two of us. The men had bundles 
of wraps and baskets of food to 
carry, in case we did not reach 
another hole in time to return to 
Yeod that night. Last of all, the 
Chronicler’s camera was hidden 
away in the shelter of the cave 
close to the entrance. 

All was now ready, and one by 
one we laid ourselves flat out at . 
full length, and wriggled down the 
entrance-path, if so it may be 
called, for a yard or two, feet-fore- 
most. The roof had fallen in such 
a way as to oblige us to start as 
if we were going down the cave 
(the lower part of which, between 
hole and break, measures some 40 
yards or so), and then wind round 
the heap of rubbish to the other 
side again. It was a most labo- 
rious proceeding, but was fortu- 
nately of short duration. When 
we were all assembled in the wide 
and lofty cave below, we looked at 
each other and burst into a fit of 
laughter. We had left our hats 
outside, and were now rigged out 
in our underground head-gear of 
deer-stalkers’ or bright - coloured 
Tenerife handkerchiefs, wound in 
picturesque but rather startling 
fashion round our heads, so as to 
cover them entirely, and also to 
tie down the thick paper-pads we 
had prepared to protect us from 
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injury where the roof was low. 
One of our party was a little boy 
of nine or ten years old, and he 
was not the least eager of the in- 
vestigators. As for the Spanish 
following, they no doubt consid- 
ered our conduct a piece of even 
more gigantic folly than the “ mad” 
English were often guilty of. 

For the first 20 yards our course 
was in a south-west direction. 
The next 20 yards were southerly. 
Afterwards the cave trended to 
the east for a considerable dis- 
tance. Some 60 yards from the 
entrance we came upon a fall of 
rock, over which we had to scram- 
ble; and at 120 yards, where the 
cave was steep and narrow, we 
found that we had reached an alti- 
tude of 2700 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

The cave was very wet, cold, and 
airy, not to say draughty in some 
places. Water oozed out of the 


sides, and great icy drops fell upon 


us, from time to time, from the 
roof. This, to say the least, was 
uncomfortable, but was not enough 
to damp our ardour. The cave 
was such a fine one, and so easy to 
follow, and then it was so interest- 
ing to examine the course of what 
seemed to be a second fiow of lava 
within the first, for it was quite 
distinct from the outer crust in 
shape. 

This inner flow must have been 
much shallower. It had hardened 
into two wide, broad, smooth walls, 
projecting from the outer crust of 
the cave, almost as though they 
had been built against it with 
cement. These walls were of vary- 
ing height, and had a roadway 
running between them. This for- 
mation was one of the distinctive 
features of the upper cave, and was 
visible in nearly the whole of it. 
In one place, some 300 yards from 
the entrance-hole, these walls rose 
high above our heads, curving in a 
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kind of semicircle, so that the 
space at the top and bottom was 
smaller than in the middle; while 
high overhead, the roof of the cave, 
formed by the first flow, arched 
with a broad sweep. 

At 2800 feet above the sea we 
met with our first check. There 
was a large stone in the roof that 
seemed so loose, Lorenzo thought 
it dangerous to go under it, as it 
looked as if it might fall at any 
moment—“ Un gran peligro,” he 
called it ; but we soon found that 
there was plenty of room to slip 
past on the other side. We went 
some 20 yards farther, finding the 
banks higher and wider at top and 
bottom ; but it was so wet with 
the trickling water that fell in 
heavy drops upon us, that we de- 
termined to stop for the night and 
return to Ycod. We retraced our 
steps, some of the party waiting 
behind to examine a side cave we 
had passed 40 yards or so before 
reaching the “gran peligro,” but 
this cave was found to be small 
and uninteresting. 

On climbing out of the entrance- 
hole we found the stars shining ; 
but as there was no moon and the 
way was bad, we made up our 
minds to spend the night in a cot- 
tage close by. This we did, and a 
more curious night none of the 
party ever passed before. 

The little boy went to sleep ere 
he had well finished his supper, 
and was laid on a table wrapped 
in cloaks and rugs. The rest of 
the party laid themselves down 
anywhere—on tables, on camas 
de viento (well named couches, for 
anything colder or airier the 
Chronicler never enjoyed), or even 
on the floor. As in all Tenerife 
cottages, the window-holes were 
tilled with shutters instead of 
glass, and neither the shutters nor 
the great door of the apartment 
closed tightly ; so that, the night 
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being gusty, with wild mountain 
showers driving on the wind, we 
felt quite stiff with cold, and 
“tired nature’s sweet restorer” re- 
fused to visit our weary eyes. 

Every night, however, comes to 
an end some time, even the longest, 
and after breakfast three of the 
investigators felt sufficiently in- 
vigorated to set out for the cave 
again; while the others, amongst 
whom must be numbered the 
Chronicler, declined again to face 
the fatigue of clambering up 
that damp and gloomy roadway 
to some ancient crater on the 
Peak. All honour, therefore, to 
the three gallant investigators 
who continued their researches so 
undauntedly. 

On the previous day we had 
penetrated the cave for 240 yards. 
After that, two falls of rock were 
passed at intervals. The shelves 
at each side of the roadway con- 
tinued all the time, but the farther 


the investigators proceeded the 


wetter the cave became. The 
shelf after a while grew wide and 
high, and the path narrow. At 
320 yards from the entrance was 
a “hollow point,” which we after- 
wards found clearly marked on the 
outside, 

Up to 620 yards the floor had 
been of solid lava. Then came 
a straight flow of about 10 feet 
wide, the side walls low and nar- 
row, and curiously resembling the 
Tenerifean atajea, or artificial 
water-course, while the road looked 
as though several cart-loads of 
stones had been laid down for 
making a highway. 

About 20 yards farther on 
there was a higher level again, as 
though the road had been raised 
by another supply of stones. This 
led into a wider space or hall, 
after passing through which, and 
perceiving that it seemed to be 
the junction of two flows, the cave 
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grew narrower, and the floor of 
loose black stones rising more ab- 
ruptly than the roof, soon became 
so low that crawling was again 
necessary. The investigation of 
this part was then given up as too 
tedious. 

Having returned to the big hall, 
the three explorers sat down to 
rest, and see how much time there 
was to spare before it was neces- 
sary to start for Ycod, in order to 
get there before dark. As there 
happened to be two hours to spare, 
it was determined to explore a 
downward flow, which led out of 
the same hall. It, however, soon 
became disagreeably low, and did 
not seem worth troubling about, as 
it was going downwards, and was 
of the same character as the main 
flow. So the investigators turned 
back, and, about 10 yards short of 
the central hall, found the mouth 
of a little cave above the ledge of 
the side wall, about 3 feet high. 
They clambered in, and found the 
draught so great that one of the 
lanterns, the glass shade of which 
had been broken, would not keep 
alight. The cave went on for 60 
yards, ascending all the time, with- 
out ever being high enough to ad- 
mit of sitting down. The floor 
was made of black lava, with sharp 
catching points, as in the cave be- 
low Yeod. At last, to the great 
joy of the investigators, it emerged 
on a shelf in a larger cave turning 
to the right and upwards. Into 
this they dropped, and found that, 
after 10 yards or so, it, in its turn, 
ran out on the 6-feet-high shelf of 
a still larger cave, in which they 
discovered, soon after entering it, 
that the high shelves had joined at 
the top, so that the cave was, so to 
speak, cut in two storeys, or formed 
a cave within a cave. The storey 
beneath was too uncomfortably low 
to attempt, while the upper one 
was of a fair height, and had a 
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smooth good roadway along which 
it was easy to pass, although per- 
haps it was a little thin. Indeed 
Lorenzo said it was most unsafe.! 
Be that as it may, it was a splendid 
bit of cave. 

But now it was time to return, 
so all further investigation was put 
off until later in the season, when 
the cave is drier. 

It may be mentioned that in 
the last large hall where they had 
rested, traces of seven distinct 
flows were clearly recognisable. 

In our two days’ investigation of 
this upper cave we went in all 720 
yards underground, and stopped at 
a height of 3100 feet above the 
level of the sea, The latter part 


of the way was exceedingly steep, 
and much wetter than at first, and 


‘* Subterranean depths prolong 
The rainy patter of our feet ” 


was quoted with much unction by 
one of the party. 


Six in a Lava-flow. 
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The three who remained outside 
on the second day devoted them- 
selves to other equally useful em. 
ployment. The Chronicler and the 
boy took photographs with much 
zeal and success, while the third 
defaulter followed the outside of 
the cave, tapping at intervals. We 
afterwards learnt that the taps had 
been distinctly heard by those 
below. 

And so the matter must be left 
for the present. Future research 
alone can show whether the lava- 
flow came from a crater in the 
Caiiadas, or from some part of the 
Peak itself. 


P.S.—The investigation was 
afterwards pursued for some dis- 
tance ; but a break occurring, and 
the owner of the land being absent, 
the impediment in the lava could 
not be blown up, so that nothing 
more has as yet been done. 





! A large hole was discovered here two months later. 
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HISTORY OF SMALL HOLDINGS. 


Ir may be some consolation to 
those who view with so much un- 
easiness at the present day the 
departure of the English peasantry 
from their native villages to know 
that it is not a spectacle now wit- 
nessed for the first time. Just a 
hundred years ago, statesmen and 
members of Parliament, econo- 
mists and agriculturists, clergy- 
men and laymen, were all busy 
with the same problem ; discussing 
what was then called the depopu- 
lation of the country, speculating 
on its causes, considering its effects, 
and devising measures for arrest- 
ing it. There was this difference, 


however, between that time and 
this. The labour question had not 
then attained the magnitude which 
it has assumed in our own genera- 
tion, and many who joined in the 


discussion did not look beyond its 
bearings on the food-supply of the 
country. Broader views of the 
question, however, were not want- 
ing. At a period when England 
was constantly engaged in war, the 
importance of keeping up in its full 
strength a hardy and courageous 
peasantry was not likely to be 
overlooked, while there were writ- 
ers at the same time who did not 
fail to recognise in the connection 
of the peasantry with the land a 
question belonging to the higher 
domain of politics. Those who 
looked merely at the economical 
aspect of the subject said that the 
law of supply and demand would 
set all to rights; that if the la- 
bourers went into the towns they 
must have bread to eat all the 
same; that if one result of en- 
closures was to throw corn-land 
into pasturage where it was better 
suited for grass, another would be 
to throw grass into plough-land 


where it was bétter suited for corn ; 
so that the increase in one district 
would balance the diminution in 
the other, and the multiplication of 
labourers in the former the decline 
of their numbers in the latter. They 
likewise argued that as the land 
newly converted into grass would 
produce more beef and mutton, the 
account would be even in the long- 
run. The majority, however, were 
very far from being of this opinion. 
They did not believe that the bal- 
ance would be kept up as alleged, 
or that the increase in cattle and 
sheep would compensate for the 
decrease of grain. They thought 
that the people would be most 
cheaply fed by wheat grown upon 
the spot: and they succeeded, I 
think, in showing that the labour- 
ing population had diminished in . 
the rural districts within the period 
they referred to— anassertion which 
their opponents questioned. Of 
this, however, we think there could 
be no doubt; and, this being a fact, 
next came the inquiry, What was 
the cause of it !—an inquiry which 
brings us at once to the threshold 
of our present subject. Was it the 
absorption of small farms into 
large ones to which the result was 
principally due, and were we to 
condemn the Enclosure Acts, which 
had greatly conduced to that ab- 
sorption, or to look in any other 
direction for the cause or causes of 
the evil ? 

The reader must bear in mind 
that down to the middle of the 
last century there still remained 
in England a great extent of un- 
enclosed land, which was occupied 
or owned by small farmers, whose 
holdings, all in tillage, were only 
separated from each other by an 
imaginary line, there being no 
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fences of any kind to part them. 
The Enclosure Acts referred to in 
the latter part of this article are 
the Acts of Parliament authoris- 
ing the enclosure of these ‘“ open 
fields,” which were then divided 
into closes, each surrounded with 
a hedge, and usually laid down in 
grass. They were then let in 
larger lots, and at higher rents, 
and the former tenants, who were 
too poor to take such farms, had 
to shift for themselves as best they 
could. To those who had been 
owners, a portion of the enclosed 
land was assigned in compensation. 

This system was attacked and 
defended during the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century with great 
ability and pertinacity by men who 
had every right to command a hear- 
ing on such subjects. In favour 
of small holdings and against en- 
closures were the celebrated Dr 
Price, and George Chalmers, the 
author of ‘The Estimate of Great 
Britain.’ On the other side stood 
the high authority of Arthur 
Young, and of a very acute and 
well-informed country clergyman, 
Dr Howlett, the rector of Dun- 
mow in Essex. Kent?! mingled in 
the fray as opponent of la petite 
culture ; and Dr Hunter, the editor 
of ‘Georgical Essays,’ published 
among them several valuable pa- 
pers bearing on the same subject, 
one especially by Young himself 
on the “Size of Farms.” But be- 
fore proceeding to the period with 
which they more immediately con- 
cerned themselves, and with which 
the modern question of small hold- 
ings properly begins, we may look 
a little further back, and see how 
very early the consolidation of 
farms and the demolition of cot- 
tages and farmhouses began to 
attract public attention. 


Before the end of the fifteenth 
century, and for some time after. 
wards, the agricultural labourer 
as we now know him was scarcely 
in existence—that is to say, as the 
occupier of a separate house, and 
supporting himself and his family 
by weekly wages. There were then, 
as now, farm-servants, unmarried 
and living in their employers’ 
houses, who, when they had saved 
a little money, became farmers on 
their own account. But the great- 
er part of the soil was cultivated 
by small tenants or freeholders, 
as the case might be, either with 
servants or without, the lord’s 
domains being tilled chiefly by 
villeins, and when villeinage was 
abolished, by his own free ser- 
vants. The first important in- 
road began with the termination 
of the Wars of the Roses, when 
the great fabric of feudalism was 
falling to pieces. The feudal baron 
had chiefly prized his estates for 
the fighting power which they 
represented ; and it was to his 
interest, of course, that they should 
maintain as many men as possible. 
The monasteries, too, seemed to 
have favoured the system of small 
holdings ; but when the civil war 
of the fifteenth century, and the 
ecclesiastical revolution of the 
sixteenth, had changed the old 
order, these reasons for keeping 
up the yeomen and smaller ten- 
ants, who had dyed so many fields 
with their blood, from Wakefield 
to Tewkesbury, began to disap- 
pear. The men themselves must 
have been grievously thinned in 
numbers by the drain upon them, 
which lasted for a whole genera- 
tion ; and when the old proprietors 
saw that the fighting days were 
over, and when new proprietors 
came in who looked only to pro- 
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1 Kent on Landed Property, 1793. He was considered an authority in those 
days, and is warmly praised by Dr Price. 
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fit, it is easy to see how the 
process of consolidation set in. 
Estates passed rapidly from the 
hands of the old Norman aris- 
tocracy into the possession of 
merchants, goldsmiths, or success- 
ful lawyers, who, preferring money 
to men, turned their corn-land 
into grass, pulled down the cot- 
tages and farmhouses which were 
no longer required, and threw half- 
a-dozen farms into one wherever 
it was possible. In spite of all 
that legislation could do to arrest 
the process, it continued through 
the following century, till, by the 
end of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the rural economy of Eng- 
land had undergone a total trans- 
formation, and the agricultural 
labourer, as we now know him, 
appears upon the scene. Whether 
it was the gradual rise of this class 
which prompted the 43d of Queen 
Elizabeth we cannot say; but the 
passage of the Act followed very 


quickly on the appearance of the 
men. 
The Government had struggled 


hard. The first Act in arrest of 
the new system to which we need 
call attention is the 4th of Henry 
VIL, 1489, about which time the 
system of enclosure! first began, 
prohibiting the pulling down of 
all farmhouses which had as much 
as twenty acres of land attached 
to them. In the 25th of Henry 
VIII., it was found necessary 
to pass another Act, which, after 
mentioning that “ many farms and 
great quantities of sheep and cattle 
had been gathered into few hands, 
whereby the rent of land had been 
increased, and tillages very much 
decayed, and churches and towns 
pulled down,” eriacted that no per- 
son should keep above two thou- 
sand sheep, nor hold more than 
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two farms. In the 3d of Edward 
VI., an Act was passed for re- 
building decayed farmhouses, and 
maintaining tillage against enclos- 
ures. Acts for a like purpose were 
passed in 1562, 1593, and 1597. 
But, as Hume says, their very fre- 
quency proves that they were in- 
operative, and the system of en- 
closing and consolidating gradually 
went on, till at length the petty 
yeomen and tenants, who had been 
dislodged from their holdings, be- 
came numerous enough to form a 
class by themselves, working for 
the larger farmers. Their appear- 
ance is first noticed about the year 
1580, and twenty years afterwards 
we have the Act of Queen Eliza- 
beth especially intended to provide 
for them—the well-known Act de- 
claring that no cottage should be 
built without four acres of land 
attached to it. But in 1638 it 
was found necessary to appoint 
a Royal Commission for the pur- 
pose of enforcing this Act; and 
ten years afterwards, in 1648, 
the judges at York again called 
attention to the neglect of it. 

It is clear, therefore, that down 
to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, legislation had not been 
able to do much to prevent the 
absorption of small farms into 
large ones. As the wool trade 
expanded and the fighting trade 
declined, sheep became more val- 
uable than men, and it was im- 
possible to place any material 
check upon the natural conse- 
quences. The owners of large 
estates enclosed them, and turned 
them into sheep-farms. Three or 
four shepherds stood in the place 
of some thirty or forty peasant- 
farmers, and, of course, as there 
was more profit to be made by 
wool, higher rents were paid. 








! J.e., enclosures by large proprietors of their own accord ; not enclosures like 
those spoken of (p. 589) by Act of Parliament. 
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Many gentlemen, also, took land 
into their own hands, whereof 
the lesser husbandmen complained 
grievously. In a very remarkable 
paper, written in 1581 by William 
Stafford, gentleman, and published 
in the ninth volume of the ‘ Har- 
leian Miscellany,’ we have the 
whole question discussed at con- 
siderable length, and with great 
ability, in the form of three 
Dialogues between a knight, a 
husbandman, a doctor of divin- 
ity, a merchant, and a craftsman. 
The knight and the doctor de- 
fend enclosure and consolidation. 
The craftsman and husbandman 
condemn them, and uphold small 
arable farms. Says the husband- 
man to the knight, ‘ Yee rayse the 
price of your lands, and yee takes 
ermes also, and pasturage, to 
your hands, which was wont to 
bee poor men’s lyvings such as I 
am.” “On mysoul ye say true,” said 
the marchaunte; and the Capper 
added, “that it was never merry 
with poor craftsmen since gentle- 
men became graziers.” Here we 
find the complaint of the local 
tradesman over the loss of his 
customers. Yet we note in the 
end that the doctor succeeds in 
converting the husbandman, as far 
at least as the value of enclosures 
and pasture is concerned. He 
admits that many of his neighbours 
have found grass more profitable ; 
and though he had begun by 
praising the good old times “ when 
sheep, oxen, kine, swyn, pig, goose 
and capon, eggs, butter and 
cheese, yea, and breade corne and 
malte corne ynough besides, were 
reared altogether upon the same 
lande,”—he ends by acknowledging 
that it is the cattle and the poultry 
which pay the rent, and that he 
and others would probably enclose 
more if the lands were not all so 
mixed up together in the common 
field. The present writer has seen 
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a survival of this system in Wilt- 
shire, where in some villages there 
is still the common field, generally 
called “the field,” as distinct from 
the enclosures, and held much of 
it by small copyholders. 

But though legislation failed to 
arrest the process of absorption, 
this was still comparatively grad- 
ual, and for a century and a half 
after Stafford wrote, the class 
of small yeomen and tenants con- 
tinued to flourish and abound. 
Throughout the seventeenth cen- 
tury and the first half of the eigh- 
teenth they held their ground, and 
the question seems to have slum- 
bered till the middle of the reign 
of George the Second. But about 
that time the old complaints re- 
appeared ; and later on, in 1780, 
we might be reading what was 
written in 1580 and in 1480. 

It will usually be found that 
when any general complaint of 
this kind arises, and the facts 
are undisputed, the result is 
due to a concurrence of causes. 
During the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century, British agri- 
culture had been in a very flourish- 
ing condition. But about 1750 or 
a little later a period of “ agricul- 
tural depression ” appears to have 
set in, corresponding to the one 
through which we have recently 
passed. It was not so severe, and 
was due almost exclusively to bad 
seasons. But it was severe enough 
to press hardly on the smaller class 
of farmers, and to make the land- 
lords very anxious to protect their 
rent-roll by exchanging plough- 
land for pasture. Many of the 
gentry were hardly pinched as well 
as their tenants ; while at the same 
time a new class of rich men were 
springing up, eager to buy land 
wherever they could lay their 
hands upon it. The process which 
had commenced under the Tudors, 
and had continued more or less 
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ever since, now received a fresh im- 
petus. The Turkey merchant and 
the nabob were ready at hand to 
offer tempting prices for land to 
all classes of small freeholders, to 
the peasant, the yeoman, and the 
smaller country gentlemen too: 
for down to the end of the last 
century many old families of 
gentry still survived, with estates 
of not more than six hundred or a 
thousand a-year, struggling vainly 
for the most part to keep their 
heads above water under the new 
conditions of rural society which 
had arisen. But the earthen pot 
could not swim with the iron one. 
In a collection of papers entitled 
‘Georgical Essays,’ published in 
1803, we have a very interesting 
account of this class, the writer, Dr 
Hunter, showing how it was that 
little estates were every where being 
swallowed up by large ones. Lord 


Shelburne, in his fragment of auto- 
biography, mentions one little cir- 


cumstance which throws some light 
upon the subject. In speaking of an 
earlier part of the century, he says 
that gentlemen then drank nothing 
but beer. Now they were tempted 
to compete with the richer men 
who had settled down among them, 
and indulge in the same luxuries. 
Ruin followed as a natural conse- 
quence—though these processes are 
not completed in a day, and the 
class whose gradual disappearance 
was so deplored by Arthur Young 
still survived at the beginning of 
the present century, and is prob- 
ably not extinct now. 

The small farmer of course stood 
even less chance than the small 
squire of contending successfully 
with the circumstances in which 
he now found himself. Under the 
new valuation of land which took 
place after enclosures were made, 
rents were raised beyond what he 
was able to pay. Prices rose at 
the same time ; and under the dou- 
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ble burden, the peasant-farmers one 
after another sank into the con- 
dition of labourers. Neither owners 
nor occupiers had any capital where- 
with to improve their little hold- 
ings, and so obtain a larger in- 
come from them; and in the end 
they were obliged to abandon the 
unavailing struggle, and retire 
into a lower rank of life. Many 
yeomen had to sell their land, 
because when an Enclosure Act 
had been obtained by the larger 
proprietors, the smaller ones could 
not pay their share of the ex- 
penses. 

Concerning the absorption’ of 
small tenant -farmers by larger 
ones, Mr Howlett has such a 
very interesting passage in his 
“ Enquiry into the Increase of the 
Poor and the Poor-Rates,” that 
we are tempted to transcribe the 
whole of it :— 


“The great farmer employs fewer 
servants and labourers than the small 
one merely, while the degree of culti- 
vation remains the same. But in at 
least nine cases out of ten, being en- 
abled from his larger capital to bestow 
double and triple the expense to 
accomplish any mode or species of 
improvement the land may require, 
he eagerly employs all the hands he 
can find, and seldom fails to receive 
a full compensation in his abundance 
of grain, and grass, and cattle. 

“That this may not be thought 
mere speculation, I beg the reader’s 
attention to the following fact. In 
a parish adjoining to this a man oc- 
cupied a farm of £12 a-year, with 
a capital equal to what is generally 
possessed by farmers of that size. 
Unable to bear the expense of that 
treatment and those improvements 
which the land stood in absolute 
need of, he continued for many years 
to plow and sow, to toil, and fatigue 
himself with the most intense indus- 
try: rising early, late taking rest, 
working harder and faring harder 
than the most laborious of mere 
labouring husbandmen ; till at length 
his farm produced not corn sufficient 
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to repay the little money he could 
afford to bestow upon it, exclusive of 
the rent, the rates, and the tithes. 
Of course he was obliged to quit it. 
A larger farmer in the same parish, 
using about ten times as much land 
immediately adjacent, took it, covered 
as it was with weeds and thistles, 
and in all respects in the most 
wretched and impoverished condi- 
tion. At Michaelmas 1770 he en- 
tered the premises, and the next 
summer, being skilful and spirited, 
he fallowed the whole of it, con- 
sisting of about twenty acres ; man- 
ured and land-ditched the greater 
part, and the following spring sowed 
it with barley. The expenses and 
produce of the two years were ex- 
actly as follows :— 


Expenses. 


Land-ditching, 
Summer’s ploughing, 

10 quarters of seed barley, 
at £1, 5s. per quarter, 
Raising manure and carry- 
ingiton, . . 
Two years’ poor-rates, 


orn 


Two years’ great and small 
tithes, ; ‘ 

Harvesting the crop, 

Two years’ rent, 


| — 
o coco oo So os 


Total expense, 


Produce. 


Two years’ rent of the 
farmhouse, let as a cot- 
tage, . ° : ; 

86 quarters of barley pro- 
duced on the twenty 
acres, and sold at 30s. 
a quarter, 129 

£132 

Balance in favour of the 
farmer at the end of 
two years, 10 5 
“Here is £10, 5s. 7d. net profit to 

the farmer, although he laid out at 

once upwards of ten years’ rent, and 
notwithstanding the consequent crop 
was by no means extraordinary. It 
still remains in the same hands, 
and, instead of relapsing into its 
former slovenly state, has constantly 
been in garden culture, and its pro- 
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duce repeatedly one-third part greater 
than that stated above. Ina word, 
I believe I might very safely venture 
to affirm that in the course of the 
seventeen years it has been under the 
judicious management of this intelli- 
gent farmer, the total product for the 
public use has been at least three or 
four times as much as during the 
twenty years immediately before. 
This has been the consequence of the 
land having passed from the hands of 
a little farmer into those of a large 
one, Similar are the consequences of 
the like transition in nine instances 
out of ten. The little farmer, his 
family and cattle half starved, him- 
self worn to the bone with unavailing 
labour and perpetual anxiety, can at 
length pay neither rent, nor rates, 
nor tithes: his landlord, however hu- 
mane and compassionate he may be, 
is reduced to the painful alternative 
of either turning him out or of mak- 
ing nothing of his estate. No less 
than six instances of this kind, besides 
that already given, have happened in 
this same parish (it being an extensive 
one) within the last thirty or forty 
years. The rents of these farms were 
respectively £22, £16, £30, £24, £21, 
and £40 a-year. They came into the 
occupation of the larger neighbouring 
farmers, and although the rents of 
three or four of them have been ad- 
vanced more than one-third, yet their 
cultivation being proportionately im- 
proved, and their consequent produce 
doubled, tripled, and even quad- 
rupled, the farmers still find them 
sufficiently profitable, and, I believe, 
would suffer themselves still further 
to be raised rather than quit them. 
These facts might be multiplied ad 
infinitum. They are but a specimen, 
indeed, of what has taken place, more 
or less, in every part of the kingdom ; 
and whoever thinks that such in- 
stances have heightened the price of 
sega much increased the num- 

er, or greatly augmented the miser- 
ies and expenses of the poor, I would 
advise him to renounce all further 
pretensions to reason, and take up his 
future residence in a habitation suited 
to the state of his understanding.” 


Mr Howlett, it will be seen, 
thought no small beer of himself ; 
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but it is probable that the above 
is a very fair account of the mat- 
ter; and when we find that it is 
on the whole confirmed by so high 
an authority as Arthur Young, 
we cannot doubt its substantial 
accuracy. 

Arthur Young seems to have 
had very much the same opinion 
of small holdings as that expressed 
by Lord Salisbury at Exeter. “I 
have little faith in their economic 
results,” said his lordship; “ but I 
believe in their social and political 
advantages.” Young says of farms 
from ten to thirty acres,— 


“which, according to the arguments 
of so many writers, are the best of all, 
—they are found in England to be very 
generally the residence of poverty and 
misery, wretchedly cultivated. Not 
that I would prohibit them. Perfect 
freedom is all I contend for. If they 
are a spur to the industry of labourers, 
to make them sober and saving in 
order to become the occupiers of such, 
they are advantageous, but by no 
means for the products that will be 
gained from them. . . No re- 
strictions ! whatever should be placed 
on the size of farms, because they 
ought to be of all sizes, in order to 
find employment for all sorts of capi- 
tals. There ought to be farms of 
twenty or thirty acres, that labourers 
may have an encouragement to save 
and be industrious. Hence 
there should be an entire and uni- 
versal liberty in the police of farms. 
The private interest of landlords will 
prevent an excess either way, for if 
little farms become very scarce, they 
will let so much better than large 
ones, that gentlemen will divide their 
farms; and in order to gain them, 
farmers will adapt their management 
to fewer buildings than the enormity 
ef them common in many parts of 
the kingdom. On the contrary, if 
small farms are so numerous, and 
consequently let so low that they will 
not pay for repairs, then they will be 
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thrown together ; and these vibrations, 
moved by the never-failing spring of 
private interest, will preserve that 
varying level which ought always to 
take place in tHese affairs.” ? 


This sounds like excellent com- 
mon-sense ; but whether it is equal- 
ly good Radicalism is not so cer- 
tain. The passage we have quoted 
is a capital description of free trade 
in farming—of that unrestricted 
competition and perfect freedom of 
contract which till lately was sup- 
posed to be the creed of every in- 
telligent and educated man. But 
we doubt whether the Radicals 
would allow such a question to be 
regulated by the private interest 
of the landlords, or advantage to 
be taken of the competition for 
small farms to charge higher rents 
for them. For this, if for no other 
reason, whatever is done in the 
way of extending small holdings 
should be done by enabling the 
labourer to purchase rather than 
to hire. 

It is curious that Kent® stands 
almost alone in advocating both 
enclosures and the small-farm sys- 
tem at the same time. He will 
not allow that enclosures are detri- 
mental to corn-growing, owing 
either to the space occupied by the 
hedges or to their interception of 
heat and light; and he asserts 
further that small open field farms 
cannot be kept so clean as en- 
closed ones, because they cannot 
“receive any cross ploughing and 
harrowing.” But he is all for 
small farms against large ones. 
One great objection to them is, 
he says, the greater cost of repairs. 
But against this he sets the higher 
rent for which small farms can 
always be let—‘“the industrious 
tenant being able to pay the differ- 





1 This, of course, is aimed at the statutes of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
* Essay on the Size of Farms, p. 565. 
3 Kent on Landed Property. 
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ence by doing the chief part of the 
work himself, and by availing him- 
self of many little advantages 
which the great farmer will not 
stoop to pick up.” And he al- 
ludes more particularly to poultry, 
pork, eggs, milk, butter, fruit, &c., 
which the large farmers think be- 
neath them. By these means he 
argues that the small tenant can 
pay 15 per cent more rent than 
the large; while the expense of 
repairs are only 4 per cent higher 
—a clear gain of 11 per cent in 
favour of la petite culture. 

But time and tide were against 
both the small squire and the 
small farmer. Halls were turned 
into farmhouses, farmhouses were 
turned into cottages, and all that 
remains in many parts of England 
to remind us of their former in- 
habitants are the ruinous out- 
houses still attached to the one, 
and the remnants of rookeries and 
traces of old fish-ponds which still 
distinguish the other. 

But it was noticed by the agri- 
cultural writers of that time—Dr 
Price among the number — that, 
notwithstanding the conversion of 
farmhouses into cottages, the num- 
ber of cottages had not increased. 
On the contrary, between the years 
1759 and 1765, when the processes 
of enclosure and consolidation were 
in full activity, the number of la- 
bourers’ cottages in England and 
Wales had decreased by more than 
six thousand.! This is Dr Price's 
answer to the assertion of Mr How- 
lett that large farms employed more 
people than small ones; and the 
question brings us into the thick 
of the controversy touching the 
effect of the Enclosure Acts, as to 
which there was, as we have seen, 
so great a divergence of opinion 
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among the highest agricultural 
authorities. 

The enclosure of wastes and 
commons had, of course, a marked 
effect on the condition of the 
peasantry ; but we are now writ- 
ing only of the enclosure of culti- 
vated land, the ‘common field,” 
parcelled out among small owners 
and occupiers, on the effects of 
which experts have continued to 
differ down to the present day. 
An Enclosure Act could be ob- 
tained, on application to Parlia- 
ment, by the proprietors of a cer- 
tain number of acres in the parish, 
and was often carried out in 
opposition to the wishes of many 
of the smaller farmers. Where 


these were owners, they appear to 
have generally sold their land to 
avoid the expenses of enclosures. 
When they did not, they were 
allotted a certain portion of the 
enclosed land, on which, however, 
they seem never to have thriven, 


and which was not always an 
adequate compensation for what 
they lost. It is represented by 
several writers that they could 
not get such good crops from 
small enclosures lying between 
hedges, which kept the sun off, as 
they gathered from the open field ; 
and the modern practice of level- 
ling hedges and hedgerow timber 
would seem to confirm this state- 
ment. If they went in for pas- 
turage, they would get neither 
corn nor straw. And whichever 
they did, they had to borrow the 
money in the first instance to pay 
for the fencing and ditching. 
Where they were occupiers and 
not owners, they sank, as we 
have seen, into the condition of 
labourers, being unable to pay the 
new rents or the increased price 





1 Each farmhouse made two cottages: the two families living in them would 
not represent as many effective labourers as the farmhouse, in which the farmer 
and his sons and farm-servants all lived together. 
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of commodities. As the enclosures 
were generally required for the 
sake of turning plough- into graz- 
ing-land, it is clear that on the 
majority of such estates fewer 
labourers would be wanted; and 
we may naturally ask, What became 
of these small tenants and the 
farm-servants, of which most of 
them employed one or more, when 
their occupation was gone? No 
complete answer can be given to 
this question. But we know some- 
thing. In the midland counties, 
where enclosures were most nu- 
merous, the stocking manufacture 
very opportunely came in towards 
the end of the last century to give 
employment to the labourer who 
had been compelled to abandon 
agriculture. The “stockinger,” or 
frame-work knitter, was a man 
who hired his frame from the 
nearest manufacturing town, and 
worked at it in his own cottage ; 
and it is probable that the rise of 
this branch of industry caused the 
enclosure system to be carried out 
more quietly than it otherwise 
might have been. Even as it was, 
however, there were loud com- 
plaints of it. Whole villages dis- 
appeared with the disappearance 
of the tillage which had found 
employment for the inhabitants. 
Two parishes in Leicestershire, 
which the present writer knows 
well, are mentioned by Mr Howlett 
as examples of this depopulation, 
which, however, as he believed, 
was not without its compensations. 
In each of these two parishes there 
had been, within the memory of 
men still living in the year 1788, 
from thirty to forty houses and 
cottages. In that year there was 
in one of them only the hall, and 
in the other one only the parson- 
age. Thirty years ago there was 
very little ploughed land in either 
parish. But formerly eight or ten 
teams of horses had been kept in 
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one of them, and no doubt as 
many in the other. It was still 
remembered where the villages had 
formerly stood. The site of one 
was covered by a piece of ornamen- 
tal water. The site of the other 
was a large grass-field full of holes 
and hillocks, which told their own 
tale. We quote these instances, 
because it is difficult to find such 
good examples of what was going 
on in central England from 1750 
to 1800. After that date, when 
the price of corn rose to such 
an enormous height, much of the 
land which had been laid down 
to grass was replaced under the 
plough. But the old race of 
peasant-farmers had vanished ; 
they did not come back with the 
wheat and the barley, which had 
once gladdened their hearts. 
Sometimes new farmhouses were 
built upon the land to accom- 
modate the new tenants. But 
oftener they lived in the adjoining 
villages, and went backwards and 
forwards to their farms on horse- 
back. 

Mr Addington, a Northampton- 
shire clergyman, writing in 1772, 
speaks very forcibly on this head. 
In parishes that have been en- 
closed during the last fifteen or 
twenty years, he says, it is no 
uncommon thing to see four or 
five wealthy graziers occupying the 
whole lordship, which was formerly 
in the hands of a large number of 
small farmers, either tenants or 
proprietors. All these are now 
thrown out of employment, togeth- 
er with the numerous mechanics 
whom they helped to support, 
“blacksmiths, carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, and other artificers and 
tradesmen,”—the same complaint 
as that of the Capper in William 
Stafford’s Dialogues. Many per- 
sons in the year 1772 remember- 
ed “open field villages” with a 
hundred houses and families, that 
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had since dwindled to eight or 
ten, and others with five or six 
hundred inhabitants where there 
were not then fifty. With regard 
to the food-supply, the advocates 
of the old system contended that if 
less wheat was grown bread must 
necessarily be dearer, and they 
could point to the fact that since 
the system of enclosing began, 
bread had risen in price. They 
also maintained, with the Parlia- 
ment of Henry VIII., that prices 
were kept up by rich farmers who 
were not obliged to sell, whereas 
the small farmer thrashed out his 
wheat as soon as he had stacked 
it, and sold it as soon as he had 
thrashed it. It was urged on the 
other side that if less wheat was 
produced in one place more was 
produced in another, and that 
grazing and tillage ought respec- 
tively to be pursued on the soils 
most favourable to each. Even 
the enemies of enclosures were 
forced to admit that they would 
tend in the long-run to reduce the 
price of meat. When the common 
field was divided into arable farms, 
the occupiers fed their cattle on 
the commons, and Kent gives us 
the difference between the weight 
of animals so nourished and those 
which fed on the enclosures. An 
ox fed on the poor grass of the 
common weighed 370 lb., while 
one from the rich grass of the 
enclosure weighed 800 lb.; a sheep 
in the one case weighed 28 1b. and 
in the other 50 lb. It is clear, 
moreover, that more corn would be 
grown by men who had sufficient 
capital to cultivate their farms 
highly than by those who had 
little or none. 

The small holdings question 
having passed through two stages, 
is now entering on a third. We 
see that it first began to attract 
public notice at the end of the 
fifteenth century, when the con- 
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clusion of the baronial wars low- 
ered the demand for men, and 
turned the thoughts of landed 
proprietors rather towards increas- 
ing their rental than towards keep- 
ing up the number of their tenants. 
At the same time a new class of 
landowners began to spring up, 
unconnected with the ancient aris- 
tocracy, who looked on land from 
a commercial rather than a feudal 
point of view. Their number was 
greatly increased by the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, while the 
growing importance of the wool 
trade, by increasing the value of 
sheep, contributed to the same 
result—the exchange, that is, of 
tillage for pasturage, and the 
absorption of small farms by 
large. Against the progress of 
this system the Government 
struggled in vain for upwards of 
a century. The same complaints 
were rife in 1581 which had 


prompted the interference of Par- 


liament in 1489. The law of 
supply and demand would have 
its way in spite of all interfer- 
ence. The long period of peace 
and prosperity, which lasted from 
the middle of the sixteenth to the 
middle of the seventeenth century, 
caused the question to go to sleep 
again. But from time to time— 
as in 1638 and in 1648—evidence 
crops out to show that the Gov- 
ernment still had their eye upon 
it, and that the difficulty of en- 
forcing the various statutes which 
had been enacted to secure to the 
peasant the occupation of a small 
farm—for even four acres cannot 
be called an allotment—had not 
been overcome. Still, from the 
end of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth till near the end of the reign 
of George II., it ceased to be one 
of the prominent questions of the 
day. Petty culture still continued 
upon a large scale in spite of con- 
solidation. Smal] tenants and small 
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proprietors still had their holdings 
in the common field ; and our agri- 
cultural arrangements continued, 
as we have sean, undisturbed till 
the system of enclosures, com- 
mencing almost simultaneously 
with a wave of agricultural de- 
pression, imparted a fresh and 
powerful impetus to the process 
of consolidation, and brought the 
question of small versus large hold- 
ings once more to the front. 

This was the second stage of the 
controversy, which may be said, 
roughly speaking, to have extended 
over the whole of the second half of 
the eighteenth century. Now, how- 
ever, the Legislature showed no 
signs of interference. The problem 
was left to work itself out as best 
it might, and very soon the atten- 
tion of philanthropists was diverted 
to another one,—how, namely, to 
provide for the wants of the agri- 
cultural labourers, who had been 
injured not so much by the en- 
closure of farm-land as by the 
enclosure of wastes and commons. 
Henceforth the question of small 
holdings becomes merged in the 
question of allotments. The two, 
however, are quite distinct from 
each other; nor is it any part of 
our present purpose to enter on 
the history of allotments. It isa 
pity that this name was ever given 
to the holdings of five or six acres 
which, early in this century, were 
assigned to labourers in compensa- 
tion for their common rights. It 
has caused a good deal of con- 
fusion in the public mind between 
the two. But allotments soon 
settled down into their proper 
size, and have been generally 
understood, by persons conver- 
sant with the subject, for the 
last sixty years to mean land 
not exceeding one acre—from a 
quarter of an acre to a half being 
the more usual extent. 

It is to be noted that we owe 
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the third revival of public interest 
in small holdings to one of the same 
causes which produced it in 1750 
—namely, agricultural depression ; 
though some experiments in the 
same direction had been begun a 
little earlier. But these were in- 
dividual efforts, nor do either co- 
operative farms, such as those of 
Mr Gurdon at Assrington or the 
scheme of Lord Wantage at Lam- 
bourn, exactly fit into the little 
sketch which we are here laying 
before our readers. 

Several parliamentary inquiries 
into the subject of enclosures have 
taken place during the present 
century. But the majority have 
had reference to the enclosure of 
commons, not to the enclosure of 
farms, and throw no fresh light on 
the subject of our present inquiry. 
But there are four Reports which 
do—namely, the Report of the 
Select Committee on Agricultural 
Distress in 1836; the Report of 
the Commission for Inquiring into 
the Employment of Women and 
Children in Agriculture, 1867; the 
Report of the Duke of Richmond’s 
Commission in 1881; and the 
Report of Mr Chamberlain’s Select 
Committee in 1889-90. The three 
first corroborate in every respect 
the views expressed by Arthur 
Young, Mr Howlett, and other 
advocates of consolidation. The 
fourth gives rather an uncertain 
sound, seeming to regard the econo- 
mic value of la petite cultwre as an 
open question, and basing the ar- 
gument in its favour almost wholly 
on its social advantages. Wit- 
nesses before the Select Committee 
of 1836 spoke of the distressed 
condition of the small yeomen who 
were farming forty or fifty acres. 
In one case the witness was asked 
whether the owners of these 
estates had bought them, and 
whether it was the price paid 
which still weighed them down. 
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The answer was, No; they were 
mostly inherited. The inquiries 
of 1867-68, and of 1879-81 tell 
substantially the same tale. The 
“statesmen” of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, the freeholders of 
Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, 
are all in the same condition as 
that described by Arthur Young. 
There are exceptional cases of 
course; and where new comers 
have lately taken the place of old 
ones, they make a better show 
for the time. But wherever these 
little properties have been in the 
same family for some generations, 
the result is, with very few excep- 
tions, unfavourable. The Report of 
Mr Tremenheere, one of the Com- 
missicners of 1867, overflows with 
evidence to this effect. The in- 
quirer should read his account 
of the Netherby estate (Sir J. 
Graham’s), and then ask himself 
what evidence can be produced to 
set against it. Lord Wantage’s 


experiment at Lambourn is too 
recent to afford any trustworthy 
testimony either for or against 


small holdings. But we know 
this much about it—namely, that 
many of the holders of these 
farms do not depend on them 
alone, but carry on some other 
trade or business at the same time, 
as butchers, carriers, publicans, 
shopkeepers, and what not. There 
is not the smallest doubt that 
these men can make small hold- 
ings answer ; and in Mr Chamber- 
lain’s Report, it is stated that 
legislation is required as much in 
the interest of village tradesmen 
as in that of agricultural labour- 
ers. The evidence given before 
this Committee on the economical 
side of the question, and on the 
comparative productiveness of the 
two methods, is very conflicting, 
and on this particular point leaves 
the controversy where it found it. 

But this is only one-half of the 
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question. The argument for small 
holdings does not rest on this, nor 
did it a hundred years ago. The 
depopulation of the rural districts, 
caused by enclosures and the con- 
solidation of farms, was regarded as 
an evil in itself, quite irrespective 
of the food-supply. This objec- 
tion was never fairly met. It was 
easy to show that the whole popu- 
lation had increased ; that if the 
peasantry left the land, they went 
into the town, where their labour 
was in more request ; that if less 
wheat was grown in one county 
more was grown in another. But 
these arguments begged the ques- 
tion. The complaint was that the 
peasantry were driven from the 
land. That they went into the 
towns made no difference to ob- 
jectors of this class. They must 
go somewhere. The fact that 
there were fifty more artisans em- 
ployed in the county town did not 
compensate for the fact that fifty 
more labourers had disappeared 
from the country village. It was 
to prevent this exodus that men 
like Price and Kent desired to put 
a stop to enclosures and the absorp- 
tion of small farms. 

It is much the same now. It is 
totally impossible to resist the 
preponderance of evidence against 
peasant-farming, regarded merely 
as one mode of cultivating the 
soil. The experience of four 
hundred years is dead against 
it. But it is equally impossible 
to resist the conclusion that the 
advantage of retaining on the 
soil a numerous, industrious, and 
contented peasantry is so great 
that even some diminution of 
production may not be too high a 
price to pay for it. We have seen 
it stated that there are more 
labourers on the land even now 
than agriculture requires, and that 
the process of deppulation has to 
go further yet before it can be 
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stopped. This calculation is based 
on the supposition that five able- 
bodied labourers are all that are re- 
quired on a farm of two hundred 
acres.! Add the farmer himself, 
and there are six persons supported 
by it. But break up this two hun- 
dred acres into a dozen farms of six- 
teen or seventeen acres each, and 
you give employment to sixteen or 
seventeen men, if not more, to say 
nothing of the encouragement of 
local trade. If we say that eight 
men, not five, are wanted for two 
hundred acres, this will not be half 
the number, or less, for which six- 
teen small farms would find em- 
ployment. We have little doubt, 
therefore, of the political and social 
value of small holdings, and that 
is all that either Lord Salisbury 
or Mr Chamberlain claims for 
them. This consideration is, we 
allow, an adequate justification of 
the experiment now about to be 
tried, which, if successful, will 
reflect the highest credit on its 
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authors. But we must be allowed 
to point out that it is a justification 
which is suggestive of very wide 
inferences, and that a great many 
fish may be swept into that net. 
It is clear that the opinion which 
Lord Salisbury expressed openly, 
and which is virtually recognised 
in the Report of Mr Chamberlain’s 
Committee, places the moral 
benefits of small holdings above 
the material — implying, in other 
words, that the interests of society 
may occasionally require us to 
dispense with political economy. 
We have nothing to say against 
this conclusion. The “history of 
small holdings” teaches us that 
we cannot honestly recommend 
them unless we are prepared to 
adopt it. Our only doubt is 
whether, in the long-run, political 
economy will not prove too strong 
for us, and whether the interests 
of society will not be obliged to 
depend on some process more in 
accordance with it. 





1 Times, Dec, 14, 1891. 
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Tue most remarkable feature of 
the commencement of the parlia- 
mentary session of 1892 was un- 
doubtedly and beyond dispute the 
extraordinary conduct of the Glad- 
stonians. During the recess, and 
upon the occurrence of every by- 
election, the leaders and orators of 
their party had indulged in “ tall” 
language without a semblance of 
restraint. Up hill and down dale 
they had abused the Government 
of Lord Salisbury with vehemence 
and violence. They rushed from 
town to town, breathing war and 
slaughter against their opponents, 
and denouncing their policy and 
themselves in frenzied accents of 
apparently honest indignation. The 
innocent provincial audiences which 
listened to the fire and fury of their 
harangues cannot have doubted 
that these patriots were eagerly 
awaiting, nay, positively panting 
for, the moment which should bring 
them face to face with their oppo- 
nents upon the floor of the House 
of Commons, and for the oppor- 
tunity which would then be afford- 
ed them of exposing the weakness 
and wickedness of the Unionist 
Administration. The hour came. 
But where was the man? and what 
did the day bring forth? The man 
was at Nice, and the day produced 
one of the tamest of the meetings 
of the present or any previous Par- 
liament. The rage and rancour of 
the Gladstonian leaders seemed to 
have evaporated and subsided as 
completely as if they had never 
existed. Sir William Harcourt 
was preternaturally gentle, and, 
with the sole exception of his un- 
worthy attempt to pervert a speech 
of Lord Salisbury’s upon the differ- 
ences of Irishmen into an attack 
upon the Roman Catholic religion, 


was tolerably fair in the mild criti- 
cisms of ministerial conduct and 
policy in which he indulged. The 
powerful attack of Mr Chamber- 
lain upon the inconsistencies of 
Gladstonian policy, and the marked 
difference between the English and 
Irish sections of the Opposition in 
their definitions of Home Rule, 
did indeed provoke Mr John Mor- 
ley to wrath; but that wrath, if 
not more simulated than real, was 
restrained within the bounds of 
moderation. Mr Morley explained 
that his supposed attack upon the 
Egyptian policy of the Government 
had been no attack at all, but 
rather the reverse; he left the 
question of Home Rule in the same 
ambiguous position which it has 
now, at the command of Mr Glad- 
stone, occupied for many months; 
and his allusion to the duty of 
Government as regards the advice 
they should give to her Majesty 
upon the subject of the dissolution 
of Parliament, was couched in lan- 
guage gentle and serene, very dif- 
ferent from the tone and temper 
with which the question has been 
discussed by the platform orators 
of the recess, 

Nor, indeed, was the meekness 
and mildness of the Gladstonian 
leaders confined to the first night 
of the session or the general issues 
which were the subjects of discus- 
sion during the first part of the 
debate upon the Address. Sir 
William Harcourt opposed the 
amendment of Mr Redmond, for 
the release of the treason-felony 
convicts and dynamiters, in a 
speech creditable both as to tone 
and temper, in which he did not 
attempt to evade the responsibil- 
ity of his own action when in 
office, and frankly and fairly sup- 
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ported the action of the present 
Government. Into the Govern- 
ment lobby, upon this the first 
division of the session, marched 
most of the Gladstonians and all 
the ex-official Gladstonians pres- 
ent; and only some forty extreme 
Radicals were found ready to place 
the House of Commons in the false 
position of recommending, in de- 
fiance of the executive, an am- 
nesty for persons guilty of one of 
the most atrocious and heinous of 
offences. It was hardly to be hoped, 
however, that this serenity of the 
political atmosphere would con- 
tinue. Mr Sexton moved another 
amendment to the Address, set- 
ting forth that the Imperial Par- 
liament was not competent to deal 
satisfactorily with Irish legislation, 
and before long, to use a homely 
illustration, “all the fat was in 
the fire.” In the course of the 
debate Mr John Redmond made 
a lucid and telling speech, in 
which he pointed out that which 
has again and again been stated 
in these columns—that the Glad- 
stonians were giving one definition 
of Home Rule when they sought 
to remove the scruples of the 
British voter, and one essentially 
different when they were en- 
deavouring to capture the vote of 
Irish Nationalists. He showed, 
without the possibility of contra- 
diction, that the Home Rule Par- 
liament intended to be given by 
the Gladstonians has over and 
over again been described by them 
as a Parliament subservient to the 
Imperial Parliament ; whilst that 
which Mr Parnell had demanded, 
and to which every Nationalist was 
pledged, was a Parliament free 
from all restraint save the veto 
of the sovereign, which has long 
been practically a dead letter. The 
institution of such a Parliament 
had been termed by Sir William 
Harcourt “Fenian Home Rule,” 
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and Mr Redmond made special 
reference to Sir William and his 
speeches. 

We do notcare to go into the 
question of whether or not Sir 
William Harcourt, acting as leader 
of the Gladstonian Liberals in the 
absence of Mr Gladstone, retired 
into a corridor and refused to 
come back and reply to Mr Red- 
mond’s appeal, and whether he 
did or did not resist all attempts 
to induce him to do so. All that 
it concerns us to know, and this 
we do know from his own state- 
ment, is, that he listened to Mr 
Redmond’s speech, left it un- 
answered, left the House, and 
came back to the “snap” divi- 
sion which took place upon Mr 
Sexton’s amendment. We know, 
moreover, that next day Sir 
William Harcourt answered at 
a Whitechapel meeting the speech 
of Mr Chamberlain which he left 
unanswered in the House of Com- 
mons, and alluded to Mr Red- 
mond’s speech without any refer- 
ence to the grave charges con- 
tained therein. There was, of 
course, an excellent reason for this 
—namely, that it was impossible 
for Sir William to justify his posi- 
tion or that of the Gladstonian 
party. But the character of Brit- 
ish statesmen has indeed fallen, 
if they are content to hear their 
honesty and sincerity gravely im- 
pugned in Parliament, and seek 
refuge in an unworthy silence, 
only broken by such vulgar abuse 
as that with which Sir William 
Harcourt thought it becoming to 
assail Mr Chamberlain before the 
Whitechapel audience, where he 
was secure from a reply. 

It was fortunate indeed for Sir 
William that the public—and es- 
pecially the Irish public—mind 
was speedily turned from consid- 
eration of the debate upon the 
Address to Mr Balfour’s bill upon 

2R 
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Irish Local Government, which 
he introduced on the 18th Feb- 
ruary. Here indeed was an 
opportunity for the front Opposi- 
tion bench to throw themselves 
once more into the arms of their 
Nationalist allies of both sections, 
and persuade the latter to forget 
the little difficulties about the 
definition of Home Rule, and 
unite in abuse of the Government 
who had presumed to recognise 
the undoubted fact that minorities 
in Ireland require to be protected 
against majorities after a fashion 
which is unnecessary in Great 
Britain. Any Government which 
should venture to shut its eyes to 
this necessity would be guilty of 
an unpardonable neglect of one of 
the first duties of a Government— 
namely, to prevent oppression in 
the administration of the law; 
and any Government which is 
acquainted with the history of 
Ireland in very recent times must 
be fully cognisant of the fact that 
such oppression, and the abuse of 
authority placed in their hands, 
have been brought home to local 
bodies in Ireland by irrefragable 
evidence, and have compelled the 
interference of Gladstonian as well 
as of Conservative Governments. 
The outcry raised by the com- 
bined Gladstonians and National- 
ists against the Government bill 
was chiefly aimed at the provi- 
sion which empowers two judges, 
upon due complaint made by 
ratepayers and sustained by evi- 
dence before them, to suspend 
County Councils from their func- 
tions, if it should be proved that 
they have abused those functions 
and been guilty of oppression. 
Whether or not the judges are the 
best tribunal which could be es- 
tablished for this purpose may be 
doubtful, but it is little likely 
that the Government would de- 
cline to substitute any other 


tribunal which on full considera- 
tion might appear to be more 
palatable to Ireland and less ob- 
noxious to the objections which 
have been urged against the 
tribunal at first proposed. But 
unless the objectors are prepared 
gravely to assert that there should 
be no check upon Irish County 
Councils, and can convince the 
House of Commons that such a 
state of things would be just to 
the ratepayers and wise as regards 
public policy, they will have to 
put their objections in more tan- 
gible form, and suggest a tribunal 
preferable to the judges. Mean- 
while, under the cloud of dust 
raised around the bill by Sir 
William Harcourt and his Nation- 
alist friends, there stands out 
clearly the undoubted fact that in 
his proposed measure Mr Balfour, 
on behalf of the Government, is 
about to introduce a representa- 
tive system based upon democratic 
principles, which is in strict ac- 
cordance with the promises of 
the Government and with the 
legislation already passed for Great 
Britain. No doubt it suits the 
Gladstonian and Nationalist lead- 
ers to ridicule and condemn this 
measure, because their party pol- 
icy requires that Ireland should 
not be tranquillised or contented 
by any policy which emanates 
from the Unionist Government 
and is supported by the Unionist 
party. But it is to be hoped that 
Irishmen who are capable of judg- 
ing fairly upon public matters and 
public men will recognise in Mr 
Balfour’s bill an honest attempt 
to settle a difficult question upon 
a sensible and equitable basis, and 
will not suffer themselves to be 
misled by the fervid and impas- 
sioned appeals of a self-interested 
and unpatriotic faction. 

The opponents of the Govern- 
ment cannot but acknowledge that 
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the latter have lost no time in 
providing the House of Commons 
with material for legislation. Mr 
Balfour’s bill had been scarcely 
presented before Mr Chaplin made 
his statement in moving for leave 
to introduce the Government mea- 
sure relating to small holdings. 
The greatest difference of opinion 
has always existed, and still un- 
doubtedly exists, as to whether 
large or small farms are most con- 
ducive to the good cultivation of 
the soil, and thereby to the inter- 
est of the people. But whichever 
theory may be right, there can be 
no doubt that of late years a 
feeling has sprung up in the pub- 
lic mind in favour of multiplying 
the owners of land, and of plac- 
ing land within the reach of a 
larger number of people. So gene- 
ral and so strong has this feeling 
become, that it had no doubt 
rightly impressed itself upon the 
mind of her Majesty’s Ministers 
that their duty required them to 
recognise and endeavour to meet 
it. Those who are well acquainted 
with agricultural matters will prob- 
ably be inclined to doubt whether 
the restoration of the yeoman 
class is to be easily effected by 
legislation. No doubt this class 
once flourished, and was in some 
counties numerous and apparently 
firmly rooted in the soil. But its 
decadence, and in some places its 
disappearance, have arisen from a 
variety of causes, some of which 
are hardly to be reached by the 
most supreme legislative effort. 
Moreover (and this is the strangest 
part of the whole affair), the polit- 
ical party which affects to regret 
the diminution of this class, and 
has most loudly raised the cry of 
“bringing the people to the land,” 
is precisely that party which is 
wont frequently to indulge in de- 
nunciations of landowners and in 
attempts to saddle the land with 
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fresh taxation. But surely, if a 
poorer class of people are to be 
encouraged to possess land, the 
logical course swould be to bring 
land more nearly within their 
reach by removing some of the 
burdens with which it comes 
to them at the present moment. 
By all means dispossess large 
owners of their superfluous acres, 
at a reasonable price, and under a 
well-considered system, for the 
benefit of their poorer neigh- 
bours; but you will have done 
but little for the latter, if you 
hand them over to the intend- 
ing “small” farmer land with an 
amount of tithe and rates to pay 
which will go far to cripple him, 
even without the payment of in- 
terest or the borrowed part of the 
purchase-money which he will have 
to pay to the lending authority. 
We need not say that we heart- 
ily wish success to the Govern- 
ment measure, and trust that their 
laudable efforts to avoid the in- 
troduction of the compulsory ele- 
ment may more than answer their 
expectations ; but, as Mr Chaplin 
himself observed, this species of 
legislation can be but tentative, 
and we must not expect that any 
great results will be immediately 
apparent, or that the conversion 
of large farms into small holdings 
can be effected without delay, or 
except by a careful testing of the 
machinery to be employed for the 
purpose of attaining this end. 
Besides these two bills, the Gov- 
ernment did not allow the month 
of February to pass without intro- 
ducing their measure relating to 
Irish education, to the favourable 
reception of which in the House 
of Commons the careful and lucid 
speech of the new Chief Secretary 
for Ireland greatly contributed. 
It is satisfactory to observe that 
the common-sense and _ business- 
like manner of Mr Jackson have 
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already produced a considerable 
effect upon those with whom he 
has to come in contact, and that 
Lord Salisbury’s selection of this 
gentleman for the important and 
difficult post which he occupies 
seems to be fully justified. 

A by-day, on the 23d February, 
upon which the question of Welsh 
Disestablishment was brought for- 
ward, was not attended by the 
results confidently anticipated by 
the Opposition. Sir Edward Clark, 
the Solicitor-General, opposed the 
motion in an able speech, and, on 
behalf of the Government, declared 
against the principle of Disestab- 
lishment with no faint and un- 
certain voice. Sir William Har- 
court, indeed, denounced the 
Welsh, and apparently the Eng- 
lish, Church Establishment to- 
gether, and spoke as one who had 
forgotten that there ever was an 
Archbishop Harcourt, or that any 
ties of family feeling or gratitude 
existed which should render him 
tender in dealing with Church in- 
terests. But despite this unkindly 
attack, and the urgent whip of the 
Liberationists, they only succeeded 
in increasing their last year’s num- 
bers from 203 to 220, whilst the 
Government majority rose from 
235 to 267; and it remains for 
Churchmen in the Principality and 
throughout England to study the 
debate and the division-list before 
the time comes when they will 
have to record their votes at the 
polls for or against that general 
Disestablishment to which that of 
the Church in Wales must inev- 
itably lead. 

No one can deny that the Gov- 
ernment has provided sufficient 
business for the moribund Parlia- 
ment, and that it has been brought 
before the House of Commons with 
commendable despatch. It is true 
that the measure relating to the 
Procedure upon Scotch Private 
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Business was delayed in its intro- 
duction ; but the delay was caused 
by no fault of the Government. 
Mr Campbell-Bannerman set the 
ball of unnecessary talk a-rolling, 
and the Scotch Liberal members 
were not slow to follow his ex- 
ample, developing such a capacity 
for the utterance of commonplace 
dreariness as must have made the 
representatives from the Sister 
Island feel jealous of their own 
reputation in that connection. 
Mr Gladstone returned from his 
holiday in the south of France on 
the last day of February, and his 
first appearance in the House of 
Commons was signalised by his 
walking out and refusing to take 
part in the division upon Mr 
Balfour’s motion that the House 
shall adjourn until two instead of 
twelve o'clock on Ash- Wednesday. 
This is a motion which has been 
made for many years past from 
the Ministerial bench, and which 
Mr Gladstone has again and again 
supported. To this point, how- 
ever, have we arrived, in the 
policy and practice of the Glad- 
stonian party, that the leader 
skulks away, whilst nearly the 
whole of his party, including most 
of those who held office in his last 
Administration, vote against the 
motion. The Government ma- 
jority on this occasion was only 
twenty, and on several other occa- 
sions it has been much smaller than 
should have been the case, when, 
as we know, the Unionist majority 
exceeds seventy. 

Apart from any question, how- 
ever, of majority or minority, two 
sittings of the House of Commons 
have been especially remarkable to 
those who have been watching the 
state and progress of public events. 
On Monday, Feb. 29, the House 
being in Committee of Supply, 
a vote of some £30,000 was 
proposed “for expenditure con- 
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nected with the relief of distress 
in Ireland,” upon which Mr Dillon 
proceeded to make some observa- 
tions. He could not deny that 
“the distress was fully met and 
adequately dealt with, and to that 
extent he was prepared to give 
credit to the Government.” He 
also admitted that the light railway 
which had been made in the dis- 
trict which he represented “ would 
greatly benefit the people,” and 
that it had been treated by Mr Bal- 
four “in a very liberal manner.” 
Then, however, Mr Dillon pro- 
ceeded to complain of the relief 
having been administered in some 
instances through the police, and 
declared that “relief and relief 
works would do no good until the 
cause of distress was removed. By 
relief measures the Government 
were really increasing the security 
of the landlords in respect of their 
rents.” ‘If the House wished to 


do permanent good, let them begin 


by purchasing at a fair valuation 
the rights of the landlords, who 
had been the cause of the people’s 
poverty, and who, if measures were 
not taken to prevent it, would ab- 
sorb and carry off all the benefits 
of such measures of improvement 
as the Government were now ma- 
turing.” To these remarks Mr 
Balfour at once replied in a short 
speech, which deserves to be read 
from one end of the country to the 
other. He alluded to his visit to 
the distressed districts, at which 
Mr Dillon had sneered, and said 
that his object had been, not, as 
that gentleman seemed in his gen- 
erosity to suppose, to make polit- 
ical capital out of the visit, but 
to do something for relieving that 
distress “about which the hon. 
member talks so much, but to- 
wards mitigating which he does so 
little.” He told Mr Dillon that 
he had spoken “not so much as a 
despairing philanthropist as a dis- 
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appointed politician ;” he defended 
the action of the Government, and 
reminded the House that in that 
action, directed entirely towards 
the amelioration of the people of 
Ireland, they had been “ham- 
pered by gentlemen opposite,” and 
that their “Light Railway Bill” 
had met with opposition from 
many of the Nationalist members 
who posed as the special friends of 
Ireland. Mr Balfour referred to 
the “Congested Districts Board,” 
established, with ample funds and 
powers, by Lord Salisbury’s Gov- 
ernment for the relief of those 
districts, and yet opposed by every 
Irish Nationalist member ; and he 
plainly told Mr Dillon that, al- 
though he had heard him make 
“countless speeches on the woes 
of Ireland,” never had he “heard 
him make one practical suggestion,” 
unless it was to be counted as such 
that he stated the only hope for 
Ireland to be “in the refusal of 
Irish tenants to pay their rents.” 
And, added Mr Balfour, in words 
which should be weighed well by 
the electors of Great Britain and 
Ireland at this moment: “If any- 
thing is certain in this world, if 
there be one truth which the uni- 
versal experience of mankind has 
conclusively established, it is that 
you cannot found the greatness of a 
nation on national dishonesty.” 
Mr Balfour’s speech was re- 
ceived with the applause which 
it so well deserved, and his tri- 
umphant vindication of the Irish 
policy of the Government left noth- 
ing to be desired. It is an un- 
deniable fact that the Conserva- 
tive Ministry have taken a large 
and comprehensive view of Ireland 
and of Irish questions, and that, 
whilst upholding and enforcing 
the law with vigour, they have 
taken practical steps towards the 
amelioration of the condition of 
the Irish people, which have never 
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been taken or suggested by pre- 
vious Governments. On the other 
hand, it is lamentable to consider 
the reckless and unpatriotic course 
of the Gladstonian party. Many 
of them have, indeed, visited Ire- 
land, but to what good end? not 
to preach loyalty and content ; 
not .to advise submission to the 
law, the due discharge of moral 
and legal obligations, and the de- 
velopment of honest industrial 
exertions,—but for purposes of a 
vastly and sadly different char- 
acter. The weight and influence 
of the Gladstonian party, and even 
of those on the front Opposition 
bench, has been directly or indirect- 
ly thrown into the scale of illegal 
opposition to authority, refusal to 
discharge obligations duly under- 
taken, dishonest withholding of 
rents, and support of that Plan 
of Campaign which the High 
Courts of law have solemnly pro- 
nounced to be an illegal conspiracy. 


There really seems to be no length 


to which Gladstonian members 
and candidates are not prepared 
to go, in order to secure the sup- 
port of the Irish Nationalist vote 
at the approaching general election. 
A notable proof of this unhappy 
and discreditable state of things 
was afforded by the debate and 
division upon Ash - Wednesday. 
A bill was proposed for second 
reading by Mr O'Kelly, the ob- 
ject of which was to reinstate in 
their holdings all those tenants 
who had been evicted for non- 
payment of their rent. The prin- 
ciple of compulsory saie was to be 
applied in favour of these men, 
who would thus be better off than 
those honest men who had resisted 
the Plan of Campaign and paid the 
rent which they had agreed to 
pay. Under this bill, if a land- 
lord had used and improved the 
land thrown upon his hands by 
the eviction of the non-paying 
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tenant, he would have to give it 
up to the latter, and this, too, with- 
out compensation; where fresh 
tenants had taken the farms, they 
would be dispossessed in favour of 
the evicted men,—and so, in fact, 
a reward would be given to all 
those who had defied the law, re- 
fused to discharge their obliga- 
tions, and joined the illegal Plan 
of Campaign. It is difficult to see 
how politicians of common honesty 
or of common decency could have 
supported such a bill, yet Mr 
Shaw-Lefevre spoke in favour of 
the second reading, though with- 
out venturing to defend the pro- 
visions of the bill, and Sir George 
Trevelyan followed his example. 
It is sad to see such votes and 
speeches, even in the case of weak 
and eccentric politicians like these 
two gentlemen; but it is more 
melancholy still to have to relate 
that not only Sir William Har- 
court and Mr Morley, but Mr 
Gladstone himself, voted for this 
palpable encouragement to those 
who had broken and defied the law, 
and consequent reflection upon 
and punishment of the honest and 
law-abiding men who might have 
expected better things from states- 
men with any sense of responsi- 
bility. It is these speeches and 
these votes which may well cause 
apprehension for the time before 
us. If Mr Gladstone and his 
friends should unhappily succeed 
in obtaining the power for which 
they are so unscrupulously bid- 
ding, their present course of action 
is preparing for them a swift and 
sure retribution. For if, as the 
responsible Ministers of the Crown, 
they refuse to sanction measures 
opposed to the first principles of 
common justice and common hon- 
esty, they will at once incur the 
wrath and ensure the opposition 
of those Irish Nationalists, who will 
call to judgment against them the 
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factious and wicked second-reading 
votes which, given for the purpose 
of embarrassing the Conservative 
Government, will recoil with ten- 
fold force upon those who have 
so sinned against parliamentary 
custom and political morality. If, 
on the other hand, they should be 
driven to introduce or to support 
such measures, they will rouse 
against themselves every man to 
whom justice and honesty are not 
dead and unmeaning words, and 
will unite in opposition to their 
Government the righteous indig- 
nation of a law-abiding and fair- 
dealing people. 

It is pitiful indeed to see the 
expedients to which the Glad- 
stonians are driven, in order to 
maintain, until the general elec- 
tion is over, that alliance with 
the Irish Nationalists which is as 
discreditable to one section as the 
other, because each knows full well 
that its aims and objects differ 
essentially from those of its ally, 
and both are perfectly aware that 
if their unnatural coalition should 
obtain a majority at the polls, it 
would be crumbled and shattered 
to atoms by the first attempt at 
constructive legislation. There is 
another method which has been 
practised, and doubtless will be 
repeated, by the Gladstonians, in 
their frantic efforts to obtain in 
1892 the reversal of the verdict 
given against them by the country 
in 1886. This method consists in 
the bringing forward in the House 
of Commons of abstract resolutions, 
which it is difficult for Government 
to refuse without affording their 
crafty adversaries the opportunity 
of posing before the constituencies 
as the party which specially pro- 
tects the rights of the public, and 
is identified with the popular view 
of various questions which from 
time to time occupy public atten- 
tion. Thus did Mr Herbert Gard- 
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ner, the active Gladstonian member 
for one of the divisions of Essex, 
prepare for Ministers a well-con- 
structed pitfall with respect to 
the refusal 6f the managers of 
schools to allow the use of their 
buildings for political meetings. 
As a rule, of course, nothing can 
be more foolish than to refuse the 
use of such buildings to the rate- 
payers of the parish or district, 
and nothing can be more unfair 
and unwise than to allow this use 
to one political party and to refuse 
it to another. With such refusals, 
however, the Unionist Government 
has no more sympathy than its 
opponents ; and, subject to proper 
restrictions, to secure the safety 
of property and the maintenance 
of order, they are quite ready to 
secure to the ratepayers the use 
of the school-buildings for legiti- 
mate purposes. This was so clear- 


ly shown by the speeches from the 
Ministerial bench, that the wind 
was completely taken out of Mr 


Herbert Gardner’s sails, and an- 
other proof was afforded of the 
fact that, in matters affecting the 
rights of the public, the Unionist 
party is the party whose policy is 
the most sensible, because it is the 
most practical, aiming, as it does, 
at the maximum of public rights 
with the minimum of possible in- 
jury to private interests. 

This attack on the Govern- 
ment, or rather, this attempt to 
place the Government in a false 
position before the public, con- 
spicuously failed, and only cleared 
away the mists which hung 
around a subject which, had it 
not been thus discussed in the 
House of Commons, would doubt- 
less have been used more or 
less effectively by Gladstonian 
candidates at the coming general 
election, and would have afforded 
a ready pretext for insidious mis- 
representation of the real attitude 
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of the Government, and for loud 
laudation of Gladstonian liberality 
and Gladstonian zeal for the inter- 
ests of the people. It is more than 
ever incumbent that such erroneous 
teaching should be promptly en- 
countered and exposed at the pres- 
ent moment, and that the constit- 
uencies should not be beguiled 
into the belief that useful and prac- 
tical reforms can only be obtained 
by the installation in office of the 
party which follows Mr Gladstone. 

This is the doctrine which the 
Gladstonian leaders and orators 
are endeavouring to cram down 
the throats of the electorate, and 
it is with this object that “the 
great Liberal campaign” has been 
opened in the metropolis. In this 
connection the eleciions to the 
London County Council have been 
carried on with an organisation 
which the Gladstonians hope to 
turn to their own account in the 
coming parliamentary elections. 
This movement must be met and 
checked by the Unionists, or in- 
calculable mischief may ensue. 
The “Progressive” party in the 
County Council are by no means 
synonymous with the Gladstonian 
party in the country. The former 
have a policy, which can hardly be 
said of their ‘‘ Moderate” opponents 
—and in this country a party with 
a policy has a distinctive advan- 
tage over a party which has prac- 
tically none. But in the political 
battle into which we shall soon be 
plunged, both parties have a policy, 
and both parties are for progress. 
There is, however, one great and 
essential difference between these 
two parties. The Gladstonians are 
the party of promise; whilst the 
Unionist party is emphatically the 
party of performance. The Glad- 
stonians make wild promises, and 
dangle before our eyes, and especi- 
ally before the eyes of the operative 
classes, visions of legislation in 


their favour which they know to 
be impossible ; whilst the Unionist 
party is content to grapple with 
the social questions of the day ina 
practical manner, proposing such 
legislation as may assist people who 
are trying to assist themselves, but 
altogether rejecting the delusive 
theories of mountebank politicians 
who preach such strange doctrines 
as that wealth, happiness, and pros- 
perity can be brought to every 
man’s door by Act of Parliament. 
These doctrines may and doubtless 
will be thrown over by the Glad- 
stonian leaders if the result of the 
general election should place them 
in power; but the mischief will 
then have been done, encourage- 
ment will have been given to teach- 
ing which the history of mankind 
has over and over again shown to 
be foolish and pernicious, and the 
opportunity for wise and safe pro- 
gress within the lines of the consti- 
tution will have been lost. 

If, owing to mismanagement, 
bad generalship, or want of organ- 
isation, London, after the dissolu- 
tion, should no longer throw its 
weight into the Unionist scale, a 
fatal mistake will have been com- 
mitted by the electorate, the full 
effects of which it is difficult at 
this moment to estimate. Such a 
disastrous result, however, may, 
by prompt and energetic action, 
be averted. The Chertsey election 
proved that the Unionist cause— 
the cause of loyalty and liberty— 
is still all-powerful in the south, 
and we only require wise leading 
and good organisation in order to 
repeat the Unionist triumphs of 
1886. Even in such Radical 
constituencies as South Derby- 
shire and Kirkcaldy, the numbers 
polled by the Ministerial candi- 
dates betoken the existence of a 
powerful Unionist element; and 
this element will undoubtedly be 
increased and strengthened, if only 
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the true position of the country 
can be brought to the knowledge 
of the electors, and if their minds 
can be disabused of the idea that 
the followers of Mr Gladstone are 
the real Liberal party. That they 
should continue their attempts to 
monopolise the title of Liberal 
would be a ridiculous if it were 
not a dangerous course of action. 
For to any one who honestly en- 
deavours to work out political 
problems for himself, it will be 
abundantly clear that these men 
have cast to the winds the old 
traditions of the Liberal party, 
and are, in fact, nothing more nor 
less than a company of unscrupu- 
lous politicians seeking to obtain 
power and place by the adoption 
of any project and any principle 
which may be momentarily popular 
with the democracy. Take, for 
instance, the attempt to associate 
the Temperance party with them- 
selves, and to claim for their can- 
didates the support of that im- 
portant section of the community. 
The Unionist party are just as 
much desirous of supporting tem- 
perance as their opponents; but 
whatever may be thought of the 
merits of the policy which would 
enable a majority in any given 
district to close the public-houses, 
this, being clearly a measure which, 
right or wrong, is a measure of 
compulsion and restriction, can 
only be called a Liberal measure 
by a total perversion of the mean- 
ing of the word. Take again the 
laws which restrain men out “on 
strike” from preventing others 
from going to work. Gladstonian 
orators frequently avow their 
readiness to alter such laws, which 
may be right or wrong; but surely 
it is altogether a misnomer to 
apply the word Liberal to a policy 
which would allow men who are 
unwilling to work to prevent and 
punish those who desire to labour. 
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Other instances without number 
might be adduced, to show that 
the old traditions of freedom, which 
formerly gave: its name to the 
Liberal party, have been entirely 
abandoned by those who still seek 
to monopolise the title. But most 
of all may we cite the demand for 
an Eight Hours Bill, which a 
large section of the Gladstonians 
seek to inscribe upon their banners 
at the coming election, as part and 
parcel of their policy. <A bill which 
compulsorily limits the hours of 
work to a specific number, be it 
more or less than eight, may be 
a good bill or a bad bill, but it 
cannot be a Liberal bill, because 
it is emphatically an arbitrary 
and restrictive bill which forbids 
a man to employ that health and 
strength which are his capital in 
the manner and to the extent 
which he knows to be most ad- 
vantageous to himself and his 
family. It must, therefore, be 
clear to all sensible people that 
it is an abuse of terms to call the 
Gladstonians the Liberal party, 
and that they have no right to 
the claim to that title which they 
so arrogantly assume. 

Meanwhile, the measures which 
Lord Salisbury’s Government have 
introduced during the present ses- 
sion have shown their true attach- 
ment to Liberal principles in the 
best sense of the word, and their 
readiness to redress grievances 
wherever grievances can be shown 
to exist which are capable of re- 
moval by legislative action. It 
cannot be said that exceptional 
good luck has attended the Gov- 
ernment, or has waited on Mr 
Balfour’s leadership of the House 
of Commons, during the first two 
months of the session. Apart 
from the diminution of their nor- 
mal majority, which has proceeded 
from various causes, and which 
must have been a source of an- 
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noyance and anxiety to the Gov- 
ernment, several circumstances 
have occurred which have doubt- 
less tended to the same result. 
The divisions upon the appoint- 
ment of a Welsh county court judge, 
who could not speak Welsh, to a 
district in which the Welsh lan- 
guage was generally spoken ; upon 
the votes given in connection with 
the vote of £20,000 for the survey 
of the Mombasa Railway by certain 
members supposed to be interested 
in that railway ; and upon the re- 
peal of the clause in the Eastbourne 
Local Act, under which the Sal- 
vationist Army had been brought 
into conflict with the Eastbourne 
authorities,—have all been unfor- 
tunate circumstances for the Gov- 
ernment, and all the more so, be- 
cause to a looker-on it appears 
that at least two out of the three 
might have been avoided. The 
county court judgeship appoint- 
ment was one which could not be 
defended ; and a frank confession 
that this was the fact, and that 
the error should not be repeated, 
would have been better than a 
division with only a small major- 
ity. The votes given by interested 
members raised a question in which 
the House and not the Govern- 
ment was chiefly concerned ; and 
it was a misfortune that Mr Bal- 
four, after stating that this was a 
matter in which the Government, 
as a Government, could take no 
part, should have gone on to avow 
his own opinion against expunging 
from the division-list the names 
of the members in question, and 
that so strongly as to give the 
majority in favour of that course 
the appearance of a majority 
against the Government, which 
was of course the subject of tri- 
umphant misrepresentation in the 
Gladstonian press. The position 
of the Government upon the East- 
bourne clause was technically and 


logically right ; and here again the 
question was open, and members 
of the Government voted on each 
side. Still, it was unfortunate 
that most of the leading members 
of the Government should have 
been obliged to vote in a minor. 
ity ; and here again the good luck 
was on the side of the Opposition. 
On the other hand, no one can 
deny the ability which Mr Bal- 
four has displayed throughout the 
debates in the earlier part of the 
session, or the courtesy with which 
members on both sides have been 
treated by the new leader of the 
House. It is true that Mr Bal- 
four has been obliged to ask from 
the House a larger share of the 
time of private members than has 
usually been the case before Easter; 
but then it must be remembered, 
first, that the circumstances of the 
year are peculiar, and, secondly, 
that the garrulity of those members 
has been found to be as irrepres- 
sible as ever, and has caused a 
consumption of public time against 
which Mr Balfour has been repeat- 
edly obliged to protest. There 
seems, indeed, to be a class of 
members in the House of Com- 
mons who have an enormously 
exaggerated idea of their own 
importance, and of the desire of 
the House of Commons and the 
public to be made acquainted with 
their views upon all possible sub- 
jects. This class has doubtless 
always existed in Parliament, and 
has certainly not been diminished 
by the extension of the franchise 
and the enlargement of the con- 
stituencies. Everybody must be 
able to speak nowadays, and to 
speak with sufficient eloquence to 
satisfy the class in whose gift lies 
the majority of votes. It is not 
an unnatural thing that men who 
have found themselves successful 
in this respect should cherish a 
belief that their persuasive elo- 
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quence would be equally effective 
in the House of Commons; and 
hence has arisen an alarming in- 
crease of prosy orators who are 
not aware that they are prosy, 
and of pushing, empty-headed poli- 
ticians who are firmly of opinion 
that they have as good a right as 
anybody else to occupy the public 
time, and to bring their twopenny- 
halfpenny cases of grievance before 
Parliament. To such men all ap- 
peals are of course in vain; and 
it is a lamentable fact that even 
wiser and more practical men are 
often lacking in the common-sense 
which should tell them that Gov- 
ernment business is the business 
of the country, and that when they 
impede its progress in order to 
obtain a discussion of some pet 
crotchet of their own, their ac- 
tion, however important their 


crotchet may be, is an unpatriotic 
interference with the country’s 
work. The repeated interposition 


of some crotchet-monger’s debate 
when the House had assembled 
for Supply, the consequent uncer- 
tainty as to the moment when the 
Estimates would come on for dis- 
cussion, the sudden passing of 
important votes without discus- 
sion, and the vexation thereat of 
members who had intended to 
take part in this, perhaps the 
most important function of the 
House of Commons — all these 
things are really exemplifications 
of the faults and difficulties of 
Government conducted upon rep- 
resentative principles. If the 
people are represented by 600 or 
700 members, it is simply impos- 
sible that business should be trans- 
acted by so large a body without 
an amount of self-imposed restric- 
- tion upon loquacity and deference 
to the feeling of the House itself, 
which we look for in vain in the 
present age of talk. Therefore it 
is that the House has, as it were, 
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to take itself in hand, to make 
new rules from time to time with 
a view to facilitate the passage of 
business, and gontinually to en- 
croach upon what is called “the 
time of private members,” who, in 
their dislike to this proceeding, 
entirely forget the encroachment 
upon public time of which they 
have themselves been continually 
guilty, and which has compelled 
the Government to ask for the 
powers required to get any busi- 
ness at all through the House. 
It cannot be said that in this 
respect the Government has had 
to complain of the conduct of the 
front Opposition bench. It would 
not, indeed, be wise for the mem- 
bers who occupy that bench to 
display themselves just now in the 
character of obstructionists. The 
electors throughout the country 
have their eyes attentively fixed 
upon the contending political 
parties in the State, and will be 
keen to discover any error on 
either side. The consciousness of 
this fact, and of the certainty of a 
dissolution of Parliament within 
a very few months, increases the 
difficulty of transacting business 
in the House of Commons to a 
very great extent. Not only do 
the bores feel doubly bound to in- 
dulge in the loquacity by which 
they trust to commend them to re- 
election by their constituents ; but 
a kind of indescribable restlessness 
pervades the whole House, mem- 
bers whose seats are threatened 
being not unnaturally uncomfort- 
able at the advantage which they 
feel their opponents may be gaining, 
and those who, as yet free from 
opposition, dreading lest any un- 
popular vote on their part should 
encourage that most unpleasant 
change in the aspect of affairs. 
Meanwhile the Gladstonians and 
their allies are hard at work at 
their old game of misrepresenta- 
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tion and abuse. Perhaps the most 
absurd of their extravagant charges 
against the Unionist party is their 
allegation that the latter are not 
only animated by personal dislike 
to Mr Gladstone, but that they 
eagerly desire his departure to 
another world. Thus the ‘ Daily 
News,’ just before the commence- 
ment of the session,! informed its 
readers that “the Tory tadpoles 
and topers feel a malign and bane- 
ful interest in Mr Gladstone’s 
health ;” and goes on to say that 
“the ignoble gamblers who have 
staked heavily against his life 
must begin to feel rather uncom- 
fortable as their own parliament- 
ary tenure draws to a close.” 
Was there ever a more vile and dis- 
graceful imputation made against 
a political party by its adversaries ? 
The Unionist party cannot help 
the fact that Mr Gladstone has 
passed the age of eighty, and 
yet the wiseacres of the ‘Daily 
News’ seem to impute that fact to 
them as a crime, and are appa- 
rently of opinion that because Mr 
Gladstone has attained to his pres- 
ent age those who believe his 
Home Rule policy to be fraught 
with danger to the country should 
lay aside their views, strike their 
flag, and no longer dare oppose 
their political foes, because they 
happen to be led by an octogenarian 
leader! The line taken by such 
writers and speakers as the in- 
spired writer of the ‘ Daily News’ 
would be utterly absurd, if it had 
not been adopted by other men of 
the same party in their speeches 
to audiences with whom they 
thought it would “go down.” 
These audiences and the public 
are subjected to the following pro- 
cess. First, they are moved to 
sympathise, as every Englishman 
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and vigour with which a man of 
eighty-two years of age still fights 
in the van of the battle, and having 
been duly led up to this point, they 
are asked to rush to the conclusion 
that all those who honestly fight 
on the side antagonistic to the 
veteran are acting from ignoble 
and unworthy motives, and are, in 
some inscrutable way, attacking, 
not the principles to which they 
object, but the old age for which 
they entertain as high a respect as 
any of Mr Gladstone’s own follow- 
ers. The point would hardly have 
been worth notice save as an ex- 
ample of the unscrupulous tactics 
of the Gladstonian party. 

There is another branch of the 
same subject which is even more 
important, because it refers to a 
bait more attractive to the general 
body of electors. It will be no- 
ticed, in Gladstonian speeches 
throughout the country, that 
Home Rule is only alluded to in 
a general and perfunctory manner. 
The latest Gladstonian manceuvre, 
indeed, is to point to the triumph 
of the Progressive party in the 
London Council elections, to claim 
that Progressive and Gladstonian 
are convertible terms, and to par- 
ade, before the eyes of that large 
body of electors throughout the 
country who are undecided or 
waverers, the fact that the tide 
has turned, as evidenced by these 
London elections, and that theirs 
will be found to be the winning 
side at the general election. We 
are not concerned at the present 
moment to show that a man may 
be a true Progressive, and at the 
same time very much opposed to 
Gladstonian policy upon imperial 
matters. Neither do we object to. 
the Gladstonian endeavour to make 
the greatest possible amount of 
political capital out of their mu- 
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nicipal victory. So faras London 
Unionists are concerned, we trust 
that the lesson which they have 
received will rouse them to stren- 
uous and continued exertions from 
this time until the general elec- 
tion shall have taken place. The 
lesson was needed, and if it is 
thrown away upon Unionist elec- 
tors, they will deserve to have it 
repeated in the political contest 
which is at hand. J/¢ must not be 
thrown away. The electors of 
London owe it to themselves, as 
well as to the great body of elec- 
tors throughout the country, to 
show to the world that, when 
imperial interests are threatened, 
and imperial principles are in 
question, their opinion is the same 
as in 1886. And here comes in 
the point which has induced us to 
call attention to this special phase 
of Gladstonian policy at the pres- 
ent moment. Whilst attempting 


to pose as the Progressive party 


before the constituencies, Home 
Rule is studiously kept in the 
background, and it is sought to 
gain seats for Gladstonians as sup- 
porters of whatever special reform 
or crotchet particular constituen- 
cies are supposed to be enamoured. 
But let the undecided and waver- 
ing electors who are loyal to the 
constitution beware of the in- 
sidious approach by which the 
enemy seeks to undermine the 
constitutional citadel. All these 
Progressive men, if once the Glad- 
stonian majority be obtained, will 
blossom forth at once into Home 
Rulers. Home Rule mus¢ stand 
first in the Gladstonian programme. 
It is quite true that Mr Redmond 
has shown, clearly and beyond 
doubt, that the front Opposition 
bench mean one thing and the 
Irish Nationalist party another 
by the words “Home Rule.” 
Moreover, it is literally certain 
that no Home Rule Bill can be 
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introduced which would not shat- 
ter into fragments the Radical 
party who were responsible for its 
introduction. .But an immense 
amount of mischief will be done if 
the constituencies return a major- 
ity which is not a Unionist ma- 
jority. Every attempt is being 
made to push Home Rule aside at 
the English elections ; but these 
attempts will fail if the electoral 
body is true to itself. 

Meanwhile, the anxiety of the 
Opposition to be made acquainted 
with the actual moment at which 
Parliament is to be dissolved is 
from time to time displayed in a 
more or less ludicrous manner. 
Thus, on the night of the 17th 
March, Mr Labouchere (who is a 
formidable rival to Dr Clark and 
Mr Morton in the occupation of 
wasting the public time) initiated 
a wholly unnecessary debate, with 
the (real or pretended) object of 
eliciting from Mr Balfour some 
statement upon this point. State- 
ment, of course, there was none to 
make. Ministers have placed their 
programme of business before Par- 
liament. When Parliament shall 
have given its opinion upon the 
measures thus introduced, and 
when the ordinary business of the 
House of Commons has been duly 
performed, the dissolution will 
doubtless take place. It is ridic- 
ulous to suppose that the Govern- 
ment will be worried or bullied by 
the irrepressible bores of the House 
into a premature dissolution, or 
any declaration upon the subject. 
It is of course possible that the 
Opposition may be so unwise as to 
support the obstructionists in such 
a manner as to prevent the pro- 
gress of public business. In such 
a contingency, however, and in the 
event of a consequent dissolution 
before the legitimate work of Par- 
liament had been concluded, those 
who were responsible for the ob- 
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struction would probably appear 
to disadvantage before the con- 
stituencies. On the 18th March 
—the very day after Mr Labou- 
chere’s escapade—the official Op- 
position promoted a discussion of 
nearly three hours upon Mr Bal- 
four’s motion for more time to be 
given to Government for the neces- 
sary business of Supply, and in 
spite of a majority of 79 against 
them, which evidenced the general 
feeling of the House, they exer- 
cised no restraining influence over 
their followers in the wearisome 
discussion upon the votes in Supply 
which afterwards took place. Bore- 
dom again had its way, and once 
more was the public time wantonly 
wasted by men who vainly attempt 
to justify themselves by pretend- 
ing that the Government are re- 
sponsible for the delay of public 
business. This, indeed, is the 
tone of the Gladstonian press, and 
their evident desire is to throw 
upon the shoulders of Mr Balfour 
the responsibility which, in reality, 
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rests upon their own party. But 
Mr Balfour is too strong and too 
clever for his hostile critics. No 
Irish Secretary has ever yet won 
the gratitude which he has earned 
during his occupancy of that office, 
and we venture to predict that in 
the discharge of his new duties he 
will gain fresh laurels, will justify 
to the full his selection for the ar- 
duous post which he now fills, and 
will strengthen his party for the 
battle of the polls. At the pres- 
ent moment there is little more to 
be said of the progress of parlia- 
mentary work; but at least the 
Government have performed their 
promise in proposing legislation 
desired by the constituencies, and 
whatever may be the fate of the 
measures which they have intro- 
duced, they may rest assured that 
their continued attempts to supply 
public wants and remedy public 
grievances in a wise and practical 
manner, will meet with due appre- 
ciation when submitted to the 
calm judgment of the people. 
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